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Foreword 


Linguistics as a science has undergone such an extraordinary growth in 
the latter half of the twentieth century that the role of linguists today is 
far from self-evident. While the expansion of our discipline has 
undoubtedly contributed a great deal to human knowledge, it is a cause 
for concern that linguists performing the humanistic service of describing 
and recording for posterity living varieties of speech—especially those 
threatened with extinction—are relatively so few in number. 

It is reassuring therefore to find scholars like those associated with the 
Linguistic Survey of East Timor who have the energy and courage to 
dedicate themselves to the study of a complex group of endangered 
linguistic species about which so little has hitherto been known. 

East Timor is often in the news today because of a human tragedy and 
a seemingly intractable political problem. Yet there is another Timor, a 
land of rich human resources foremost among which are the fifteen or 
more languages indigenous to an area not even half the size of Tasmania. 
Some of these languages belong to the Austronesian family; others have 
turned out to be of New Guinean origin. All of them have co-existed for 
centuries in a fascinating symbiosis, absorbing together successive waves 
of foreign influence. 

Since the documented history of Timor is an almost total blank before 
the sixteenth century, it is only through anthropological work and 
linguistic analysis that we can gain some knowledge of pre-colonial affairs 
in this island. Moreover, as Timor and Northern Australia belong to the 
same region, diachronic research on Timorese languages may have 
important things to tell us about past events affecting Aboriginal 
Australia. 

I wish all the present and future contributors to Studies in Languages 
and Cultures of East Timor every success in their worthy scholarly 
endeavours, and I congratulate the University of Western Sydney 
Macarthur for its longsightedness in supporting it. Professor R.M.W. 
Dixon wrote recently that there are in the world today up to 3,000 
languages which have not been adequately described by professional 
linguists and are likely to disappear forever within the coming century. 
“Future generations”, writes Dixon, “will then look back at the people 
who call themselves ‘linguists’ at the close of the twentieth and the 
beginning of the twenty-first century, with bewilderment and disdain.” 


We may hope that т а future age of lost linguistic treasures at least the 
names of the contributors to this volume will be spared such criticism 
and, more importantly, that the fruits of their labours to make the 
languages and cultures of East Timor known and respected will have 
helped to make our island neighbour one of the world's surviving oases of 
language wealth. 


Professor Daniel Kane 
School of Modern Languages 
Macquarie University 
Sydney 
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Editors” Introduction 


We are pleased to offer to the reading public this inaugural volume of 
Studies in Languages and Cultures of East Timor, which has finally come 
into print, thanks to the benevolence of Mr Michio Takahashi and the 
Japanese East Timor Support Group, the encouragement of members of 
the International Academic Committee for the Development of East 
Timorese Languages, and additional financial assistance from Associate 
Professor Stuart Campbell, Director of the UWS Macarthur Language 
Acquisition Research Centre. 

Although our intention is to prioritize the publication of scientific articles 
on East Timorese languages, especially the less known ones, this series is 
equally dedicated to studies on botanical, zoological, ecological, 
agricultural, anthropological, cultural and literary aspects of East Timorese 
life, past and present. Room will also be made in the series for contextual 
articles on aspects of environment and life in East Indonesian and New 
Guinean regions having a direct bearing on the civilization of East Timor. 

In the preparation of this first volume, we were fortunate to have the 
assistance of four generous individuals who co-ordinated the collection of 
data and tape-recordings in languages of East Timor, Flores, the Moluccas 
and Irian Jaya: Rev. Fr Albert Rutten SJ (Seminário Nossa Senhora de 
Fátima, Balide, Díli), Rev. Fr Adam Satu SVD (Ruteng), Rev. Fr Gregor 
Neonbasu SVD and Most Rev. André Sol MSC, former Bishop of Ambon 
and Curator of the Rumphius Library. We acknowledge an equal debt of 
gratitude to the numerous informants who contributed to our two 
linguistic surveys (names are given on pp. 167-8 of this volume). Special 
thanks go to Jenny Edwards for her help in organizing the printing of this 
volume. 

It is our hope that this scholarly initiative will stimulate new thought and 
research in East Timorese studies. Since the chief obstacle to producing 
literature of this kind in the present climate is a scarcity of funds, we will 
gratefully receive donations to facilitate the publication of further numbers 
in the present series, and to make possible the printing of occasional 
monographs of timorensia, especially much-needed dictionaries and 
grammars. 


Dr Geoffrey Hull (University of Western Sydney Macarthur) 
Dr Lance Eccles (Macquarie University) 
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The Languages of Timor 
1772-1997 


A Literature Review 


GEOFFREY HULL 


Linguistic Inventory of Timor 


Indonesia's Groote Oost, with its bewildering and challenging variety 
of languages, has repelled more linguistic researchers than it has attracted, 
and as a result the vernaculars of Timor, like those of the neighbouring 
islands and nearby New Guinea, are among the most underresourced in the 
world today. 

While Timor’s reputation as a polyglot island is well established, the 
published classifications of Timorese languages in English are largely 
unreliable (especially regarding the eastern, formerly Portuguese sector), 
the categories and subdivisions being based on patchy and often erroneous 
information: such is the case with the Timor-specific sections of the 
linguistic atlases of Wurm and Hattori (1981-3),? and Moseley and Asher 
(1994), and the Ethnologue data base.* 

Careful analysis of the linguistic data so far collected in the Linguistic 
Survey of East Timor project now suggests the existence of nineteen 
distinct linguistic unities in the whole of Timor and the offshore islands of 


1 The author expresses his special thanks to Mr Kevin Sherlock, who offered him 
generous and expert assistance during his search for writings on Timorese languages. 

2 Map 40 and the notes headed “Lesser Sunda Islands and Timor”, compiled by Stephen 
Wurm and James Fox. 

3 See the section and maps “Australasia and the Pacific” (pp. 93-130) authored by 
Stephen Wurm, and repeating the facts (and errors) in Wurm/Hattori 1981-3. 

4 Edited by Barbara F. Grimes. See section “Asia” and subsections “Indonesia” and 
“Nusa Tenggara” for Timorese languages. The information presented here is 
substantially the same as that of Wurm/Hattori 1981-3 and Moseley/Asher 1994. 


1 


Wetar, Ataúro/Kambing, Semau, Roti and Ndao. From west to east these 
linguistic unities may be enumerated and denominated as follows:s 


. Ndaonese/Daonese (on Ndao island and environs); 

. Rotinese (on Roti island and environs: consisting of the Landu- 
Ringgou-Oepao, Bilba-Diu-Lelenuk, Korbafjo, Bofai, Termanu- 
Talae-Keka, Ba'a-Loleh, Dengka-Lelain, Thie, and Oenale-Delha 
dialects); 

. Helong (or Kupangese: on the Timorese mainland and Semau);? 

. Dawan (or Timorese, Atoni: consisting of the Manulai, Amarasi, 
Kupangese [Amfoan-Fatuleu-Amabi], Molo, Amanuban, Amanatun, 
Manlea, Biboki, Insana, Miomafo and Vaiqueno/Baikenu dialects); 

5. Bekais/Welaun (widely displaced by Tetun-Belu);* 

6. Tetum/Tetun (consisting of Eastern Tetum [or Tetun-Terik], Western 
Tetum [or Tetun-Belu, the latter in two distinct Portuguese- and 
Malay-influenced varieties on either side of the border] and Dili 
Tetum 
[Tetun-Dili, Tétum-Praga/Tetun-Prasa]; 

. Kemak (including the transitional Nogo dialect); 

. Tokodede (including the transitional Keta dialect); 

. Bunak (including the Marae dialect, split by the border);1 


Ne 


+ 


© © + 


5 For a tentative typological grouping of these Austronesian varieties see pp. 103 of the 
present volume. Where the language-name established in English literature is different 
from the vernacular form, the former is given first and the latter second, eg. 
Tetum/Tetun, — Tetum-Praga/Tetun-Prasa, _ Mambai/Mambae, — Makasai/Makasae, 
Galoli/Galolen. [This listing of languages has been revised in the third impressionof 
January 2001 in the light of discoveries made by the author since 1998. Ed.] 

5 Because of resettlement programmes during the late Dutch colonial period favouring 
Кой people as transmigrants, there are now many Rotinese-speaking districts in West 
Timor. Rotinese is today the prevailing vernacular of the western part of Semau island, 
and, on the mainland, of the entire coastal strip from Cape Mali (south of Kupang) to 
Cape Nasikonis (north-east of Naikliu) but excluding Creole Malay-speaking Kupang 
city and the few villages near Tenau where Helong survives, as well as in Soe and all the 
towns and villages along the road from Kupang (Babau, Oesau, Camplong, Bokong, 
Ngilmina), and in the town of Kefamenanu near the border of the Oe-Cusse enclave. 

? Formerly the vernacular of the south-western end of Timor and of Semau Island, 
Helong has been marginalized by Malay and Rotinese and is now, with less than 10,000 
speakers, restricted to four villages near the coastal town of Tenau (south of Kupang) 
and the east coast of Semau. There seems to be little justification for making Helong 
(demonstrably transitional between Rotinese and Dawan) a subgroup of a wider "Timor 
Area Group' as do Fox and Wurm. 

š Века! is spoken in the Sanirin district north of Balibó and Batugadé; its speakers call 
their language Welaun. 

? The Fox/Wurm statement (n. 21) that “Kemak is very closely related to Tetum" is 
incorrect. Kemak is most closely related to Tokodede and Mambai. 


10. Mambai/Mambae (consisting of the north-eastern, north-western 
[Mannua], and southern /Зигипезеј dialects); 

11. Idalaka (consisting of the Idaté, Isni, Lolein and Lakalei dialects);"! 

12. Galoli/Galolen (including the Lir-Talo dialect of Wetar); 

13. the Rahesuk, Resuk and Raklungu vernaculars of Ataúro, all 
subdialects of the Wetarese language proper to neighbouring 
Wetar);!2 


10 The map of the Timor region in the Wurm/Hattori atlas ignores the existence of the 
Marae dialect straddling the border of West and East Timor, and wrongly (n. 31) denies 
the modern-day presence of Bunak speakers along the seaboard of south-central Timor. 
и Idalaka is an acronym coined from the names of the two geographically extreme 
dialects: Ida[té and] Laka[lei]. Lolein is a colonial variety of Isní. It is spoken in the 
Becora Leten and Nahaek-Lakoto districts south-east of Dili. The Wurm-Hattori atlas 
map of Timor incorrectly marks Na Nahek (sic) as a western subdialect of Galoli; it also 
errs in presenting ‘Lolein’ as the Mambai dialect of the Remexio district. 

12 The three Atauran dialects—with the northernmost of which the dialect of nearby 
Lirar is mutually intelligible—are unquestionably Wetarese, and not dialects of Galoli, as 
Fox and Wurm suggest for two of them (n. 32 ). The same authors refer (ibidem) to a 
supposedly Papuan language of Ataúro, the existence of which appears to be entirely 
illusory: “Adabe (Atauru, Raklu Un) on Atauro Island is said to be quite different from 
the Baba (= Rahesuk) and Haha (? = Resuk) dialects of Galoli also spoken on the island, 
and also to show no obvious connection with other languages on Timor. The speakers of 
this language have links with inhabitants of Alor and, for geographical reasons, it may 
seem likely that their language is a dialect of Kolana, or perhaps of Tanglapui [= Papuan 
languages]. The language has not been studied.” According to Fr Jorge Barros Duarte, a 
Timorese who did missionary work on Atatiro between 1959 and 1969 and produced a 
dictionary of the Atauran dialects as well as a study of local folklore with vernacular 
texts, “Linguisticamente, o Atatiro pode considerar-se integrado no grupo etnolinguistico 
malaio-polinésico” (Duarte 1990: i). Fr Duarte’s tripartite division of the island into 
three similar dialects—Rahesuk in the north (Bikeli and Beloi), Resuk in the south-east 
(Maumeta and Makili: the principal dialect) and the south-western Raklungu (Makdadi 
and Manroni)—agrees with that of Antonio de Almeida (1966), although the latter 
names Resuk Umanguil. The Timor region map in the Wurm/Hattori atlas is therefore 
wrong in slicing the island into three horizontal dialect-zones, ‘Adabe’ being the middle 
one. Almeida states that “[le] Ràclum-U... n'est pas compris que par les habitants de 
Maquedade; toutefois, entre le Raclum-U et l'Umanguil il y a de plus grandes affinités 
qu'entre ces deux idiomes et le Rai-Ego [= Rahesuk]” (p. 352) The mistaken 
presumption of a Papuan language on Ataüro seems due to some erroneous statements 
in Almeida's study of 1976, cited as a reference by Fox and Wurm: "(The Ráclu-Un] 
orgulham-se de o seu dialecto—Klu'un Háhàn Adábe—nào manifestar parentesco com 
os outros (excepto em algumas palavras) nem os da ilha de Timor; quando pretendem 
conversar com os restantes povos, seus vizinhos, servem-se do Rái Ésso" (p. 352). But 
in 1966 Almeida had noted how the speakers of Resuk make a similar claim to 
exclusivity: “les gens du *suco' de Maquile déclarent qu'ils ne connaissent personne qui 
utilise leur langage, dans l'une quelconque de ces iles ou d'autres iles indonésiennes" (p. 
97). The language of the Raklungu text given in Duarte's study of 1984 (pp. 237-242) is 
unmistakably Austronesian in structure, as are the lexemes and grammatical forms 
included in his dictionary. Moreover, the present writer has received two confirmations 


14. Habun; 

15. Kawaimina (comprising the Waimaha/Waima 'a/Waimoa, Kairui, 
Midiki [incl. Osomoko and Hoso subdialects) and Naueti [incl. 
Naumik] dialects);' 

16. Makasai/Makasae 

17. Makalero/Makalere 

18. Fataluku/Fatalúkunu 

19. Makuva (Lovaia) 


East Timor speaks sixteen of these languages (4-19); West Timor seven 
of them (1-4, 6, 7 and 9). Four vernaculars (Dawan, Tetum, Kemak and 
the Marae dialect of Bunak) are spoken on both sides of the provincial 
border that formerly separated Dutch Timor from Portuguese Timor, and 
the Wetarese and Galoli languages are split by the border between East 
Timor and South-East Moluccas province (Maluku Tenggara). Languages 
1-8, 10-15 and 19 display mainly Austronesian features, and languages 9, 
16, 17 and 18 present mainly non-Austronesian features, some of which 
are demonstrably of New Guinean origin. In all languages there are lexical 
elements that have not so far been identified as either Austronesian or 
Papuan and are presumed to belong to extinct aboriginal languages. 

Just as there is a Galoli colony on Wetar, a variety of Fataluku is 
spoken in one village (Oirata) in the south of the small offshore island of 
Kisar which belongs to South-East Moluccas province of Indonesia.!s 


from inhabitants of Ataúro that no Papuan or otherwise exotic language is spoken on 
their island. Perhaps the confusion is due to the fact, mentioned by Almeida (1966), that 
“les populations du “suco” de Maquedade ont des parents dans l'ile d’Alor” (р. 97). The 
speakers of Rahesuk have religious and cultural links with Alor, since most of them are 
Protestants, the northern district having been evangelized by Indonesian Baptists from 
the 1930s, at a time when the whole island was still pagan. The rest of the population 
was converted to Catholicism in the post-war and post-1975 periods. 

13 Habun is proper to the Cribas district south of Manututo, east of Lachibar and north 
of Barique. The Wurm/Hattori map of Timor errs also in classifying ‘Habu’ as a 
Kawaimina (*Waima'a Group’) vernacular. 

14 Kawaimina is an artificial and acronymic term: Ka(irui)Wai(ma'a)Mi(diki)Na(ueti). 
Waimaha, Kairui and Midiki are spoken in contiguous areas, not in three islets as 
indicated in the Wurm/Hattori atlas. Nor is it correct (ibidem) to list Naueti as a separate 
language: the present writer is able to confirm from analyses of collected data that Naueti 
belongs to the Waimaha network of dialects, a fact confirmed by Anténio de Almeida in 
his study of 1976: “Entre os Nauétis, Ócô Midiquis e Udi Má'as há evidente 
parentesco—entendem-se entre si, embora ignorem se são ou não são afins 
biologicamente” (p. 350). The Fox/Wurm note (29) in the Wurm/Hattori atlas that “In 
the Kairui and Midiki dialect, the vocabulary is predominantly Papuan” (based on 
Thomaz 1974: 296) is not accurate, nor is it evident from my analyses that “The 
languages of the Waima'á group contain a very strong Papuan element, akin to Makasai, 
in their vocabulary...” (Fox/Wurm, ibid. ). 

15 This dialect is evidently Fataluku and not Makasai in general character, as has 
sometimes been suggested. Capell (1944: II, 328) recognized that Oirata “certainly is not 


Conversely, two languages (languages 1 and 18) originally proper to 
neighbouring archipelagos intrude into Timorese territory. Ndaonese is 
Florinic (i.e. of the ‘Bima-Sumba’ group) and specifically of Savunese 
origin; Lóvaia is a West Arafuric (South-West Moluccan) language 
probably originally introduced from Kisar. While the latter may prove to 
be a mixed language, its classification as predominantly non-Austronesian 
or ‘Papuan’, deriving from the superficial analysis given in Capell 1972, is 
almost certainly incorrect.'¢ 

Outside its home territories, Tetum is widely spoken as a lingua franca 
throughout East Timor, though it is still not fully current in the Fataluku 
zone or in Oe-Cusse, where the preferred vehicular language is Malay- 
Indonesian (before 1976 the non-monoglot inhabitants of these two 
outlying regions would communicate with other East Timorese in 
Portuguese).!7 

To the indigenous vernaculars of Timor may be added four originally 
foreign languages. Malay has been current in the region since the fifteenth 
century as a lingua franca and is, in a creolized variety, the vernacular of 
Kupang. Modern Malay-Indonesian has been the official language of the 
Indonesian province of Nusa Tenggara Timur (including former Dutch 
West Timor) since 1950, and of the Indonesian province of Timor Timur 
(comprising the former Portuguese East Timor) since 1976. Portuguese, 
present throughout the island between the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, began to be widely used in the eastern sector (including the 
north-western Oe-Cusse enclave) only from the mid-nineteenth century. 
Dutch was known to a limited section of the population in and around 
Kupang from the mid-seventeenth century, and elsewhere in West Timor 
(except Portuguese Oe-Cusse) during the nineteenth century and the first 
half of the twentieth. Finally the Hakka and Cantonese dialects of Chinese 
are spoken by the Sino-Timorese minority, the island’s traditional 
merchant с1аѕ5.18 

Since the end of Dutch and Portuguese rule, the Dutch language has all 
but disappeared in the west; Portuguese, bolstered by the Catholic Church 
and a certain amount of popular nostalgia for the colonial past maintains, 
by contrast, a strong social presence in East Timor, in spite of 
discouragement from the Indonesian administration. The recent extension 
of satellite television to East Timor now allows the population to watch 


derived directly from modem Makasai”, though, having no access to Fataluku data, he 
was unable to make the right connection. The ancestors of the population of Oirata 
village are said to have migrated from Loikera in Timor. 

16 Capell’s erroneous classification is repeated in Wurm/Hattori 1981-3 (ibidem), who 
make it a member of a ‘Timor-Alor-Pantar’ Papuan grouping. 

17 There are some 15,000 Tetum speakers in Australia and about a third that number in 
Portugal. The second gefieration in both diasporas is undergoing a language shift to 
English and Portuguese respectively. Non-Tetum Timorese languages are in an even 
weaker position in the émigré communities. 

18 Cantonese is spoken mainly by Sino-Timorese of Macanese origin. 
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the Portuguese state channel and is renewing enthusiasm for Portuguese 
language and culture among the younger Indonesian-educated generation. 

There is a colony of Savunese speakers in the Kupang district; and since 
the proclamation of Portuguese Timor as an Indonesian province in 1976, 
Jakarta’s transmigration policy has brought into the territory speakers of 
Javanese, Balinese and other Indonesian languages (these non-East 
Timorese now accounting for about one tenth of the population). 


Early Descriptions of Timorese Languages 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE: Corresponding to all the names of 


authors printed in boldface in the following sections are titles of 
books and articles listed in the bibliography at the end of this article. 


In the first centuries of colonial rule, the Dutch and Portuguese who 
came to exploit the island as a reserve of sandalwood and slaves took little 
interest in the local languages, and generally communicated with their 
subjects either in their own tongue (the Portuguese especially) or in Malay. 
If any attempts were made by the odd clergyman or learned gentleman to 
compile wordlists of Timorese vernaculars, none of these has survived. 
Early references to local languages by Portuguese writers tend to be 
uncurious and banal, for example the observation of the Jesuit, Baltasar 
Dias, in 1562 that “a lingoa desta gente dizem ser muito curta, conforme 
em algumas cousas com а malaia...”' 

The honour of leaving us the first description of local languages goes to 
a Frenchman, F. E. de Rosily, who visited the north coast of East Timor 
in 1772, and appended to the mémoire on his stay there a glossary of 417 
mots timoriens which were not from one language, but culled 
indiscriminately from Galoli, Makasai, Tetum and possibly also Waimaha. 
This manuscript has never been edited and published, though a short 
review of it was made by the Portuguese philologist, Luis Filipe Thomaz, 
in 1982. 

The next known contribution came from a Dutch resident of West 
Timor, G. Heijmering, who in 1846 composed notes on the vocabularies 
of four West Timorese languages (Rotinese, Helong, Dawan and Belunese 
Tetum). Two years later an English traveller, George Earl, published lists 
of words and phrases taken from languages of Timor and the Southern 
Moluccas. The renowned naturalist Alfred Russel Wallace, who had 
visited the island in the course of his eight-year tour of the East Indies, 
included specimens from three Timor vernaculars (Tetum, Vaiqueno and 
the Brissi dialect of Dawan) in his nine-word comparative vocabulary of 


19 “The language of this people is said to be very brief, similar in some respects to 
Malay”. Quoted in Sá 1952: 41. 


Indonesian languages, an appendix to the travelogue he published in 
London in 1869. Wallace had actually collected 117 words from each of 
these vernaculars, but the notes he had brought back from Indonesia were 
unfortunately lost before the book went to press.” Meanwhile Portuguese 
curiosity about the glottological riches of Timor was minimal. Scarcely 
worthy of mention is the superficial two and a half page description of 
Timorese peoples and languages which Major José dos Santos Vaquinhas 
sent from Macao to the Lisbon Geography Society in 1884. 

In 1885 the Vicar General of the Catholic Church in Timor (then part 
of the diocese of Macao) sent a long letter to the Austrian linguist Hugo 
Schuchardt, who was researching Creole languages and had sought 
information on the sort of Portuguese spoken in Dili. In his 
communication this churchman described the linguistic situation in the 
capital (where Tetum, not any form of Portuguese, was the vernacular) 
and appended a list of Tetum words and expressions with their Portuguese 
translations.?! 

Not long before this letter was written, a Scottish lady, Anna Forbes, 
visited Portuguese Timor with her naturalist husband from December 1882 
to June 1883, and in the published account of her Indonesian tour (1887) 
she commented on the remarkable fact that Malay was not current in the 
colony as it was everywhere else in the East Indies, the natives having to 
learn Portuguese to communicate with their European rulers.” 


Missionary spadework 


Two practical outcomes of contemporary Portuguese and Dutch 
decisions late in the nineteenth century to evangelize the pagan population 


20 Caveat commodator! Poor Wallace wrote in the preface to his Appendix (Wallace 
1869: 462): “Unfortunately, nearly half the number [of collected word-lists] have been 
lost. Some years ago I lent the whole series to the late Mr. John Crawford, and having 
neglected to apply for them for some months, I found that he had in the meantime 
changed his residence, and that the books, containing twenty-five of the vocabularies 
[including those from Timor], had been mislaid; and they have never since been 
recovered. Being merely old and much battered copy-books, they probably found their 
way to the dust-heap along with other waste paper." 

21 Letter from the Vigário Geral e Superior das Missões de Timor, Dili, to Dr Hugo 
Schuchardt, dated 3 November, 1885; Unclassified materials, Вох А, Schuchardt 
Collection, University of Graz Library (Austria). Quoted in Baxter 1990: 3-6, 29-32. 

22 “It is strange to hear no Malay in Timor. This language is heard otherwise all over the 
civilised archipelago; but natives here must learn the language of the possessors if they 
will have any contact with them. Our friends have considerable difficulty in making their 
wants intelligible to their servants. (...) Our Amboina servants who had been with us in 
Timor-laut [7 Yamdena] said they would willingly accompany us to any other island of 
the archipelago except Timor, where their language was not spoken, and the natives were 
so different" (Forbes 1887, 1987: 241). 


of Timor in their mother tongues were the production of catechetical, 
devotional, liturgical and biblical texts in various vernaculars, and the 
compilation of vocabularies and dictionaries intended to help newly- 
arrived missionaries to communicate with converts, catechumens and 
friendly animists. Lexicographical projects were thus undertaken in both 
Dutch Timor and Portuguese Timor from 1890 onwards. 

In 1890 a Rotinese-Malay vocabulary authored by Pello (a native of 
Roti) appeared in a Dutch journal. In the following decade two Dutch- 
educated Rotinese produced grammars of their mother tongue 
(Fanggidaej 1892 and Manafe 1889). The Dutch Catholic missionary Fr 
A. Mathijsen brought out a (West) Tetum-Malay wordlist in 1894, 
followed in 1906 by a Tetum-Dutch dictionary with an accompanying 
grammatical description. Two years later Johan Christoph Jonker 
published in Holland his monumental Rotinese-Dutch dictionary. 

Meanwhile in the Portuguese sector Fr Sebastião da Silva had drawn up 
a Portuguese-Tetum dictionary, printed in Macao in 1889, and a Tetum 
grammar which has subsequently been lost, as regrettably have been Fr 
Manuel Neto’s three unpublished dictionaries of the Waimaha, Makasai 
and Vaiqueno languages.” Also published in Macao (the administrative as 
well as ecclesiastical centre for Portuguese Timor) were Fr Manuel da 
Silva’s grammar of the Galoli language (1900) and his Portuguese-Galoli 
dictionary in 1905. In 1907 a Portuguese layman, Raphael das Dores, 
complemented Fr Sebastião da Silva’s work by presenting to the public a 
Tetum-Portuguese dictionary including a grammatical synopsis and a list 
of idioms. Around 1903 Manuel Martins Pereira compiled a Tokodede- 
Portuguese vocabulary (“Vocabulário em tucodede”) that was destined to 
remain unpublished. In the first few decades of the twentieth century 
catechisms, prayer- -books and Gospel translations were also prepared by 
various priests in the Tetum, Galoli, Makasai, Midiki and Mambai 
vernaculars. 

A great patron of language research in the Netherlands East Indies was 
the philanthropist К.Е. Holle, who in 1880 conceived the plan of 
formulating a basic word-list of some 1000 items and sending it to every 
corner of the vast colony outside Java and Bali for completion in local 
languages by schoolmasters and missionaries. Three editions of the 
questionnaire (1894, 1904 and 1931) were circulated, and 244 of the 
completed lists were subsequently lodged in the manuscript room of the 
National Museum in Jakarta. These were finally edited by W. Stokhof in 
collaboration with Lia Saleh-Bronkhorst and Alma Almanar, and 
published from 1980 by the Australian National University’s Research 


23 Manuel Calisto Duarte Neto, “Dicionário da lingua uaima'a"; “Dicionário da língua 
macassai"; “Dicionário da lingua d'Ocussi" (the latter corrected and revised by Dona 
Natália Maria da Conceição, a Timorese schoolmistress). The three are mentioned in 
Domingues 1947: 149. Fr Neto was in Timor from 1896 to 1902. 
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School of Pacific Studies in their Pacific Linguistic Series.” 

Three volumes of the Holle Lists (which naturally exclude the territory 
of Portuguese Timor) are of direct interest to students of Timorese 
languages. Volume 6 (1983), entitled The Lesser Sunda Islands (Nusa 
Tenggara), offers two Rotinese lists (for the Ba'a and Termanu dialects), 
three Western Tetum (Belu) lists, one Marae (Bunak) list, but surprisingly 
nothing for the numerically predominant Dawan language. Volume 3/1 
covers the Southern Moluccas as well as part of Ceram; the list for Wetar 
is in the Talur dialect the Galoli language. A vocabulary for the Wetarese 
dialect of Erai is given in Volume 11. 


Analysis and classification of Timorese languages 


By the 1870s Dutch linguists were analysing the religious texts, 
vocabularies and ‘grammatical sketches produced by Protestant and 
Catholic missionaries in various languages of the Netherlands East Indies, 
and in the last three decades of the nineteenth century (1873-1894) a 
succession of studies on Dawan and Rotinese appeared in the Dutch East 
Indies and Holland, the work of W.M. Donselaar (1873), J.G. Riedel 
(1889), E.F. Kleian (1894). 

Growing knowledge of Timorese languages thanks to these Dutch 
initiatives enabled comparative philologists of the day to seek wider 
affiliations. Similarities between Malay and other Indonesian languages 
had been noted by Europeans since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and by 1784 the Spanish Jesuit Lorenzo Hervas y Panduro had 
demonstrated the existence of a ‘Malayo-Polynesian’ family covering 
immense expanses of the Indo-Pacific region. 

Broadly contemporary with the other great milestones of Austronesian 
philology—H.A. Kern’s use of van der Tuuk's sound laws to seek the 
Austronesian homeland (1889), Codrington’s investigation of the 
Melanesian languages (1895) and Brandstetter’s attempted reconstruction 
of Proto-Austronesian (1916)—was the work of J.L.A. Brandes who, 
after familiarizing himself with the Dutch literature on East Indonesian 
languages, divided Malayo-Polynesian into western and eastern subgroups 
(1884). The criterion Brandes used for this division was the reversed 
genitive construction typical of the Timor-Moluccan languages (God his 
house for ‘God’s house’), earlier studied by Baron van Hoévell (1877). 
The line of demarcation, henceforth known as the ‘Brandes Line’, 
separated the Moluccas from Celebes and ran through the middle of 
Flores. Cautious about lumping the East Indonesian languages together 
with those of Oceania, Kern (1906) classed them instead as a transitional 


24 For bibliographical details, see pp. 168-9 of the present volume. 
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group between the great western and eastern varieties of the Austronesian 
phylum.25 

Dutch scholarship on Timorese languages continued to flourish in the 
first decades of the twentieth century. Jonker produced articles and books 
on Rotinese, Helong (‘Kupangsch’), Dawan (‘Timoreesch’) in publications 
of 1906, 1908, 1915 and 1921. A later study of 1932 on the vernacular of 
Leti (the South Moluccan island nearest the eastern tip of Timor) would 
be, because of its strongly etymological emphasis, of considerable value to 
scholars of Timorese languages. 

Meanwhile in Portuguese Timor, as knowledge of the Portuguese 
language spread, the cultivation of Tetum (still the preserve of the 
Catholic clergy) was pursued less for its own sake than as a means of 
‘civilizing’ the natives, a stepping-stone in the process of linguistic and 
cultural assimilation. A trickle of vernacular texts (mainly religious), 
grammars and vocabularies continued during the first three decades of the 
twentieth century, including Fr Manuel Mendes Laranjeira’s Tetum 
grammar approved for primary school use in 1916 and reprinted in 1932, 
and Júlio Garcêz de Lencastre's brief notes on Tetum grammar and 
vocabulary printed in 1929. 

If scientific linguistic treatises were not typical Portuguese products of 
the interwar period, much progress was made in ethnology by António 
Augusto Mendes Corrêa, who in studies begun in 1916 and summarized in 
1944, confirmed the Proto-Malay racial identity of the peoples of East 
Timor and the Papuan-Melanesian ethnicity of most of the West Timorese. 
The forays into linguistics of Corréa’s colleague António Leite де 
Magalhães (1920) were less successful. While Magalhães’ reduction of the 
24 reputed dialects of Timor to seven main systems was reasonable, his 
theory of a Sumatran Batak origin for the Austronesian languages of the 
island was pure fantasy, and all the worse for the eccentric etymologies he 
proposed for many Timorese place-names.2 

Lexicography was, by contrast, a fertile field of Portuguese scholarly 
endeavour. A major project was undertaken jointly by two Portuguese 
missionaries who had devoted themselves to the study of Tetum. Fr 
Manuel Mendes, stationed in Ainaro during the First World War, had 
been compiling a list of some 1000 words derived from earlier works and 
from consultation with Tetum-speakers. In 1915, when Fr Manuel 
Laranjeira (future author of the Cartilha Tétum) visited Ainaro from the 
Alas mission, he informed his confrêre that he had been working on a 
similar task. Laranjeira’s superior in Alas, Fr João Lopes, then suggested 
that the two priests collaborate on the production of a much-needed 
Portuguese-Tetum dictionary. The scholars agreed to go on working 


25 Jonker (1914) would express his scepticism about dividing the Indonesian languages 
on syntactic grounds in an article entitled: “Kan men de talen van den Indischen archipel 
eene westelijke en eene oostelijk afdeeling onderscheiden?” 

26 These theories were suggested by a handful of lexical specimens John Williams’ 
description of Captain King’s reports of Batak voyages to Australia via Timor. 
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independently for а time before convening at the Soibada central mission а 
committee of Tetum native-speakers from Dili, Alas, Samoro, Barigue, 
Lacluta, Luca, Bubussugo and Viguegue to advise them on the final draft. 
The work of correcting and editing the entries took the best part of а 
decade; Laranjeira left Timor in 1927, and Mendes was unable to do 
anything about publishing until his transfer to Macao in 1930. The 
completed dictionary, containing some 8,000 entries, was finally printed in 
Macao in 1935. This was a comprehensive work, its entries including 
Tetun-Terik, Western Tetum (‘tétum holandês”) and Tetum-Dili forms. 

Two more ambitious lexicographical projects were undertaken at this 
time by Fr Antonio Grebaldo da Conceição Fernandes, who composed a 
Portuguese-Tetum-Bunak-Kemak dictionary, and Fr Porfirio Campos, 
author of a Dicionário ideológico universal das línguas de Timor. Sadly, 
both manuscripts of these unpublished works were destroyed during the 
Second World War.” In 1937 Fr Abílio Fernandes published a well- 
designed Portuguese-medium Tetum course for the use of Europeans 
resident in the colony. This work included a substantial Portuguese-Tetum 
vocabulary. 

A significant pre-war Dutch contribution was J. de Josselin de Jong's 
1937 description of the non-Austronesian Oirata language of Kisar which 
the author, unaware of its direct Fataluku origin, thought to be a close 
relative of Makasai. De Josselin de Jong followed up this book ten years 
later (1947) with a similar study of the dialect and culture of the 
inhabitants of Erai, Wetar. 


The contribution of Arthur Capell 


Quite fortuitously the first general linguistic survey of the island of 
Timor was the accomplishment of an Australian scholar, Arthur Capell. In 
1943 Dr Capell, a lecturer at Sydney University, had an opportunity to 
visit at the Bob's Farm refugee camp near Newcastle (New South Wales) a 
group of about 500 East Timorese who had recently been evacuated by 
Australian troops from Japanese-occupied Portuguese Timor. He 
conducted linguistic research among these people, having at the same time 
the good fortune to receive from the then Portuguese consul, Senhor 
Álvaro Brilhante Laborinho, a copy of Captain José Martinho’s recently 
published (1943) history of Portuguese Timor which included a 160-page 
description of the Tetum language. 

The fruits of Dr Capell’s labours were subsequently printed as a three- 
part article Peoples and Languages of Timor in the 1943 and 1944 issues 


27 According to Fr Ernesto Domingues; see Domingues 1947: 149. 

28 Most of these people were accommodated at the Bob's Farm camp, though some 
remained in Sydney and Melbourne and some may have gone to a similar camp near 
Armidale. 
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of the Australian journal Oceania.” The first part of the article, mainly 
summarizing the work of earlier scholars, was concerned with the 
ethnology of Timor; Parts II and Ш dealt with language, providing 
analyses of phonology and morphosyntax as well as a comparative wordlist 
of some 170 items and a short text translated into the languages Capell was 
able to study: Tetum, Tokodede, Mambai (evidently the southern dialect), 
Galoli, Waimaha, Vaiqueno, Bunak, Makasai; and (from Dutch printed 
sources) West Tetum (‘Belu’), Dawan and Helong. At the end of Part II 
was an appended note on “The Oirata Language”, and though Capell did 
not have any Fataluku data to guide him, he was perceptive enough to note 
that “the language is much fuller [i.e. less eroded], and certainly is not 
derived directly from modern Makasai” — in fact an apt summation of the 
structural differences between mainland Fataluku and Makasai.*° 

The typological dualism in the ethnic and linguistic structure of Timor 
impressed Capell from the first: “There is an apparently aboriginal 
substratum, commoner in some areas than in others, and an obviously 
intrusive Indonesian element... [and] this double composition is reflected 
in the languages of the island." Another tempting parallelism for the 
author was the correlation between the (supposedly) Papuan rather than 
Malay racial character of Timor and the apparently Melanesian rather than 
Indonesian nature of its Austronesian languages. From  Capell's 
observations "the Indonesian element in such languages as Tetum, 
Tukudede and Galoli is comparatively small, and these languages belong 
to the 'eastern' section of the Indonesian group which is practically 
Melanesian in structure."*2 

Dr Capell followed Brandes (1884) and G. Friederici (1913) in placing 
the demarcation line between Indonesian and Melanesian languages 
between Sumba and Timor. This division cut Flores in two and left 
Celebes west of the line and the Moluccas east of it? He nonetheless 
stressed the autonomy of the Timor Austronesian languages, to whatever 
division they might be deemed to belong by other linguists: “Timor and 
certain of its ethnological dependencies still form a regional group or 
province within that area, be it labelled one or the other." 

Having before him two earlier linguists' identification of the aberrant 
languages of northern Halmahera as non-Austronesian (Schmidt 1900, 
van der Veen 1915), Capell recognized a parallel situation in Timor and 
invoked the nebulous but convenient concept of ‘Papuan’ as a starting- 
point. “The non-Indonesian languages do not bear any Australian 


?9 The study was later the same year reprinted as a volume by the Australian Medical 
Publishing Company Ltd, Sydney. 

30 Capell 1943/4: II, 328-9. 

3! Capell 1943/4: I, 194. 

32 Capell 1943/4: I, 194.7 

53 The Brandes line in turn corresponded roughly to the *Wallace Line', which marked 
the boundary between zones of Asian and Australian fauna in Eastern Indonesia. 

34 Capell 1943/4: III, 20. 


affinities, but belong to that group which is vaguely called “Papuan'. (...) 
The only other recorded non-Indonesian languages in this part of 
Indonesia are those of northem Halmahera, but to this group the languages 
of Timor do not seem to bear any relation...” 

Although he noted some structural similarities with the North 
Halmahera languages, Capell was unable at this stage to trace any direct 
links between Bunak and Makasai (the only two non-Austronesian Timor 
languages he was able to study) and known languages of New Guinea. 
Caution was the keynote of Capell’s discussion of their possible 
provenance, and he preferred to use ‘Papuan’ as a merely provisional 
label: “It has fallen to the present author to demonstrate that in Timor also 
there exists a group of ‘Papuan’ languages. He personally prefers to drop 
that term entirely, and merely call them non-Indonesian. This term at any 
rate does not suggest that the languages grouped under it are in any ways 
related to each other: a glance at New Guinea will show that that is not 
50.736 Indeed from his own data Capell could not find much evidence that 
Bunak and Makasai were closely related: “Of the two non-IN languages 
here treated... [they] show very little better agreement with each other than 
with outside languages." 

In his study Dr Capell overestimated (through lack of information or 
through misinformation) the number of *Papuan' languages in Timor, and 
wrongly classified аз ‘Non-Indonesian’ two languages which are definitely 
Austronesian: Kairui and Kemak. As for Waimaha, a speaker of which 
the author was able to interview in the refugee camp, Capell considered it 
*in bulk Indonesian" but showing "mixture with a non-Indonesian type, 
and this in certain things which are lacking in the Makasai and Bunak.”3 


Wartime and post-war language and linguistic studies 


Dutch scholarly concern with West Timor and its languages waned after 
the Netherlands finally lost their colony to the new Indonesian Republic in 


35 Capell 1943/4: 1, 195-6. 

36 Capell 1943/4: II, 311, 313. 

37 Capell 1943/4: II, 326. 

38 JI, 314. Refugees in Australia had told Dr Capell that Kemak was related to Bunak, 
but the relationship between them is social rather than linguistic; the confusion could 
have been due to the fact that in the Maliana district many people are bilingual. Capell’s 
unwitting error regarding the classification of Kemak was corrected in 1967 by an 
American linguist from the University of Michigan, who had visited Indonesian Timor in 
June 1961, collected in Atambua a 200 word Swadesh list for the West Timorese dialect 
of Kemak, and easily concluded that it was fully Austronesian (see Stevens 1967). In 
Portugal Frederico José Hopffer Rêgo independently made (from personal experience in 
Timor) the same confirmation the following year, see Régo 1968: 65. 

39 Capell 1944: II, 325. Dr Capell's article was reviewed a few years later in Portugal by 
António Augusto Mendes Corrêa; see Corrêa 1949/1950. 
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1950. Among the few Dutch publications of interest from the post- 
independence decade are Fr Wilco Wortelboer’s German article of 1955 
on the language and culture of the Western Belunese and their neighbours, 
and the 1957 grammar of Dawan by the ethnologist and Bible translator 
Pieter Middelkoop. 

By contrast the Japanese occupation of politically-neutral Portuguese 
Timor during World War II shocked Portugal into a greater appreciation 
of her most distant colony. In 1944, the year after Captain Martinho 
published his historical work on East Timor lamenting “а ocupação de 
Timor no ano findo por férgas armadas estrangeiras, facto que tanto 
impressionou a пасёо”, António Corrêa brought out his anthropological 
survey which included a chapter on “Línguas e raças em Timor”. 
Moreover the erection of the new Catholic diocese of Dili in 1940, the 
effort put into rebuilding Portuguese Timor's infrastructure after the war 
and the upgrading of the colony’s status to that of a província ultramarina 
in 1953 all bestowed (in European eyes) a new dignity on the indigenous 
culture and gave a boost to investigative studies on the local languages. 

Fr Ernesto Domingues SJ took stock of previous linguistic endeavours 
in a useful bibliographical article of 1947. Manuel Ferreira, a member of 
the colonial civil service, contributed to Seara, the Catholic diocesan 
journal, a sketchy description of the Lovaia language of the Tutuala 
district (1951). Then, in 1953, Dr António de Almeida, a specialist in 
tropical medicine, was sent out from Lisbon as the head of the new Missão 
Antropológica de Timor, which was active for over a decade. 

Professor Almeida conducted mainly anthropological research, but he 
always took linguistic realities into account. Among other things he made, 
in collaboration with Prof. Emest Westphal, an accurate classification of 
the 31 ethnolinguistic groups of the colony, whose characteristic dialects 
were reduced to seven main linguistic systems (“verdadeiras línguas”: 
Vaiqueno, Maku'a, Fataluku, Makasai, Tetum-Galoli-Waimaha, and 
Mambai-Tokodede-Kemak). This study (complete with a linguistic map of 
Portuguese Timor) was edited and published by Almeida’s daughter, 
Maria Emília de Castro e Almeida, but not until 1982, two decades after 
the author's retum to Portugal, and two years before his death. In the 
course of his researches in 1953 and 1954, Almeida had also made an 
ethnographic study of the Timorese peoples (1976) and collected and tape- 
recorded specimens of each dialect.” A Timor-based colleague of 
Professor Almeida’s, Ruy Сша Gomes, compiled a glossary of 
indigenous plant-names, published in an article of 1954, and ‘Peregrino 
de Sunda’ prepared a brief notice on East Timorese languages for a 1958 
issue of the Macanese journal O Clarim. 


40 Martinho 1943: 1. 7 
41 Dr Alan Baxter (1990: 35, n. 11) notes that “The recordings have survived to the 


present in poor acoustic condition, to the extent that a good deal of the material defies 
transcription even on the best of equipment.” 
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Fr Artur Basilio de Sa was the first trained linguist from Portugal to 
take an interest in Timorese languages. A secular priest stationed in Timor 
since 1937, he studied the phonology of Tetum and laid the bases of a 
phonetic spelling system in ап article of 1952. Nine years later Fr Sa 
published in Lisbon a collection of commentated Tetum texts, with 
occasional notes on language and culture (Sá 1961). In a paper contributed 
to the 1968 volume of the Lisbon joumal Colóquios sobre as Províncias 
do Oriente, Frederico José Hopffer Rêgo, after lamenting the dearth of 
analytical studies founded on linguistic field work in East Timor,* offered 
an intelligent discussion of Capell’s 1944 study, to which he added several 
new points of interest. 

In 1964 Fr Abílio Fernandes” 1937 Tetum primer was reprinted in an 
abridged form (Pequeno método prático para aprender o tétum) by the 
headquarters of the Comando Territorial Independente de Timor. This was 
another ‘stepping-stone’ publication, with the loaded intention of helping 
Portuguese men on military service to communicate and fraternize with 
the natives of the colony in their common ‘dialect’ so that the European 
speakers could in turn spread knowledge of the ‘national’ language by 
introducing as many Portuguese words as possible into their improvised 
Tetum. Although Portuguese living in Timor had traditionally tended to 
learn Tetum (contributing to its creolization), the notice to soldiers printed 
at the back of the handbook (Finalidade deste trabalho) makes no secret 
of this assimilatory policy of the government: 


“The publication of this work does not mean that this Command has 
abandoned its Directive concerning our need to strive to make the peoples 
of Timor learn and use Portuguese. 

This work is intended only, and, given our aims, must be used only to 
facilitate intelligent communication between our soldiers and the native 
populations who understand this dialect. 

It will be easier to gain their initial confidence and friendship if they hear 
from the lips of metropolitan soldiers words of sympathy and 
encouragement in their own language. 

In our future coexistence, soldiers must consider it their duty 
progressively to replace Tetum with Portuguese, first in the most 
commonly used words, then in basic expressions, until fluent conversation 
[in Portuguese] becomes possible. 

Certainly this is a tedious and difficult task. But the Command counts on 
your enthusiasm and dedication... And never forget: Approach those who 
are most isolated and be worthy of their confidence, so that later they will 
follow you.” (emphasis in text) 


42 * cabe uma referência a quão magro tem sido até hoje o resultado de quaisquer 
estudos efectuados no Timor Português sobre a matéria...” (Rêgo 1968: 61). 

4 Original text: A difusão deste trabalho não representa 0 abandono da Directiva 
emanada deste Comando, sobre a necessidade de lutarmos pela aprendizagem e utilização 
do português, entre os povos de Timor. Este trabalho apenas se destina, e com esse fim 
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A policy literally translated into reality in the post-war decades as the 
Tetum vemacular of Dili became more and more lusified and the 
indigenous élite in the capital became more exclusively lusophone. 

One of the results of the cultural relaxation that followed the retirement 
of Salazar in 1968 was a more liberal attitude towards the indigenous 
languages of Portugal's overseas provinces. In East Timor Seara carried 
regular stories and translations in Tetum as well as feature articles on 
aspects of indigenous culture. In each issue of the journal from December 
1971 until 1973 appeared a regular column on Tetum grammar by 
Armindo da Costa Tilman.“ Nor was the vernacular of Baucau, East 
Timor’s second city, neglected: in 1973 the Salesian fathers printed a 
small grammar of Makasai.s A worthy successor of Father Sá as a 
philologist was Luis Filipe Thomaz, who in 1969 volunteered for three 
years’ service in Timor and published in the last year of Portuguese rule 
(1974) a concise synthetic study of the overseas province’s linguistic 
history and sociolinguistic conditions. 

The FRETILIN government that came to power in 1975 resolved to 
elevate Tetum to the status of a national language, and the Catholic 
school system began to take steps to teach the language formally. One 
practical result was a grammar book for high schools devised by an 
anonymous Jesuit of the Externato de São José in Dili.” 


apenas deve ser utilizado, a facilitar a acção psicológica dos nossos soldados junto das 
populações nativas que entendem este dialecto. Será mais fácil captar a sua confiança e 
amizade iniciais se da boca dos soldados metropolitanos, ouvirem, na sua linguagem, 
palavras de compreensão e estímulo. Na convivência futura, o soldado tem por dever, 
progressivamente, ir substituindo o tétum por português, primeiro nas palavras de mais 
utilização, depois em pequenas expressões, até a conversação corrente. É trabalho 
moroso e dificil, é certo. Porém, o Comando confia no vosso entusiasmo e dedicação,... E 
NÃO TE ESQUEÇAS: APROXIMA-TE DOS MAIS ISOLADOS E SÉ 
MERECEDOR DA SUA CONFIANÇA, PARA QUE DEPOIS ELES TE SIGAM.” 

44 Armindo da Costa Tilman, “Mata dalan lia Tetum nian”, Seara, Dili, Dec. 1971 - 
1973. 

45 Pequena gramática macassae, Baucau: Centro Juvenil Salesiano, 1973. 

“6 See for instance p. 1 of Supplement No. 1 to the 1 November 1975 edition of the 
Fretilin government newspaper Timor Leste (No. 6): “Para ser eficaz, a alfabetização 
deve ser dada na língua materna. Na nossa Pátria sugerimos que seja em tetum. No 
entanto, camaradas de outras zonas podem adaptar a ideia geral aqui traçada à língua 
materna dessa zona. (...) Ao propor o tetum não só estamos cientes de que mais de 50 
por cento do Povo Mau Bere falam o tetum, mas essencialmente a construção de uma 
sólida UNIDADE NACIONAL.” 

47 Regras elementares de Tétum: Ano lectivo de 1974/5, .Lahane: Externato de São José 
em Bispo Medeiros, 1975. 
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Indonesian and Indonesian-sponsored contributions 


In 1976, the year after Indonesian troops entered East Timor, two 
Indonesians, J.P. Serantes and LH. Doko, published in Java a simple 
Indonesian-medium course for speakers of Eastern Tetum, a Tetum- 
Indonesian conversation manual, and a hastily prepared and misprint- 
ridden vocabulary giving the Tetun-Dili and (Western) Tetun-Belu 
equivalents of common Indonesian words. An undated 24-page handbook 
Бу 1. Presto with dialogues in Eastern Tetun-Belu and Indonesian 
appeared the following year (1977). 

Although a number of East Timorese high school graduates were sent 
by the Indonesian authorities to universities in Kupang and Java, only one 
of these, Benjamim de Araújo e Corte-Real, studied linguistics. This 
young scholar produced in 1990 a solid Master of Arts thesis on the 
phonology of Tetum. The need for a reliable dictionary in Tetum, 
Indonesian and Portuguese was met by another East Timorese, Domingos 
Dores Soares in 1985. 

Meanwhile Indonesians were becoming better acquainted with the 
lingua franca of the formerly Portuguese half of Timor. E. Masinambow 
attempted in 1980 a description of the sociolinguistic situation in the new 
province. However, most Indonesian studies of Tetum concentrated on the 
dialect of West Timor, where conditions for research were more 
favourable: these include a Tetum-Indonesian dictionary published by 
Fransiskus Monteiro in 1985, a co-authored analysis of phonology and 
morphosyntax (Troeboes et al. 1987), and one joint studies of morphology 
(Saliwangi et al. 1991 and et al. 1992). This changed in the early 1990s, 
with Soedjiatno and other scholars publishing an analysis of Eastern 
Tetum morphology in 1992, and Inyo Yos Fernandes making in 1996 a 
study on the reversed genitive construction in Eastern Indonesia which 
focused on Eastern Tetum, Lamaholot and the Mai Brat language of the 
Vogelkop Peninsula of West Irian. 

Dawan also received a good deal of scholarly attention in the 1980s and 
1990s through the (mostly unpublished) studies of Indonesians Urias Bait 
and others (1988), Yakobus Kusi (1990), Felysianus Sanga (1989), 
Ludofikus Talul (1988), Tarno and others (1989), and of the Dutch 
linguist Hein Steinhauer (1993, 1996). Helong fared less well with 
scholars: only one Indonesian linguist, Sasdi Maryanto, appears to have 
made a study of it, in 1977.48 

A Dutch Jesuit priest, Fr. Albert Rutten, who had served for many 
years in Java and was transferred to the Dili Minor Seminary in the early 
1990s, compiled a 73-page Indonesian-Tetum dictionary which was 
printed in a private edition in 1995. 


48 Anthropologist J.J. Fox had published a brief notice on Helong in F.M. LeBar, ed., 
Ethnic Groups of Insular Southeast Asia, vol. I, New Haven: Human Relations Area 
Files Press, p. 105. On page 109 Fox also mentions Ndaonese. 
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Luso-Timorese contributions 


A few of the languages of East Timor were beneficiaries of 
lexicographical endeavour during the same period. For the Wetarese 
dialects of Ataúro Fr Jorge Barros Duarte, a Timorese scholar-priest, 
provided in 1990 a small dictionary and with a grammatical synopsis. 
There was a pressing practical need for resources in Fataluku, the Papuan 
language of the island’s east end, since its speakers knew little Tetum and 
therefore could not be easily reached by missionaries through the lingua 
franca. Fr Alfonso Nácher, a Catalan member of the Salesian mission of 
Fuiloro, completed in 1984 a large 275-page Fataluku dictionary, with the 
listed words, idioms and illustrative sentences glossed in Tetum and 
Makasai. This untitled work was revised in January 1992 and printed 
without the author’s name in a private edition. 

In 1990 Makasai found its champion in an expatriate native of Baucau, 
Tito Lívio Nunes Marques, who printed in Lisbon his Método prático 
para aprender o makasae. This useful, accurate and well-planned volume 
of 161 pages includes a guide to pronunciation, a grammatical synopsis, a 
set of topical vocabularies, 36 Makasai dialogues with Portuguese 
translation (including a guided tour of Lisbon!), and a long Makasai- 
Portuguese vocabulary. 

Mr Marques was not the only member of the East Timorese refugee 
community in Portugal to cultivate his mother tongue in exile. Several 
individuals prepared Tetum poems and stories for community journals, 
and the Fundação Borja da Costa sponsored in particular the publication 
of literary texts in Tetun-Terik. Among the well-educated East Timorese 
who found new homes in Portugal was Armindo Tilman, author of the 
1971-3 Seara articles on Tetum mentioned above. In 1996 Tilman 
published a new, expanded handbook on Tetun-Terik containing 
grammatical paradigms and literary texts, and exercises for second- 
generation students of the language. Although the author is not a trained 
linguist, and has invented a good deal of artificial technical vocabulary 
which is unlikely to be accepted by speakers accustomed to borrowings 
from Portuguese (and, in East Timor since 1976, Indonesian), his second 
matadalan aims at a standard phonemic spelling and contains useful 
information on Tetun-Terik. 

The commitment of Portuguese and Portugal-based Timorese to 
timorensia was strengthened rather than weakened by the Republic of 
Indonesia’s annexation of the former overseas province. Luis Thomaz 
composed in 1981 a second synthetic study, this time on the formation and 
rise of the Tetum. lingua franca. In a paper of 1985 he also gave an 
account of the contemporary position of Portuguese in Indonesian-ruled 


49 Гат informed by Mr. Luis da Costa (de quo infra) that a Portuguese priest, Fr 
Augusto Parada, also did lexicographical work (evidently never published) on the 
Vaiqueno dialect of Oe-Cusse in the pre-1975 period. 
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Timor. The 1992 edition of the joumal Estudos Orientais focused on 
Timor and carried among other things an article by Fr Duarte (who had 
moved to Portugal in 1969) on Portuguese loanwords in Tetum. Three 
years later came an interesting synthetic work, Timor Timorense, by Artur 
Marcos, head of the Centro de Documentação Timor/Ásia at the 
University of Lisbon. This book offers reports on much unpublished and 
out-of-print Portuguese material on Timor, and includes a general article 
on the traditional linguistic situation, a paper speculating on the future of 
Portuguese in East Timor, and a collection of Tetum literary texts.5? 

Luis da Costa, an East Timorese Tetum scholar now residing in Lisbon 
and associated with the Centro de Documentação, is currently preparing 
for publication a new Tetum-Portuguese dictionary. 


Australian contributions from 1975 


Although little scholarly endeavour had been devoted to East Timorese 
languages in Australia since Arthur Capell's three-part contribution of the 
war years, constant media attention and public interest in East Timor from 
1975 onwards attracted new minds to what has proved to be a rich field of 
research. 

In 1975, J.R. Landman, a World War II veteran (who had seen active 
service in Timor and had maintained social links with the Timorese 
community in Melbourne) produced, in collaboration with a fellow ex- 
serviceman, Cliff Morris, a short two-way Tetum-English vocabulary. In 
the subsequent years, Mr Morris collaborated with Paulo Quintão da Costa 
(then residing in Sydney) and his daughter Maria de Oliveira in translating 
into English and expanding the 1935 Tetum-Portuguese dictionary of 
Canon Mendes and Fr Laranjeira. Although Morris was an amateur with 
no formal training in linguistics, the weaknesses of the volume he 
published in 1984 were more than compensated for by its usefulness to 
linguists as the first substantial dictionary of the Tetum language in 
English. A small Tetum-English phrase-book was brought out by Morris 
eight years later, in 1992. 

A great service to researchers and lovers of timorensia was performed 
by Kevin Sherlock, a Darwin-based bibliographer, who published in 1980 
a thoroughly researched Bibliography of Timor, with sections on 
linguistics, oral literature and religious text translations into vernaculars of 
East and West Timor. Mr Sherlock has made available numerous difficult- 
to-find books and articles, as well as good translations from the Portuguese 
of vital information on things Timorese. 

The first Australian professional linguist since Capell to take a scholarly 
interest in East Timor was Alan Baxter of Melbourne's Latrobe 
University, a specialist in the Creole Portuguese of Malacca, Java (Tugu), 


50 “Tópicos para um quadro linguístico dialectal de Timor Leste” (Marcos 1995: 105- 
125); “O futuro da língua portuguesa em Timor Leste” (127-140). 
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Macao and other parts of East Asia. While working at the University of 
Lisbon’s Centro de Linguistica in 1987, Dr Baxter gained access to 
Professor Almeida’s recorded language specimens, which included two 
speakers of the obsolescent Creole Portuguese of Dili (portugués de 
Bidau). The fruit of his research was a descriptive article on this dialect 
which, the author concluded, “is clearly related to both that of Malacca 
and that of Macao, but from limited data it is impossible to say which 
variety it resembles most.” In analysing Timor Creole Portuguese Baxter 
consulted with speakers of Tetum in Melbourne and his work, while only 
indirectly concerned with varieties of Austronesian, provided new insights 
into the structure of the East Timorese lingua franca. 

The present writer (Geoffrey Hull) became interested in timorensia 
through his work in Romance and Portuguese studies. While a research 
fellow at the Sydney University Language Centre in 1992, he investigated 
the structure and vocabulary of Tetum-Praça through interviews of 
informants from the local Timorese community. The emerging material 
was arranged into an English-medium Tetum language course and 
published the following year.” Between 1994 and 1996, in response to a 
request from Bishop Carlos Ximenes Belo, the author produced a series of 
pedagogical and literary materials in Tetum for the schools of the Diocese 
of Dili. The publications of this education project included a guide to the 
orthographical standardization of Tetum, an abecedário in the Fataluku 
language, and various translations into Tetum. Work was also begun on a 
modem and comprehensive Tetum dictionary; and two sociolinguistic 
studies (1994, 1996) also date from this period. Since 1997 the present 
writer’s research on Timorese languages has been conducted within the 
framework of the Linguistic Survey of East Timor project based at the 
University of Western Sydney Macarthur. Subsequent works include an 
alphabetical guide to standard Tetum (1997) and a comprehensive modern 
dictionary of Eastern Tetum currently in preparation. 

Other Australian scholars who have devoted themselves to Timorese 
linguistics in the 1990s are Anne Wait, who in 1994 submitted to the 
Northern Territory University a Master of Education thesis on a 
sociolinguistic theme: “Language Maintenance/Language Shift: Portuguese 
and Tetum in Darwin, Northern Territory, 1973 to 1993”; and Catharina 
van Klinken, a linguistics student at the Australian National University 
whose doctoral thesis (submitted in August 1997) was an analysis of the 
Western Tetum of Wehali in south-eastern West Timor. 


51 See especially Baxter 1988, a grammar of Malaccan Creole (Kristang). 

52 Baxter 1990: 28. 

53 Geoffrey Hull, Mai Kolia Tetun: A Beginner's Course in Tetum-Praga, the Lingua 
Franca of East Timor, Sydney: Australian Catholic Relief and the Australian Catholic 
Social Justice Council, 1993. A second, revised edition of this book appeared in 1996, 
together with a set of audio-cassettes with the exercises, reading passages and dialogues 
of the course recorded by six native speakers. These tapes were produced by the 
Sydney University Language Centre in 1996. 
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The four-volume Comparative Austronesian Dictionary published in 
1995 by a group of linguists based mainly at the Australian National 
University (Canberra) contained a wordlist and a description of Rotinese. 


The Timor-New Guinea link in scientific research 


The tantalizing question of the genetic affinities of the identified non- 
Austronesian languages of Timor was tackled in 1957 by a Dutch linguist, 
H.K.J. Cowan who was the first to recognize the existence of a ‘West 
Papuan’ phylum or family of languages centred in the Vogelkop (Bird’s 
Head) Peninsula of north-western New Guinea.” In this phylum Cowan 
included the languages of northern Halmahera and, on structural criteria 
alone, also the Timorese ones recognized as non-Austronesian by Capell. 

In 1959 the ethnologist Louis Berthe published the first of a string of 
works on the oral literature of the Bunak people, his study including a 
cursory description of their language. On the question of its identity, 
Berthe concluded rather vaguely that Bunak was a mixed language, with 
both Austronesian and ‘Papuan’ components, and perhaps related to the 
‘Proto-Malay’ (Austro-Asiatic) dialects of Malaya. In a follow-up article 
of 1963, Berthe analysed the morphosyntactic structure of Bunak. 

With this new Bunak data to exploit, Dr Cowan wrote the same year an 
article in which he was able to dismiss Berthe’s conclusions as incoherent, 
and to confirm the suspected West Papuan affiliations of Bunak (Cowan 
1963). In his study, Cowan connected fifteen Bunak lexemes and 
morphemes with four coastal languages of the southern Vogelkop 
Peninsula: Jahadian, Konda, Kampong Baru and Puragi. Two years later 
Cowan’s notice on the Oirata language of southern Kisar appeared in 
Lingua. In another offering of 1973, the Dutch linguist expanded his 
‘West Papuan’ theory by confirming that Oirata and Makasai were 
genetically related to Bunak. Cowan’s hypothesis that the Timor languages 
were related to those of South Vogelkop nevertheless rested on thin 
foundations: agreements in a few personal pronouns and no more than 14 
apparent lexical agreements out of the 21 South Vogelkop words studied. 

Arthur Capell’s study of 1944 had, for lack of data, excluded an 
analysis of Fataluku. In 1953 the Portuguese anthropologist Ruy Cinatti 
visited Sydney University on his way to Timor, and Capell asked him to 
obtain some information for him on this third Papuan language. While in 
Timor, Cinatti had a list of some 500 words and a text translated into 
Fataluku and forwarded this material to Capell, along with a copy of 
Manuel Ferreira’s 1951 article on Lovaia. On the basis of this information 


54 These languages are thought to have been brought to New Guinea from the north-west 
about 15,000 years ago. The earliest inhabitants of the island, apparently Australoids, 
arrived from 50,000 to 60,000 years ago, at a time when New Guinea was still joined to 
the Australian continent, see Wurm 1982: 260-1. 

55 See the summary of this evidence in Stokhof 1975: 25-6. 
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Capell produced in 1972, many years later, an analytical article including 
parallel Fataluku and Lovaia wordlists. That same year a French scholar, 
Henri Campagnolo, published a 24-page article on the Fataluku language. 
Campagnolo’s doctoral thesis of 1973 on the Fataluku dialect of Lórehe 
was lodged in the Sorbonne Library. The first (intrductory/theoretical) 
part of this thesis and was published in Paris in 1979. 

The then-accepted (if far from conclusively proved) “West Papuan” 
character of the Timorese non-Austronesian languages received a major 
upset in the mid 1970s, when it became evident to C.L.Voorhoeve, one of 
the leading authorities on Papuan linguistics, that the languages of South 
Vogelkop (and of the adjacent Bomberai Peninsula to the south) were not 
in fact West Papuan, as Cowan had thought, but—despite various evident 
West Papuan substratal elements—members of the Trans New Guinea 
phylum, the family to which some 70% of Papuan languages had been 
found by linguists to belong (Voorhoeve 1975a, 19755), 

Even as Voorhoeve was composing his case, Arthur Capell was 
beginning to arrive at a similar conclusion, and while in an article of 1975 
he tentatively accepted the ‘West Papuan’ classification of the Timor-Alor 
languages, he noted that “there seems to be very little in common and a 
good deal of difference between the Alor-Timor languages and the others 
(i.e. those of northern Halmahera and Vogelkop)."*" Consequently Capell 
proposed that for the time being the Halmahera languages be known as 
WPP-1 (=West Papuan Phylum -1) and the Alor-Timor languages as 
WPP-2, since “grouping Abui [the only Alor language then known] 
tentatively with Makasai, Bunak, Fataluku, Lovaea and Oirata, it is clear 
that these languages do not form a coherent group, so that it is really not 
satisfactory to group them as though they did, and use the name WPP.” 

Voorhoeve's findings of 1975 regarding the Trans-New Guinea phylum 
have since found general acceptance, as has W. Stokhof's contemporary 
establishment of genetic links between Fataluku, Oirata, Makasai and 
Bunak and the twenty-odd languages of Alor (Ombai) and Pantar (Stokhof 
1975), recognized as non-Austronesian three-and-a-half decades earlier by 
the Dutch anthropologist Martha Nicolspeyer (1940). In an analysis of 117 
compared lexical items, Stokhof found that the Alor languages tended to 
agree more often with Makasai than with Bunak, a fact he related to the 
local tradition that at least one Alor language, Kolana, had been introduced 
from (north-eastern) Timor or Kisar.* 

By the time Professor Stephen Wurm published his 1982 synthetic 
study of Papuan languages, the progress of scholarship had allowed him to 
conclude that the South Vogelkop and Bomberai languages, though now 


56 The existence of a Trans New Guinea phylum was gradually recognized after the 
appearance of Joseph Greenberg's study of 1960, “Indo-Pacific Etymologies.” 

57 Capell 1975: 671. The first bearers of Trans-New Guinea speech may have reached 
the western shores of the island as early as 9,000 years ago; see Wurm 1982: 264, 

58 Capell 1975: 673. 

59 Stokhof 1975: 24. 


reassigned to the Trans-New Guinea phylum, displayed a strong West 
Papuan substratum. The corollary of his position was that the “Timor- 
Alor-Pantar Stock’ languages were similarly bistratic.9 

The real bedevelling factor in learned attempts to solve the problem of 
the origins of the non-Austronesian languages of the Timor region was, 
and still is, the dearth of data on the likely candidates for kinship among 
the vernaculars of West Irian. At the same time, the demonstrable 
process of wholesale relexification leading to phylum-switching, and the 
uncertain nature of the substratum in the mixed languages of Flores, Savu 
and Ndao (studied briefly by Capell in 1976) raises the question of 
possible residues—perhaps even in Alor and Timor too—of very early 
languages introduced from the Asian mainland and anterior to the 
migrations of bearers of West Papuan, Trans-New Guinea and 
Austronesian speech. 


Recent work on Timorese members of the Austronesian phylum 


Although it might initially appear to be a clear-cut matter, the 
classification of the Austronesian languages of Timor is no less complex 
than that of the non-Austronesian ones. The region of Eastern Indonesia to 
which Timor belongs anthropologically—a zone where the Malay and 
Papuan worlds meet and fuse—presents a bewildering degree of linguistic 
variety, a phenomenon that impressed and astonished the first European 
visitors to the area. It is a daunting task to attempt to establish mutual 
relationships and explore genetic connections for these hitherto little- 
studied languages, in many respects more dissimilar than similar and for 
many of which ‘Austronesian’ is a tentative label rather than an 
unambiguous classification. 

Scholars who have not dealt directly with the challenging complexities 
of Timor’s Austronesian varieties generally endorse the assumption that 
these languages are very ancient, having been implanted on the island in 
the same period (between 2500 and 2000 BC) that nearby Celebes and the 
Moluccas were being austronesianized from the Philippines. In his 
synthetic work of 1985, Prehistory of the Indo-Malaysian Archipelago, 
Peter Bellwood, a historian, made the claim (not textually supported): “it 
is apparent from archaeology that Austronesian settlers had reached Timor 


60 Wurm 1982: 201, 255. 

61 Today it has become apparent that the vocabularies of Timor’s non-Austronesian 
languages are more closely related—over a very long time-gap—to the languages of the 
South Bomberai and Onin Peninsulas (Mor, Tanah Merah and to a lesser extent Tha, 
Baham, Karas) than to those of the adjacent South Vogelkop coast. 

62 Cautious mention might be made here of Joseph Greenberg’s “Indo-Pacific 
Hypothesis’ and claims of links between the West Papuan languages and those of the 
Andaman Islands (see Wurm 1982: 30, 255, 262). 
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well before the end of the third millennium ВС”, a position reaffirmed in 
linguistics by Robert Blust’s hypothesis of a contemporary ancestral 
language from which the 150+ vernaculars forming his ‘Central Malayo- 
Polynesian’ subgroup of Austronesian supposedly evolved over this 
enormous time-span. 

Dr Blust’s hypothesis was first developed in a series of articles 
published from 1974 to 1982.54 The proposed Central Malayo-Polynesian 
subgroup (forming with Oceanic and the South Halmahera-West New 
Guinea subgroup the wider division of ‘Central-Eastern Malayo- 
Polynesian’) consisted of the Austronesian languages of the central and 
southern Moluccas, the Sula Archipelago, the north Bomberai Peninsula of 
West Irian (Onin, Sekar, Arguini, Bedoanas, Erikwanas) and a small 
coastal strip south of Kamrau Bay (Kaiwai), Timor and most of the 
surrounding islands, Savu, Sumba, Flores and East Sumbawa (Bima). 

Historically, the Blust hypothesis was a development and amplification 
of the ‘Ambon-Timor’ group delineated in S.J. Esser’s 1938 article in the 
Atlas van Tropisch Nederlands and supported by Isidore Dyen оп 
lexicostatistical grounds in 1965. Dyen's *Moluccan Linkage’, however, 
though encompassing Sumba, Flores, Savu and the South Moluccas, 
excluded Timor. The Central Malayo-Polynesian hypothesis has become 
widely accepted, but it is still far from perfect formulation, and valid 
questions about some of its suppositions have been raised by at least one 
specialist in East Indonesian languages. 

Such historical speculation, interesting and important as it is, seems 
nevertheless premature when the languages of Timor and the surrounding 
islands have the dubious distinction of being among the least studied in the 
world today. An enormous amount of work on data collection, description, 
analysis and comparison needs to be done on these vernaculars, and 
certainly we cannot hope to have satisfactory answers to the questions that 
arise about them until the dense linguistic jungles of the Spice and 
Sandalwood Islands have been fully explored—a task for the twenty-first 
century. 


63 Bellwood 1985: 125. 

64 However, Blust (1982: 247, n. 13) admitted that “The proposed Central Malayo- 
Polynesian subgroup has thus far been assumed without qualitative demonstration”. 

65 Sheet 9, 9b. 

6 On this question, see the last article in the present volume, pp. 167-9. 
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Perfective and Inchoative 
Verbal Markers in Tetum 


LANCE ECCLES 


In common with many languages of East and Southeast Asia, and also 
with many creoles, Tetun-Dili (or Tetum-Praga), the lingua franca of East 
Timor and the language of its capital Dili, is devoid of grammatical 
inflexion.! There are certain bound forms used in word derivation, but 
these are not freely applicable to any word of a particular class in the way 
that grammatical inflections are. 

Thus, the Tetun-Dili verb presents itself in an unvarying form, changing 
to indicate neither person, number, tense, aspect nor modality.? Person and 
number are indicated by the appropriate choice of pronoun or noun, while 
the other three variables are denoted in various ways: by context, by an 

Altogether there are seven grammatical markers associated with the 
verb? (or adjective):* three that precede it, sei, atu, foin, and four that 
follow it, hela, daudaun (daudauk), tiha, ona. Sei denotes futurity, 
amongst other things; atu is a modal marker, expressing intention; foin 
indicates that the action is very recent; hela marks stative aspect, and 
indicates that the participant in the action of the verb remains in a state 


1 Some highly Lusified speakers may add Portuguese inflections to nouns and adjectives 
recently borrowed from Portuguese, 

2 This is unlike certain other forms of Tetum, which have a rudimentary system of 
prefixing to mark person in the verb. 

3 There are other markers, though not necessarily verbal ones. For example, ba is an 
imperative marker, but it marks the clause not the verb, and is placed in clause-final 
position. 4 

4 At present it is not entirely clear whether there is justification for а separate 
wordclass ‘adjective’. To avoid this term for the time being, I will classify verbs as 
‘dynamic’ and ‘stative’, incorporating ‘adjective’ under the latter. 
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produced by that action; daudaun marks continuative aspect — the action 
of the verb is or was continuing to happen.” 

The question might be asked: Why are these words markers, and not 
some other part of speech, adverbs for example? The answer is that verbal 
markers do not mean anything by themselves; they need to be attached to 
a verb to have any significance. Hela can indeed function as an 
independent verb meaning ‘remain’, but for reasons that I will not detail 
here, I consider that when following a verb it has become grammaticalised 
to the stage at which it can be considered an aspect marker. 

It is with the two markers tika and ona that this paper is concerned. 
Both mark some sort of boundary to the effectiveness of a verb. In the 
case of tiha, that boundary is the completion of process; in the case of 
ona, it is the beginning of a new situation, whether the verb is dynamic or 
stative. Thus tiha functions as a marker of perfective aspect, and ona can 
be said to mark inchoative aspect. 

As a corpus for analysis, a number of the stories from Cliff Morris’ 
edition Verses and Legends from Timor (Morris 1983) have been chosen. 
This collection of tales, in parallel Tetum and English texts, covers several 
dialects of Tetum, but since the focus of this examination is Tetun Dili, I 
have restricted myself to the seven stories in that dialect, found on pages 
147 to 209. The bracketed numbers following the example sentences are 
the page numbers in that book. I have not followed Morris’ spelling in 
every detail, but have adjusted it to conform with that found in Geoffrey 
Hull’s Mai Kolia Tetun (Hull 1996), a work that is intended not only to 
introduce the Tetum language to non-speakers wishing to learn it, but also 
to establish it in a standard written form for native speakers. 


1. Tiha 

The particle tika occurs frequently in the texts, and it marks an action 
as being completed at a particular point; that is, it marks perfective aspect. 
1.1. Tiha marking a process as completed in the past 


The verb marked with tika usually represents an action that has been 
completed in the past: 


(1) Mau Kiak foti nia katana tesi-kotu tiha. 
(Mau Kiak lift his machete cut snap ПНА] 
Mau Kiak lifted his machete and cut it off. [158] 


5 This summary of the functions of the markers not discussed in the present paper is 
excessively brief and incomplete. A fuller investigation of their functions is the subject 
of current work. 
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(2) Reinu sira balu halai, balu samea tolan tiha. 
[people they some run, some snake swallow TIHA] 
Some people ran, some the snake swallowed. [160] 


(3) Liurai ho nia atan na’in-tolu bá subar tiha iha fatuk-kuak ida. 
[king and his servant person three, go hide TIHA at cave one] 
The king and his three servants went and hid in a cave. [162] 


(4) ...агап na'in-tolu ne'e bá duni iha Mau Kiak nia uma, hafuhu nia toba- 
dukur tiha no liurai-feto-oan ne’e. 
[servant person-three this go indeed in Mau Kiak his house, spy he lie- 
sleep TIHA with princess this) 
„ће three servants in fact went to Mau Kiak's house, to see if he had 
gone to bed with the princess. [162] 


1.2. Tiha marking future completion 


Tiha may also mark future completion of a process. The examples of 
future use of tiha in the texts under consideration all involve instructions 
or orders being given: 


(5) Nune'e, liurai haruka bolu reinu tomak atu foti besi ne’e, soe tiha. 
[so, king order call people all in-order-to lift iron this, cast TIHA] 
So the king issued an order, calling all the people to lift this iron, and 
throw it away. [148] 


(6) labele... ha’u haruka oho tiha ó. 
[not can... I order kill TIHA you) 
if you can't... I'll order you killed. [148] 


(7) Se lae, ami bá katak Amu liurai hodi oho tiha ó. 
[if not, we go say master king take-kill TIHA you] 
If not, we'll go and tell our master the king to kill you. [169] 


These three examples are preceded by a clause containing either haruka 
‘order’ or katak ‘tell’, but example (8) is the instructions themselves in 
direct speech: 


(8) “Orasida kalan, imi na'in-tolu bá Mau Kiak nia uma, ke'e rai-kuak ida 
besik nia toba-fatin, dudu tiha nia katana atu halo monu ba rai-kuak 
laran." 

[soon night, you person three go Mau Kiak his house, dig hole one 
near his bed, push TIHA his machete to make fall to hole inside] 

"Soon it will be night, the three of you go to Mau Kiak's house, dig a 
hole near his bed, and push his machete into the hole." [162] 


Notice that it is only dudu ‘push’ that is marked. Dudu might be 
considered to be the climax of the instructions being given; bá “go” and 
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ke'e ‘dig’ are only processes through which dudu will be achieved; halo 
monu “make it fall” is an outcome of dudu, and not an action that “the 
three of you” will perform. It is for the same reason that in example (5) 
the second verb, soe ‘throw’, is marked, but the first, fori ‘lift’, is not. 


1.3. Tiha marking a series of verbs: 
Tiha may mark more than one verb in succession: 


(9) Mau Kiak oho manu sira-ne’e hotu, tunu, han-bosu tiha. 
[Mau Kiak kill chicken them this finish, roast, eat satisfied TIHA] 
When Mau Kiak had finished killing these chickens, he roasted them 
and ate his fill. [150] 


In this instance, tika apparently marks both tunu ‘roast’ and han-bosu ‘eat 
one’s fill’. Since the verbs are being marked for completion, it seems 
logical that tiha is placed after the last verb in the series. In the texts there 
is only one other clear case of tiha operating on more than one verb at the 
same time, and it is very similar to example (9): 


(10) Mau Kiak foti nia katana, oho fahi ne'e hotu, lalar tiha, sira na’in-rua 
han. 
[Mau Kiak lift his machete, kill pig this finish, toast TIHA, they person 
two eat] 
Mau Kiak lifted his machete, and when he had killed the pig, he 
toasted it and the two of them ate it. (150) 


1.4. Tiha marking background 


Very often the verb marked with tiha signifies a completed process that 
forms a background to another action. In Tetum the marked verb and the 
following verb may both share the same subject, or may have different 
subjects. Examples (11) to (13) have the same subject in both clauses: 


(11) Soldadu sira rona tiha liurai-hameno ne’e, sira bá ona halo daudaun. 
[soldiers they hear TIHA royal-instruction this, they go ONA do 
DAUDAUN] 
When the soldiers had heard the royal instructions, they set off to 
carry them ош. [182] 


(12) То’о tiha iha fatin ida, sira na'in-rua hamrook bee, ladi’ak loos. 
[arrive TIHA at place one, they person two thirsty water, bad truly] 
Having arrived at a certain place, the two of them were really very, 

thirsty. (190) 
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(13) На, sira na'in-rua lori liman ne'e, hodi halai-hale’u tiha rai ne'ebá, 
hafoin sira na’in-rua to’o tiha iha karuik ida. 
[then they person two take arm this, and run-around TIHA land that, 
then they person two arrive PERF at cassia-tree one] 
Then the two of them took the arm, and having run round that place, 
they reached a cassia tree. [190] 


In Example (13) halai-hale’u ‘run round’ constitutes а background to 
to'o ‘arrive’. However, to’o itself is also marked with tiha since it 
represents a completed process. 

Notice the contrast in the next two examples, which occur within a 
couple of lines of each other: 


(14) Mau Kiak rona tiha, hateten... 
(Mau Kiak hear TIHA, say] 
Hearing this, Mau Kiak said... [154] 


(15) Liurai rona На ne'e, bolu kedas Mau Kiak, hateten... 
[king hear word this, call immediately Mau Kiak, say] 
The king, hearing these words, called to Mau Kiak immediately, 
saying... [154] 


In example (14), rona “hear” is marked with tika, indicating that Mau Kiak 
has finished hearing the words of his interlocutor and is responding. 
However, rona in example (15) is unmarked, suggesting that the king is 
still contemplating the words he has heard as he calls to Mau Kiak. 

In the following examples, (16) to (18), the tiha-marked verb and the 
following verb have different subjects: 


(16) Kaben ramata tiha, Mau Kiak fó derok oan ida ba nia. 
[marry finish TIHA, Mau Kiak give lemon little one to him] 
When the wedding was finished, Mau Kiak gave him a little lemon. 
[152] 


(17) Sira-nia aman ho inan mate tiha, hela mesak sira na’in-tolu de'it. 
[their father and mother die TIHA, stay alone they person three just] 
After their father and mother had died, just the three of them 
remained alone. [166] 


(18) Loron rua Ни tiha, sira bá duni hasoru emboot atu selu osan-finta. 
[day two pass TIHA, they go indeed meet governor to pay tax] 
After two days, they went to meet the governor in order to pay the 
taxes. [176] 


Examples of the types.(11) to (18) are relatively frequent in the texts. In 
such cases it is possible to regard the clause containing the tiha-marked 
verb as subordinate to the clause that follows: the first clause contains 
background information usually related to earlier information in the text, 
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while the second clause contains information that extends the action of the 
narrative. 


2. Ona 


Whereas tiha marks the completion of a process, ona marks the 
beginning of a new situation, and so can be called ‘inchoative’. Ona may 
indicate (1) that an action is now beginning or has already begun, (2) thata 
new situation results from an action, ог (3) that а new situation, аз 
signified by a stative verb, has come into existence. Whether the action 
takes place in the past, present or future is irrelevant. Ona is also found 
occurring with negative verbs in a few instances. 


2.1. Ona marking the beginning of an action 


(19) Jigante-karau ne'e bá ona foti, maibé la bele. 
[Giant ox this go ONA lift, but not can] 
The ox giant went to lift it, but could not. [152] 


Mau Kiak has just thrown his machete on the ground and told the giant to 
lift it; bd ‘go’ is marked with ona to indicate that the giant now begins to 
go across to it. 


(20) Nia sa'e ona, ku'u. 
{he go-up ONA, pick] 
He started up [the tree) and picked one. [168] 


Here, Kasian, looking for coconuts, has just arrived at a garden in which is 
a tree loaded with coconuts; sa 'e ‘ascend’ is marked with ona to indicate 
that he now begins to go up the tree. 


(21) Hafoin, sira na’in-rua haha ona kuda batar. 
(then, they person two begin ONA plant corn] 
Then the two of them began planting the corn. [166] 


In (21) the two protagonists arrive at a garden with the intention of 
planting corn. Here hahú ‘begin’ is marked with ona, whereas in example 
(22), which also contains the expression kuda batar “plant corn” (not 
proceeded by ћаћи) it is the verb kuda that is marked: 


(22) Aban, ami na’in-rua bele bá kuda ona batar? 
[tomorrow, we person two can go plant ONA corn] 
Can the two of us go and plant the corn tomorrow? [166] 


In example (22) it is the planting of the corn that constitutes the new 
situation, but in (21) the focus is on the beginning rather than on what is 
actually begun. 

Note that the time of the action is unimportant. Mostly the verb marked 
with ona refers to some past event, but in (22) it refers to a future event. 
In the texts there is an instance of bd ona occurring in adjacent sentences, 
one referring to the future (in an imperative context) and one referring to 


the past: 


(23) “Ó sa'e kuda ne’e, 6 bá ona!" Nia sa'e kuda пе’е, bá ona. 
[you mount horse this, you ро ONA! he mount horse this, go ОМА] 
“Mount the horse and be on your way!" He mounted his horse and 
set off. [200] 


Example (24) immediately follows Kasian’s giving his two sisters to a 


python: 


(24) Hafoin, fohorai lori ona Bui Kou ho Bui Klau ba nia uma iha fatuk-kuak 
ida. 
(then, python carry ОМА Bui Kou and Bui Klau to his house in cave one] 
Then, the python carried Bui Kou and Bui Klau to his house in a 
cave. [170] 


It is not the completion of the python's action (lori ‘carry’) that ona 
marks, but the beginning. In other words, the python does not reach the 
cave in this sentence, but sets off towards it. 


2.2. Ona marking a new situation resulting from an action 


Often the verb marked with ona is an action that has just been 
completed. If such a verb were marked with tiha, the focus would be on 
the completion of the action; however, marking it with ona focuses on the 
new situation that arises as a result of the action: 


(25) La'o, 1а’о, la'o loron hitu nia laran, sira to*o ona rai ne'e Mau Kiak hela 
ba ne'e. 
[walk, walk, walk day seven their inside, they reach ONA place this Mau 
Kiak stay to this]® 
They walked and walked for seven days, and they reached the place 
where Mau Kiak was. [162] 


The attention is not on the act of arrival, but rather on the situation of 
having arrived and being present. It is the same in the following examples: 


6 ba ne 'e “to this/it" refers to rai ne'e “the place”. 
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(26) La-oras de’it, ema ida mai ona, hateten ba sira na'in-rua... 
(soon just, person one come ONA, say to them person three) 
Ouite soon, someone came and said to them... (166) 


The focus is on the fact that the person has arrived and is now present to 
speak to them. 


(27) Aban fali, Kasian bá na'ok teni, maibé Bui Kou ho Bui Klau toman ona 
nia, sira na’in-rua hateten ba Kasian... 
[next-day again, Kasian go steal again, but Bui Kou and Bui Klau catch 
ONA him, they person two say to Kasian) 
The nest day, Kasian went to steal again, but Bui Kou and Bui Klau 
caught him, and the two of them said to him... (168) 


Kasian has been caught and is now in a situation in which he can be 
spoken to by the other two. 

Contrast the following two examples, which both contain the verb 
kaben ‘get married’, one being marked with tiha and the other with ona: 


(28) Hafoin, Mau Kiak kaben tiha liurai-feto oan ne’e, i nia ukun duni rai 
ne'e. 
[then, Mau Kiak marry TIHA princess this, and he rule indeed land this] 
Then Mau Kiak married the princess, and he ruled the land. [164] 


(29) Nanu'u, sira na’in-rua kaben ona. 
[so, they person two marry ONA] 
So the two of them got married. [186] 


In (28) the process of getting married is regarded as being complete, 
and the narrative moves on to other things that happen afterwards; but in 
(29) the interest is in the situation of having become married. In fact, (29) 
is the final sentence in the tale in which it appears, and nothing further 
happens. 


2.3. Ona marking a new situation signified by a stative verb 

When ona marks a stative verb (often the equivalent of an English 
adjective), it indicates that the situation signified by that word has come 
into existence: 

(30) Ohin пеге, ita susar опа. 


[today this, we difficult ONA] 
Today we are in trouble. [152] 
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The state of difficulty is something that the speaker has newly realised 
— а giant has just said that he will eat the speaker and his two 
companions. 


(31) Loraik-loraik, Kasian to’o hosi to’os mai, Bui Kou ho Bui Klau husu ba 
nia: “Eh! To’os boot ona?” 
[evening evening, Kasian arrive from garden come, Bui Kou and Bui Klau ask 
to him: hey! garden big ONA?] 
Every evening, when Kasian arrived from the garden, Bui Kou and 
Bui Klau asked him: “Hey! Has the garden grown? "[166] 


They are asking whether the garden has become big—that is, bigger (or 
more grown) than it was before. 


(32) Loraik, Kasian hamlaha ona, nia atu han saida. 
[afternoon, Kasian hungry ONA, he intend eat something] 
In the afternoon, Kasian became hungry and wanted to eat. [168] 


By marking hamlaha ‘hungry’ with ona, the meaning “became hungry" is 
conveyed. 


2.4. Ona with negative verbs 


When ona accompanies a negative verb (the negative marker is /a), this 
signifies that some situation is no longer in existence or is no longer valid. 


In example (33), the speaker counts his three rice-cakes and says: 


(33) Ha'u han ida, hela rua; ha'u han ida, hela ida; ha'u han ida, la iha ona. 
[I eat one, remain two; | eat one, remain one; | eat one, not there-is ONA] 
Jf I eat one, there will be two left; if I eat another, there will be one 
left; and if 1 eat another, there will be none left. [198] 


Example (34) involves the verb bele “be able”: 


(34) To'o tuku sanulu de'it, feto-oan ne'e terus la bele ona. 
[arrive o'clock ten only, daughter this bear not can ONA] 
By ten o'clock the daughter could bear it no longer. [178] 


It is evident that /a... ona is usually equivalent to the English “no longer”. 
As an additional illustration, here is one of a number of examples from 
the Tetum translation of the Gospel according to St John: 
(35) Tan ne’e, Jezús la la'o ona iha judeu sira-nia oin. 
[therefore, Jesus not walk ONA in Jews their face] 
So Jesus no longer walked in the sight of the Jews. [John 11.54] 
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However, there is а counter-example in the Morris texts: 


(36) Ha'u ћа'е Ба buka kiak mós la hetan опа. 
[1 TOPIC go seek poverty also not find ОМА] 
As for me, I will go in search of poverty and will not find it either.” 
[198] 


Here la... ona is not the equivalent of “no longer”, and the explanation lies 
in the nature of hetan “find”: it is unlikely that one is finding and then 
suddenly no longer finding. The significance of ona in this case is simply 
to indicate that the speaker enters a situation of having sought poverty and 
not found it. 


2.5. Ona marking consecutive verbs 


It sometimes occurs that several verbs in succession refer to a new 
situation, but only the first of the verbs is marked with ona: 


(37) Mau Brani ta’uk ona, nakdedar, tanis, hateten ba liurai-feto-oan пе'е... 
[Mau Brani fear ONA, shiver, weep, say to princess this...) 
Mau Brani began to be afraid, and to shiver and weep, and said to 
the princess... [172] 


Here three consecutive verbs, one stative and two dynamic, all indicate 
new situations (ta'uk ‘be afraid’, nakdedar ‘shiver’, tanis ‘weep’), but 
only ta'uk is marked with ona. The next example is similar: 


(38) To’o fali fatin ida, sira na’in-tolu Кое ona, hamlaha ho hamrook, 
[reach again place one, they person three tired ONA, hungry and thirsty] 
Again they reached a certain place, and the three of them had become 
tired, hungry and thirsty. (152) 


Of the three verbs (kole ‘be tired’, hamlaha ‘be hungry’, hamrook ‘be 
thirsty’) only the first is specifically marked with опа. Nevertheless, it 
seems that ona really refers to all three, since all describe new states. 
Contrast this with the marking of consecutive verbs with tika, as in 
examples (9) and (10): tika indicates completion, and appropriately is 
placed after the last verb in the series; in contrast, ona marks the beginning 
of a situation, and as a consequence is placed after the first verb in the 
series. 


7 The improbability of anyone going “in search of poverty” is explained by the fact that 
the hero of the story, being poor and resenting his condition, has set out to find poverty 
and overcome it. 
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3. Tiha ona 


It is possible to combine verbal markers in Tetum, and one such 
combination is tiha ona, though examples from this in the Morris texts are 
very few. 


(39) На’и mai atu ukun fali reinu, tanba ha'u aman ho inan, samea tolan tiha 
ona. 
[I come to govern again people, because my father and mother, snake swallow 
TIHA ONA] 
1 come so the people will be governed again, because my father and 
mother have been swallowed by a snake. [160] 


(40) Nia toba tiha, nia ria ne’e bolu fali nia, “Eh, па ne'e toba tiha ona?” 
[he sleep TIHA, his sister-in-law this call again him, hey, brother-in-law this 
sleep TIHA ОМА] 
When he had fallen asleep, his sister-in-law again called out to him, 
“Hey, brother-in-law, are you asleep?” [196] 


The combination contains something of the function of the two separate 
markers: tiha indicates the completion of a process; ona indicates a new 
situation. If a verb is marked just with tiha, the focus is on the point of 
completion; if it is marked just with ona, the focus is on the situation that 
follows; but if both tiha and ona are used, there is simultaneous focus on 
the completion and the resulting situation. 

Tiha ona can be said to mark perfect aspect, that is, it marks a verb not 
only as having been completed, but also as having produced a situation that 
continues into a later point in time. An example contrasting the functions 
of tiha ona and ona can be found the the Gospel according to St John: 


(41) Abraaun mate tiha ona, profeta sira més mate ona. 
[Abraham die TIHA ONA, prophets they also die ONA] 
Abraham is dead, and the prophets are also dead. [John 8.52) 


Abraham and the prophets are both in a state of being dead; hence ona; 
but Abraham completed his dying at a given time, and so in his case mate 
“die” is marked with tiha as well as ona (“he died and is dead”). The 
prophets, on the other hand, died at various times over several centuries, 
and so in their case tiha is not used, as there is no focus on any specific 
occasion. 


4. Summary 


The functions of tiha and ona, according to the study so far 
undertaken, can be summarised thus: 
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Tiha is a marker of perfective aspect: 


1. It marks the completion of a process, regardless of whether it is in 
the past or future. 

2. The marked verb may be subordinated to a following verb, and may 
form a background to the narrative in the following clause. 

3. It seems, though the examples are few, that a series of several verbs 
may be marked by a single tiha placed after the last one. 


Ona is a marker of inchoative aspect: 


1. If the marked verb is dynamic, the new situation may be the action 
symbolised by that verb or it may be the situation produced after 
the action has ceased. 

2. If the marked verb is stative, the new situation is the state that the 
verb symbolises. 

3. It seems that a single ona may mark a series of several verbs, in 
which case it is placed after the first one. 

4. When it marks a negative verb (a verb preceded by la), it usually 
signifies that a situation is no longer applicable. 


Tiha ona is a marker of perfect aspect: 


It marks a verb not only as a process that has been completed at a 
particular point, but also as having produced a situation that continues 
into a later point in time. 


This description has been unavoidably sketchy, since the material has, 
almost without exception, been taken from a single source (Morris 1983), 
a source which, furthermore, is not free of typographical errors. Only two 
of the verbal markers of Tetum have been considered, and the comparative 
brevity of the source material means that some of their functions may be 
unrepresented. The reader will have noticed, for example, that the two 
examples of the combination tiha ona required supplementing from 
another source. 

The present study is part of ongoing work to describe the functions of 
all the Tetum verbal markers; one point requiring clarification is the 
function of daudaun, which, while basically marking continuative aspect, 
often seems to encroach upon the area of ona. 

Printed sources are not easy to come by, and more use will need to be 
made of the judgment of native-speaking informants. This however, has its 
dangers. The writer himself is well aware of how difficult he often finds it 
to make accurate judgments on nuances of meaning in his native English. 

As for the printed sources, the most easily available are the Tetum 
translations of the Gospels published by the Diocese of Dili. Using these, 
however, has a drawback: they are translations from the Portuguese, and 
their usage appears to reflect the original language to some degree. This is 
to be expected, as educated speakers of Tetum have full command of the 
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Portuguese language, and the result is that this, as a prestige language, will 
have some influence on their Tetum. 

That raises the final guestion of the sort of Tetum one should target in 
studying the verbal markers (or any other aspect of the language). Should 
it be the written language of highly lusified speakers? Should it be the 
speech of less educated inhabitants of Dili? Or should it be the more 
conservative forms of the language spoken in other parts of the territory 
and across the border in West Timor? 

The ideal answer is that it should be all of these. The more realistic 
answer is that any study will reflect the sources and types of speakers 
available. 
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Bamboos in Timor 


LEN MULLER, GEOFFREY HULL, 
KEVIN SHERLOCK! 


Eastern Indonesia is an area where Asian and Australian flora converge, 
and the indigenous vegetation of Timor, in particular its numerous species 
of bamboo, constitutes an interesting chapter of botanical science. It is 
therefore regrettable that, apart from the work of Dr Elizabeth Widjaja of 
the Herbarium Bogoriense and Dr Soejatmi Dransfield of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, modern taxonomists have paid scant attention to the 
bamboos of this region.2 

Giant grasses remarkable for their woody, strongly branched stems and 
stalked leaf blades, bamboos are of ancient origin, emerging early in the 
evolution of grasses, radiating from their place of provenance on the 
Gondwanan super-continent during the Cretaceous period. Several genera 
of bamboos are endemic to southern and eastern Asia, where for 
thousands of years they have been intimately linked with the gardening, 
landscaping, culinary, crafting, sailing and fishing activities of man. So 
important is this plant in the anthropology of Timor that Portugal’s 
remotest colony was described by one writer as a ‘bamboo civilization’ 
and indeed until 1975 the Portuguese flag in Timor generally flew from 
bamboo poles. Names of bamboos also feature in Timorese toponymy; an 
early name of Ainaro, capital of the South Mambai kingdom of Suro, was 
Or Luli ‘sacred bamboo’. 

Bamboo came to Timor by two means: the first, by natural dispersal 
mechanisms early in the shaping and positioning of the island by plate 
tectonics, and the second, from selected bamboo clonal material 
introduced by man. Whereas in most of the Asian mainland bamboos are 


1 In this collaborative article the botanical sections were written by Len Muller, the 
linguistic references and translations from the Portuguese were made by Geoffrey Hull 
and the lexicographical arid bibliographical searches were undertaken and organized by 
Kevin Sherlock. 

2 Widjaja 1987, 1997; Dransfield 1982, 1995. 

3 Thomaz 1975: 427. 
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largely harvested from the wild, in the Malay Archipelago much of the 
bamboo used by man is cultivated, and this is particularly the case in Java. 
In ancient times many of the cultivated clones of Java and possibly other 
parts of the Sunda Shelf were taken to other islands, including, apparently, 
Celebes and Timor, and perhaps others further east. These particular 
cultivated clones do not reproduce like true species, but are planted from 
propagules obtained by vegetative propagation only. These propagules arc 
identical, unlike seedlings, which show minor variations. 

Movement of the Indonesian cultivated bamboo clones from their places 
of origin must have been in very remote times, because the clones occur 
on many different islands separated by deep seas, and yet they are 
cultivated widely in each of these islands, often on inaccessible mountains 
while not on the surrounding plains. The late Professor R.E. Holttum, who 
studied the bamboos of Malaysia and New Guinea, believed that the 
bamboos taken to the Sunda Islands in ancient times were hybrids, 
presumably selected by rice-growing people who planted them and used 
their wood to make containers, mats, ropes for controlling animals, human 
and animal housing and other useful things. 

Timor is one of those parts of the world where documentary history is 
an almost total blank in the pre-European ages and where scholars must 
rely on analyses of anthropological, linguistic and archeological evidence to 
piece together the events of a shadowy past. In our efforts to trace a 
history of bamboo species in Timor we have searched the available 
European literature and the lexical resources of the Linguistic Survey of 
East Timor for references. The research we present here confirms the 
general botanical opinion that bamboos, of both indigenous and non- 
indigenous status among the flora of the island, have a very long history in 
Timor. 


The three main bamboos of Timor 


All Timorese languages have a generic word for ‘bamboo’, though it is 
interesting to note that, in spite of the heavy Malay influence all over the 
island, the Malay noun bambu has not found a place in the vocabulary of 
any of the local languages. This must have something to do with the fact 
that the Malay word bambu (which, through Portuguese and Dutch, 
yielded our English term)? is itself not indigenous, but a loanword from an 
Aryan language of north-western India, the main candidates, according to 
etymologists, being Marathi and Gujarati, both of which have the term 


4 [n conversations with F.A.McClure, see McClure 1966: 177-8. 

5 The 16th century Portuguese adapted the Malay bambu as mambu (with the stress on 
the second syllable). This became the Dutch bamboes, whence the English word. The 
modern Portuguese bambu is closer to the original Malay etymon. 
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bambi.$ In both Timoric (Timorese Austronesian) languages and Malay, 
the traditional words denoting bamboo species are all of ancient origin and 
at least two of them can historically be traced back as far as Taiwan and 
Southern China. The three main roots are the Proto-Austronesian *qauR, 
the generic term for bamboo (Bambusa vulgaris); Proto-Hesperonesian 
*bitun, denoting a tall, thick variety (Dendrocalamus asper); and Proto 
Hesperonesian-Formosan *buluq, the name given to various fine varieties. 

The modern reflexes of these three roots in Malay and Timoric 
languages are the following: 


*qauR Malay aur 


Tetum au; Rotinese, Dawan, Galoli, Atauran 00; 
Lakalei oor; Kemak ua; Mambai (Suro) or; 
Kairui aa; Midiki ae ‘bamboo’ (generic). 


*Ы вц) Malay bambu betung, buluh betung 


Tetum, Mambai (Manua) betun; Mambai (Suro, 
Lolei), Lakalei, Waimaha, Midiki, Naueti betu; 
Idaté betuk; Tokodede betul. 


*bulug Malay buluh, buloh 


Tetum fafulu; Bekais fulu; Lakalei hulu; 

Idaté lahulu; Tokodede ulo; Kemak hulo, ulo; 
Mambai (Manua, Lolei) ula; Mambai (Suro) 
nau-hul; Kairui wuru; Waimaha betu-wulu; 
Midiki kai-wulu. 


Although we have here a perfect series of formal cognates, these terms 
refer to different things in Malay and in Timoric languages. The Timoric 
reflexes of *qauR are the generic terms for bamboo, whereas the Malay 
aur (marginalized by the borrowing bambu), denotes, at least in standard 
Indonesian, a tall variety only.” In Tetum common cultivated bamboo is 
termed au-maus (Tetun-Prasa) or au-di'an (Tetun-Terik) ‘tame bamboo’ 
in contradistinction to au-fuik ‘wild bamboo’, which refers to a thorny 
variety. In Timor the main use of Bambusa vulgaris is in the construction 
of walls. The shoots of the plant are also edible. 

All the Timoric reflexes of *bulug describe a fine bamboo that grows to 
25-30 metres tall, whereas in Malay buluh is a generic term and synonym 
of bambu. On the other hand there аге no reflexes of Proto-Hesperonesian 


6 The Aryan word may have been transmitted to Malay via a Dravidian language such 
as Tamil. = 

7$. Wojowasito, Kamus итит Indonesia Inggeris (Penerbit СМ. Репрагапр, 1976): 
aur, species of tall bamboos (р. 29). 

8 In Ambonese Malay bulu is the ordinary word for “bamboo.” 
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*bitug in Timor: all the forms above are historically derivates of the Malay 
betung, denoting in East Timor a very thick and tall bamboo reaching a 
height of 30 metres. The fact that its full name in Tetum is au-betun 
shows that au is perceived to be the original and basic variety of local 
bamboo. Au is long-established enough а noun to have its own derivative 
adjective, auk, which features in the generic term ai-auk, applied to any 
variety of bamboo. 

The linguistic evidence suggests, then, that Dendrocalamus asper was 
introduced to the island much later than Bambusa vulgaris. Its 
comparatively recent arrival is further indicated by the fact that the pre- 
Austronesian aboriginal languages of the island have no word for it, 
whereas they all have equivalents of the early linguistic invader *qauR = 
Marae mah, Bunak ma, Fataluku mahárunu (Lautém), kíniru (Lospalos). 

Nor does the thin, fine variety appear to be of ancient cultivation in 
Timor, since the local Papuan terms are all Austronesian loanwords: Bunak 
lep (< Ambonic loleba), Makasai uluhu, betu-fulu, Fataluku ileu (both 
from the Timoric reflexes of *bulug). The so far unexplained substitutes 
for *buluh in Galoli (soti), Atauran (kamea) and Naueti (oha) may 
represent old Celebean names of fine bamboo varieties; there is at any rate 
no evidence so far that they are aboriginal terms. 

Very easily propagated from culm cuttings,? Dendrocalamus asper has 
become the most important species of bamboo in the island today, in spite 
of its being a comparatively recent import. In fact in most Tasi-Feto 
(north coast) languages the reflexes of the Malay betung have become the 
generic term for bamboo, ousting the traditional *qauR. This has occurred 
in Tokodede, Northern Mambai, Waimaha, and some dialects of Makasai, 
as well as in one southern vernacular, Naueti. 

The East Timorese use the culms of au-betun to make water-pipes, 
walls, roofs, water tanks, guitars, and even mail-bags for postmen. 
Regarding fafulu, it is interesting to note that because of the bamboo’s 
reed-like appearance, this word was selected by the recent translators of 
the Gospels to express in Tetum the reed (in the Portuguese source-text 
cana) that features in several narratives. Below are two instances of its use 
in these translations from the Portuguese:10 


Luke VII, 24: 


Portuguese: “Que fostes vós ver ao deserto? Uma cana sacudida do vento?” 

Tetum: “Imi bá haree saida iha rai-fuik maran? Fafulu ida ne'ebé leok iha anin?” 

English: “What did you go to see in the desert? A reed which quivers in the 
wind?” 


9 The culm of the bamboo is its hollow aerial stem. 
10 The source text (with orthography subseguently standardized) is Liafoun diak ba 
kiak sira: Evangelho Sao Lucas тап. Diocese de Dili, 1994. 
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Mark KV, 19 


Portuguese: E lhe davam na cabeça com uma cana, € lhe cuspiam no rosto... 
Tetum: Sira baku Nia ulun ho fafulu ida, tafui ba Nia futar oin... 
English: And they struck His head with a reed, and spat in His face... 


In his Tetum-Portuguese dictionary of 1907 Raphael das Dores also 
gave the term burkasa, a word borrowed from Macanese Creole (< 
burcassa) and used as a synonym for fafulu.! 


Other bamboo species in Timor 


In many parts of the Malay archipelago two thorny bamboos grow 
extensively: Bambusa bambos (L.) Voss and Bambusa blumeana Schultz. 
Both these bamboos (generically known as Bambusa spinosa in older 
botanical references)!2 provide good culms in dry areas such as East Java 
and the second of them grows in Timor, which is a dry island. Timor’s 
Bambusa blumeana thrives in the clay zone of the north-eastern lowlands, 
in the foothills of Loihuno and in the nearby volcanic ridges lower than 
1000 metres in elevation.!3 Another variety of Bambusa spinosa grows in 
the clay zones of the central uplands and the southern lowlands (Fehan).* 
Both these varieties are known in Tetum as au-fuik ‘wild bamboo’ and 
have edible shoots. 

Au-lotuk (Tetum ‘delicate bamboo’) is a species used by the East 
Timorese in the production of tables, chairs and flutes (Tetum ји", kfu'i). 
This is a variety of Schizostachyum,-a genus which occurs from Southern 
China and Sumatra to New Guinea and the Torres Strait, and was called 
*tamiar in Proto Malayo-Polynesian. In Makasai it is known as ulumata, a 
name founded on uluhu (= Tetum fafulu). Dr José dos Santos Carvalho, 
in the medical study of Portuguese Timor he presented in 1946, mentioned 
Bambusa arundo Wight (syn. B. bambos) as producing shoots used as an 
indigenous foodstuff. Eighteen years later Maria Margarida de Castro, in an 
article on Timorese grasses, mentioned this same bamboo as a very tall 
and robust variety growing up to 10 metres, bordering the woodlands in 
the savannas and grassy plains of the south.!5 


11 Dores 1907: 98. 

12 The Proto-Hesperonesian term for this bamboo has been reconstructed as *kawayan, 
a name not found in Timor. 

13 This bamboo has been variously classified as Bambusa blumeana Schult.f. and 
Bambusa spinosa Bl., ex Nees. 

14 Metzner 1977; 302-7; 314. 

15 Sra. Castro classified this bamboo as Arundinaria sinica Hance and Arundinaria 
wightii Nees. In a report relating to investigations of 1886, José Gomes da Silva (Silva: 
1887: 192, 26 May) listed a Bambusa arundo Klein as one of the thorny bamboos of 
Portuguese Timor. 
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Au-lotuk “delicate bamboo” or Schizostachyum brachycladum, has 
attractive yellow culms up to about five centimetres in diameter with violet 
or purple culm-sheaths, and it is а favourite ornamental throughout South- 
East Asia. A green form of Schizostachyum brachycladum is used for fine 
weaving in other areas, notably Celebes. 

Another bamboo which it has not yet been possible to classify 
botanically is au-kaiko which, according to António de Oliveira, is “used 
for uprights and beams of huts in virtue of its resistance. The branches are 
used for making tobacco pipes".!6 


Bambusa lako 


An unusual and interesting imported species of bamboo that grows 
today in parts of northern Australia is a giant black clumping variety. 
Although it was difficult to discover the origin of this bamboo, it was 
eventually confirmed that the plant had been brought to Australia from East 
Timor in the days of Portuguese rule. This bamboo was for many years 
mistaken for the Javanese bamboo, Gigantochloa atroviolacea, described 
in 1987 by Elizabeth A Widjaja as an entity separate from the green 
bamboo, Gigantochloa atter.!? It became clear on checking the Timor 
black against Dr Widjaja's description of Gigantochloa atroviolacea that 
the bamboos were not the same—they are readily distinguished by an 
examination of their culm-sheaths—and further study of the distribution of 
Gigantochloa revealed that none of them is indigenous to areas east of the 
Wallace Line. 

After searching all available references to bamboos in literature on East 
Timor, it became our belief that this plant was identifiable with a species 
widely known in its island of origin by the expression ‘civet bamboo’ (cf. 
Tetum au-laku, Tokodede betul-lako, Makasai maheri-laku), the reference 
being to an animal that favours this plant as a habitat: the Јаки or common 
palm-civet or toddy-cat (Paradoxurus hermaphroditus) a small, aggressive 
mammal of the genus Viverridae.!8 

Au-laku has been glossed as follows in the extant dictionaries of the 
Tetum language: 


16 Oliveira 1991: 10. 

17 With a very resonant wood, Gigantochlea atroviolacea, known regionally as bambu 
wulung ‘black bamboo’, is used to make musical instruments, for example the angklung 
and calung of West Java. The term atter (not to be confused with the Latin ater “black”) 
is from the Sundanese name awi atter. 

18 Known as musang in Malay. There are few mammals indigenous to Timor, among 
them the laku and the more docile, tree-dwelling marsupial meda (Phalanger orientalis), 
a variety of cuscus. Both these animals are of New Guinean origin. Palm-civets are a 
great pest in East Timorese coffee-plantations where they attack the beans. There is 
also a variety of banana-palm known locally as hudi-laku because of the visitations of 
these animals. 
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Dores 1907. au-lako, s. bambu preto riscado de claro. 
“black bamboo with light stripes.” 


Mendes 1935. au-lacu, variedade de bambu de casca preta. 
“variety of bamboo with black skin” 


Whether this compound noun is current in the West Timorese dialect of 
Tetum needs to be ascertained: in Father A. Mathijsen’s Tetum-Dutch 
dictionary (1906) there is no mention of au-laku or betun-laku, nor does 
the term feature in Fransiskus Monteiro's Western Tetum-Indonesian 
dictionary of 1985.19 

About twenty-five years ago, a small propagule of this black bamboo 
was brought to Cairns by an Australian visitor who had been holidaying in 
Portuguese Timor. The bamboo appeared to be growing wild around 
Baucau, a town set among rugged limestone hills and springs, near the 
northern coastline. At that time most travellers spent a few days at Baucau, 
and explored the surrounding area by four-wheel drive before going on to 
Dili, the capital. The weekly prop-jet plane from Darwin landed at Baucau 
because Dili's airstrip could take only light planes. From Dili it was 
possible to go overland by truck to Kupang, Indonesia, at the western end 
of the island. This route was a popular one in the “island hopping' days, 
when hippies enjoyed the long trip and numerous stop-overs between 
Darwin and Katmandu. 

In Australia the transplanted species, arguably one of the world's 
loveliest bamboos, is a reminder of those days. This plant appears to be 
unknown in Java and other parts of Asia, nor is it mentioned in any 
popular publications on bamboo. It has, on the other hand, found its way 
into North American botanical collections. Although there have been 
unconfirmed reports of flowering in Australia, none of the plants in North 
Queensland (now numbering in the hundreds) is known to have bloomed 
since the plant's introduction in about 1970. 

In 1991 Drs Widjaja and Dransfield were advised of the existence of the 
Timor bamboo in Queensland—and indeed in other parts of Australia—and 
the plant was given the name “Giant Black Incognita' to emphasize that it 
was not Gigantochloa atroviolacea and that its place of origin in Timor 
needed to be verified to discover whether it had been introduced from 
elsewhere or whether it was endemic. We tended to favour the latter view, 
as the name au-laku seemed to be an old one, having been mentioned by 
Dores. The following description, in addition to drawings and 
photographs, was sent to the two botanists; it was also checked with 
Timorese people living in Darwin. The informants confirmed the existence 
of a black bamboo in both Baucau and Dili, but did not know the Tetum 
name au-laku. 


19 However, the term is also omitted from the East Tetum dictionary of Domingos M. 
Dores Soares, published in 1985. 
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Fig. 2. Bambusa lako (Timor black bamboo): young shoot, culm sheath, 
and leaves. — 


In 1993, Dr Widjaja went to East Timor and was able to locate “Giant 
Black Incognita” planted in local gardens. Informants told her also of a 
wild stand. Four years later she published a description of the bamboo, 
recording its various vernacular names (au lako, au metan, au meta, au 
meta) and finally naming it Bambusa lako.?? Widjaja noted that the culms 
were used for building structures (roofing and walls) and traditional 
furniture. Also mentioned in her study were the facts that no flowers of 
the bamboo have yet been obtained, and that these are needed to confirm 
its placement in the genus Bambusa. 

The culms of Giant Black Incognita arise from sympodially-branched 
rhizomes and are erect, their upper part nodding and pendulous. Growing 
up to twelve metres high, they are dark green when young, with a few 
darker or greener stripes on a few internodes. Older culms are dark 
brownish purple, almost black, with a few dark green, light green, yellow, 
yellowish orange or creamy white stripes, ranging in width from Imm or 
less to 1cm on only a few internodes. Though infrequent, these stripes are 
a noticeable feature of the culm. The maximum culm diameter is 6-8cm, 
though most often 4-5cm, and the wall thickness is 1cm. Some aerial 
roots are present on the first few nodes from the ground. There are 
internodes up to 35cm in mid culm. 

In mature clumps, culms do not branch up to 15 nodes from the 
ground, although a few weak branches may form on some of these nodes 
as the culm ages over a few years. The branching complement on each 
node from about the fifteenth node upwards consists of one large wiry 
branch (1cm in diameter), two smaller ones (6mm diam.) and about six 
smaller ones about 3mm in diameter. Some branches are lightly striped, 
similarly to the culms. 

The culm sheaths absciss readily as the culm grows and bear patches of 
dark brown hairs on the back. Figure 1 is a drawing made from fresh and 
living specimens. The blade is almost triangular. Since the plant is non- 
deciduous, the blade does not reflex when dry, but remains erect and 
firmly attached to the sheath. The auricles are extended laterally at their 
outer ends, their upper margins near the blade bearing filamentous 
extensions which look superficially like hairs. These are wavy in shape and 
up to 1cm long. The ligules are entire, never splitting when dry. They are 
not joined to the auricles and are slightly denticulate (some almost smooth) 
on the upper margin. Foliage leaves are up to 27cm x 3cm, but much more 
commonly 18cm x 2cm, and glabrous on both surfaces. The foliage leaf 
sheaths, when young, are covered with light brown bristly hairs. 


20 Tt should be noted that the name bambusa lako is not strictly speaking correct from a 
linguistic standpoint, since the final -o is due to a Portuguese orthographical convention 
which does not indicate the actual pronunciation of the word in most Timorese 
languages. The linguistically correct term would be Bambusa laku, and a lusified 
alternative would be Bambusa laco. 
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Bamboo products of East Timor 


Endemic bamboos in Timor are of great interest in tracing the 
relationships between the East Gondwanan sector of this far-ranging group 
of flowering plants, and the origins of those that man has sought to 
cultivate and perhaps select for his own special uses. Such relationships 
between man and cultivated plants can be considered truly symbiotic. 

An idea of the wide range of Timorese bamboo products can be gauged 
from the bamboo-specific terminology given in the classic Tetum- 
Portuguese dictionary of Canon Manuel Patrício Mendes (1935), as well as 
in Raphael das Dores” shorter dictionary of 1907 (= Dores). In the entries 
reproduced below old lusified Tetum spellings have been standardized and 
the Portuguese entries are followed by an English translation:?! 


arku, s. Arcos ornamentais de bambu e folhagem usados em Timor nas festas, 
etc. (do port.) 
Ornamental bamboo and foliage arches used in Timor [as decorations] for 
festivals (Portuguese loanword). 


au-basa (salopa; lalosu, lalousu, lalosuk, lalousuk), 5. Caixa de bambu usada а 
tiracolo pelos timorenses; (Dores) bambu com tampa para conter liquido. 
Bamboo box usually carried strung over the shoulders by the Timorese; 
bamboo with a lid to hold liquid. 


au-doran, bee-doran [Dili] s. Редасо de bambu de mais de um пб, servindo 
para ir buscar água ou outras aplicações. 
Piece of bamboo of more than one nodal segment, used to fetch water and 
for other purposes. 


au-duban, s. Barique dialect = au-basa; Bubussuço dialect = gargón. 


au-hakenuk, s. (Dores) Bambu cortado em diagonal no extremo. 
Bamboo cut diagonally at the end. 


au-haran, s. Divisão interior do nó dos bambus. 
Internal division of bamboo nodes. 


au-kakoo, s. (Dores) Bambu que alem de tampa tem tambem um bico para correr 
o liquido. 
Bamboo which, as well as а lid, has also a spout to allow liquid to flow 
through. 


21 Omitted from this list are those entries marked (t.h.) = tétum holandês “Dutch 
Tetum’, as these consist of words and expressions from Fr Mathijsen’s Tetum-Dutch 
dictionary of 1906, the meanings of which were frequently misunderstood by Fr 
Mendes, who clearly knew little Dutch. These entries need to be revised and corrected 
against the originals before republication. 
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au-kenuk, s. Vaso pegueno de bambu servindo de copo. 
Small bamboo vessel used as a cup. 


au-klakat, s. (Dores) Bambu, rachado numa extremidade, para apanhar fruta ou 
para introduzir as tigelinhas de marmello indigena, de que se usa nas festas 
para fazer as illuminações. 
Bamboo, split at one end, for picking fruit or onto which are stuck shells of 
the native дитсе, used as lamps. 


au-luka, s. (Dores) O buraco que os indigenas fazem no bambu destinado á 
“toaca” e pelo qual elles bebem. 
The hole made by the natives in bamboos used for storing palm-wine and 
through which they drink. 


au-modon, s. Raspas do bambu servindo para fazer velas (amassadas com a 
polpa oleaginosa de varios frutos) e servindo também de isca. 
Bamboo scrapings used to make candles (kneaded with the oily pulp of 
different fruits) and also used as bait. 


bee-knemu, s. (Dores) Copo de bambu. 
Bamboo drinking vessel. 


bero, s. Barco indigena feito de um tronco escavado. 
Indigenous boat made from a hollowed-out trunk, 
bero-liman, pequenas vigas (ordinariamente bambus) paralelas aos lados do 
bero que servem de flutuadores para lhe dar mais estabilidade. 
Small (ordinarily bamboo) parallel beams fitted to the sides of a ‘bero’ 
boat as outriggers to give greater stability. 


bote, s. Césto (de ordinário de bambu) com corda para pendurar da cabeça. 
Basket (usually of bamboo) with a cord for hanging it from the head. 


da'an, v. (Dores) Cozer comida. Este termo é empregado pelos indigenas para 
indicar uma operação que elles fazem quando acampam, e que vem a ser: 
cortar em bocados a carne que se lhes distribue ou elles podem arranjar, 
mettê-la em um canudo de bambu verde muito grosso, deitando-lhe sal, e 
atirar com esse bambu bem rolhado para uma grande fogueira; em pouco 
tempo fica a сате cozida com о summo de bambu, o qual lhe transmitte um 
gosto bastante agradavel. 


To cook food. This term is used by the natives to describe a procedure of 
theirs when they are camping out, and is as follows: cutting into bits the 
meat which they are given or can obtain, placing it in a very big green 
bamboo pipe, adding salt, plugging the bamboo carefully and throwing it 
onto an open fire; in a short time the meat is cooked in the juice of the 
bamboo, which gives it a rather pleasant taste. 


dadoras (kadoras), s. Calhas de bambu para encanar a água. 
Bamboo pipe for channelling water. 
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deni (kdeni), 5. Bambu (ou pau) com galhos/os ramos cortados um pouco longe 
do tronco servindo de escada. 
Bamboo (or length of wood) with branches cut a little distance from the 
trunk and used as a ladder. 


deo, s. Estacada, cêrco de bambus ou troncos (para animais, horta, etc.); caniço, 
estacada no mar para pescar; caniço em forma de esteira com a mesma 
aplicação. 
Stockade, enclosure of bamboo or tree-trunks (for animals, a garden etc.); 
meshwork trap for sea-fishing; meshing in the shape of a mat for the same 
purpose. 


didi-he’in, 5. Bambus colocados horizontalmente sôbre que assentam as hadak 
e tábuas das paredes. 
Bamboos placed horizontally upon which palapa slats and wall planks are 
set. 


didin, s. Paredes da casa (uma-didin); tapume, divisão feita de bambus 
espalmados, palapa etc.; didin uma, v. fazer as paredes da casa; cercar, vedar. 
House walls (uma-didin); partition made from flattened bamboos, palapa 
etc.; didin uma, to make house walls; to hedge, fence off. 


didirin, s. (Dores) Pau para esmagar bambu ou palapa. 
Piece of wood for crushing bamboo or bamboo laths. 


doen, s. Bambus colocados paralela e horizontalmente para estender as meadas 
etc. 


Bamboos placed in parallel and horizontal wise for extending thread etc. 


duut, v. (Dores) Buracar, esburacar. Usa-se principalmente para indicar o fazer 
buracos em bambu ou madeira com um ferro em brasa. 
To perforate, make holes. It is used mainly to denote the making of holes 
in bamboo or wood with an iron heated in live coals. 


felit, v. (Dores) Tecer objectos de fibras de bambu, como cestos, etc. 
To weave objects from bamboo fibres, such as baskets, etc. 


fu’i-doros, s. (Dores) Gaita. Feita de varios canudos de bambu fino, como as 
dos capadores em Portugal e Hespanha. 
Pan-pipes. Made from several pipes of fine bamboo, like those used by 
gelders in Portugal and Spain. 


gargón (gargó, dargón, karkó, kakó, au-karkó) s. Vaso de bambu, bilha para 
água de forma especial. 
Bamboo vessel, a special kind of water jug. 


hadak, s. Bambu rachado e espalmado (usado pelos timorenses na construção 
de casa, paredes, soalho, camas, etc.); (Dores) Leito indigena feito de 
bambus, ao qual os europeus dão o nome de “lanten”. 
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Split and flattened bamboo (used by the Timorese in the construction of 
houses, walls, ceilings, beds etc.); (Dores) Indigenous bed made of bamboo, 
to which the Europeans give the name “lanten”. 


hahuuk, s. Zarabatana (tubo de bambu longo e direito de que os timorenses se 
servem como brinquedo ou para caçar pequenos animais soprando por uma 
extremidade e fazendo sair uma seta pela outra); (Dores) Abuis. Os indigenas 
dão este nome a um bambu com que apanham uns passarinhos que devastam 
o nélle, especie do “rice birds” de que ha grandes quantidades em Shanghai. 
Blowpipe (tube of long, straight bamboo which the Timorese use as a 
plaything or to hunt small animals by blowing into one end and expelling 
an arrow from the other); (Dores) Snare. The natives give this name to a 
bamboo with which they catch little birds that destroy rice, a species of 
rice-birds of which there are large numbers in Shanghai. 


haknosen, у. Pôr bambus transversais (a segurar os verticais no lutu mane ou a 
segurar os bambus espalmados (hadak) nas paredes das casas. 
To lay bamboo crossbeams (for securing the vertical ones in the lutu-mane 
or to secure the flattened bamboos (hadak) in house walls. 


halo didin, v. (Dores) Fazer parede. Os indigenas empregam geralmente este 
termo para designar a factura de grandes pedaços de tabique enfiando em 
travessas de bambu aguçadas os peciolos de palmeira, que depois de bem 
unidos é com que constituem as paredes das casas indigenas. 
To make walls. The natives generally employ this term to describe the 
making of large partition boards by threading palm leaf-stems into 
sharpened bamboo lengths which, after being well joined, are made into 
the walls of native houses. i 


haraan hadak, v. Estender os bambus espalmados (hadak) no chão até tomarem 
bolor para não lhes dar o bicho. 
To lay out flattened bamboos (hadak) on the ground until they become 
mouldy, so that borers will not attack them. 


hoas hadak, v. Espalmar bambus. 
To flatten bamboos. 


kaka-balun, s. Ripa ou fasquia de bambu, uma parte dos teares indígenas. 
Bamboo lath, part of the indigenous loom. 


kakeit (knako, naka), s. Berimbau (de ferro ou de bambu). 
Jew's harp (of iron or bamboo). 


kakuruk, s. Qualquer vaso para beber ou tirar água (bambu, casca de cóco, 
etc.); caneca. 
Any type of vessel for drinking or drawing water (of bamboo, coconut 
shell); mug. - 


kakuun-matan, s. (Dores) Funil. A razão d'este termo é que os indigenas fazem 
de uma chareta de coco uma especie de funil, abrindo-lhe um orifício no 


centro, по qual introduzem bem apertado um pequeno canudo de bambu fino. 
Funnel. This term refers to the native practice of making a kind of funnel 
from a coconut shell by opening an orifice in the middle, into which they 
tightly poke a small tube of fine bamboo. 


klata, s. (Dores) Bicho do bambu. 
Bamboo worm. 


klobor (klobar), s. Barraca de duas tábuas;22 acampamento; 
au-klobor ida, magote de bambus provenientes de uma cepa, bambueira. 
Field shelter made from two planks; camp; au-klobor ida, clump of bamboo 
growing from one stock, stand of bamboo. 


knanokar, s. Bambus ou paus que se colocam a tapar o portal dos cercos, das 
hortas, dos currais, etc. 
Bamboos or timber-lengths placed to block the gateways of enclosures, 
gardens, animal pens, etc. 


knotus (hotus), 5. Pedaços de bambu ou vidros que se colocam nos caminhos 
para ferirem as pessoas que os pisam. 
Pieces of bamboo or glass laid on roadways to wound people who tread on 
them. 


knusuk, $. (Dores) Trado. Ferro que, posto em brasa, serve para fazer furos em 
madeira e em bambu para serem utilizados em certos serviços. 
Auger. Tool which, heated in live coals, is used to bore holes in wood and 
in bamboo to be used in various tasks. 


kokoterek, 5. (Dores) Gaita. Especie de instrumento feito pelos indigenas, de 
bambu, com uma chareta de côco em a extremidade, o que lhe dá a apparencia 
de um clarinete. 
Type of musical instrument made by the natives from bamboo, with a 
coconut shell at one end, which gives it the appearance of a clarinet. 


kora ahi, kora au. v. Roçar dois bamboos um no outro para obter lume. 
To rub two bamboos against each other to strike fire. 


laas, s. Ripas (de bambu, areca, etc.). 
Laths (of bamboo, areca, etc.). 


lakadou (dakadó, dakadou), s. Instrumento de bambu (espécie de viola). 
Bamboo [musical] instrument (type of guitar). 


lakalei, 5. Cêrco ou sebe de varas de bambu entretecidas; у. (Dores) Entrelaçar 
bambus. Este termo significa o trabalho que os indigenas fazem esmagando, 
espalmando e entrelaçando os bambus, de que resulta um entrançado de boa 
apparencia e que serve para forrar paredes, fazer os tectos das casas ou 
mesmo para as esteirar. 
Enclosure or hedge made of entwined bamboo lengths; (Dores) To interlace 


22 The Mendes text (p. 58) has “de duas águas”, clearly a misprint. 
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bamboos. This term denotes the work done by the natives in crushing, 
flattening and interlacing bamboos, the result of which is a good-looking 
braiding used to line walls, to make the roofs of houses and even for 
weaving into floor-matting. 


larus, s. Espaço compreendido entre dois nós (de bambu, trigo, etc.) ou entre 
duas articulações (de qualquer membro). 
Space included between two nodes (of bamboo, wheat etc.) or between 
two joints (of any limb). 


leba (lebo, klaleba, klalebo), 5. Qualquer pedaço de pau ou bambu servindo 
para transportar ao ombro objectos pendurados das suas extremidades. 
Any length of wood or bamboo used to carry on the shoulders objects 
strung from its ends. 


lutu-hadan, s. Sebe em que os bambus são colocados horizontalmente. 
Hedge in which the bamboos are placed horizontally. 


naka (knako), s. Insecto que ataca o arroz, feijão, etc; berimbau de bambu, o 
mesmo que kakeit. 
Insect that attacks rice, beans, etc.; bamboo Jew's harp, the same as kakeit. 


nihi (knihi), 5. Sovela; pequeno ferro agugado ou lasca de bambu para vários 
usos. 


Awl; small sharpened iron or bamboo sliver put to various uses. 


niku (kniku, kaniku), $. Vaso de bambu de um só nó aberto numa 
extremidade. (Dores) Bambu (para acarretar agua). 
Bamboo vessel of only one node open at one end; (Dores) Bamboo for 
transporting water. a 


soba (ksoba), s. Bambu ou cana aguçada servindo de azagaia; 
Sharpened bamboo or cane used as a spear. 


sorat au-fukun, v. Vazar os nós interiores dum bambu; ai-sorat (sasorat), s. 
a vara com que se vazam os nós dos bambus, o mesmo que sasorat. 
To gouge out the inner nodes of a bamboo; ai-sorat (sasorat), a rod for 
gouging out bamboo nodes. 


sura, s. Uma armadilha constando de lascas de bambu espetadas no chão com а 
ponta superior em farpa nas quais a caça (veados etc.) acossada se vai 
espetar. 

A trap consisting of bamboo slivers staked in the ground with the top ends 
barbed, on which hunted game (deer etc.) are impaled. 


tatohe, s. Fole de ferreiro (formado por dois grossos tubos de bambu colocados 
verticalmente nos quais se movem dois êmbolos e de cujas bases saem dois 
tubos horizontais mais estreitos conduzindo o ar comprimido ao brasido da 
forja). 
Blacksmith's bellows (made up of two big vertically-placed bamboo pipes 
in which move two pistons and from the bases of which protrude two 
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narrower horizontal pipes which conduct the compressed air to the forge 
embers). 


tukil (tukir), у. Cozinhar em bambu (tukil etun); adj. cozido, cozinhado em 
bambu (etu tukil). 
To cook in bamboo (tukir etun); adj. cooked, cooked in bamboo (etu-tukir), 
cf. da’an. 


uma-moko (uma betu-baluk), 5. Casa coberta de bambus rachados ao meio 
House covered with bamboos split down the middle. 


Unlike slow-growing sandalwood, East Timor’s hardy bamboos are not 
species that can be easily eradicated in the present climate of ecological 
anarchy. The human culture based on the use of Timorese bamboo, on the 
other hand, needs to be protected and fostered. Some of the indigenous 
craft objects, such as the silversmith bellows and the many carved 
containers, are little known to the outside world, and, like the local tais 
(ikat) weaving and native architecture, are products of a unique civilization 

Unfortunately the present circumstances make it difficult for scientific 
work on bamboos and bamboo craft to be undertaken in situ. Furthermore 
there are grounds for fear that, on the threshold of the twenty-first 
century, the indigenous cultures of Timor may be destroyed by the many 
influences of government agencies and the americanization of the entire 
world. To date no arrangements seem to have been made at official levels 
to allow the people to change at their own pace so that they themselves 
can choose the elements of other cultures they care to absorb into their 
own and reject those that they consider incompatible. 
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First Texts in Mambai-Ainaro 


BENJAMIM DE ARAÚJO E CORTE-REAL 
GEOFFREY HULL 


Although Tetum is the lingua franca of East Timor, Mambai is the 
vernacular with the largest number of native speakers, an estimated 
90,000. Called Mambae by its speakers, it is also the most important of 
the three Austronesian languages, forming with Kemak and Tokodede the 
Austromunic branch of Timoric. There are three principal dialects. The 
southern one, Surunese, is used in the districts of Ainaro, Hato Builico and 
Same; the northern (Manua) dialect zone comprises the subdialects of 
Aileu, Maubisse, Turiscai and Remexio (north-eastern group), and of 
Ermera, Hatolia and Letefoho (north-western group). There is some 
Kemak influence on the latter. Lolein, spoken to the зошћ-еаз! of Dili, is 
an Idalaka (Isní) dialect partly assimilated to Tetum. 

The texts translated for the present study are in the Surunese dialect of 
Ainaro. Mambai has been subjected to the same heavy Portuguese 
influences as Tetum, and this has introduced several foreign phonemes into 
the language, or at least into the speech of educated people. There are 18 
native phonemes in Surunese, five short vowels: /a/, /e/, /i/, /o/ (articulated 
[2]), /u/—the absence of long vowels being responsible for the clipped 
sound of this dialect—and one true diphthong /ou/, the first element of 
which is very close in quality.? There is a strong tendency towards syncope 
and apocope in the colloquial register of this dialect, and apocope was 
accompanied in the past by a certain amount of vocalic metathesis, e.g. 


1 The form now established in English (through the work of Arthur Capell and Elizabeth 
Traube) is Mambai, which is the Portuguese rendering of the original word. 

2 Although Surunese strictly denotes the old kingdom of Suro-Ainaro; the term is used 
here as a synonym for Southern Mambai because in Portuguese times this whole area 
constituted the circunscrição of Suro. 

3 This diphthong, either representing a Celebic or Malay au, or conditioned by an 
original following high vowel in the final syllable of a word, corresponds exactly to the 
ou of Tetun-Terik levelled to о (and rarely, и) in Tetun-Dili and modem literary Tetum, 
cf. mouris > moris, hasouru > hasoru, housi > hosi, husi. 
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*hahi “pig' > *haih > haeh. The consonantal phonemes are /b/, /d/ (а post- 
alveolar [d], as in other Timoric languages), /g/, Љ/ (slightly 
pharyngealized [h]), /k/, /V, /m/, /n/, /p/ (a slightly aspirated [p^]), /т/, Isl 
(with the allophones [s] and [f]), /t/ (with the allophones [t] and [ts]). 

In vocabulary the Mambai dialects are largely homogeneous, the 
differences between the southern and northern ones being chiefly phonetic. 
The northern dialects differ from the more conservative Surunese in the 
following particulars: 


1 Full reversal of syncopating and apocopating tendencies in north- 
eastern Mambai; partial reversal in the north-western dialect. Final 
-a, and often a nominalizing -n imitated from Tetum, have been 
added to old truncated forms. 


2. А is not assibilated before high vowels, and /s/ is not palatalized in 
the same position. 


3. The lightly aspirated [ph] of Surunese is spirantized to [f] in the 
north-eastern dialect and in part (but not all) of the north-western 
zone. 


4. Surunese [g] (from Proto-Munic [1]) is unvoiced to [К]. 


These differences may be illustrated with the following examples: 


Remexio Aileu Ainaro 

[era] [era] [ега], [er] water 
[tonan] [tonan] [tona], [ton] ^ year 
(ela) [lelon] [lel], [lelo] sun 
[tun] [tun], (to) [tsu] big 
[tun] [tun] [tsun] bake 
[tita] [tita] [tsit] mud 
[hatin] [hatin] [hatsi] place 
[sia] [sia] [fia] salt 
[bruis] [brusi], [bruis] [brufi,] [bruf] hor 
[fat] [fat] [phat] four 
[aifa] [aifa] [арм [ар] ле 
[ai fun] [ai fun] [ai-phu] tree 
[кеша] [kiula] [gelu], [gel] wind 
[kmurak] [kmura] [gmura] young 


[kukun] [kukun] [gugu] mouth 


4 The non-apocopated forms in Surunese belong to the higher (poetic and ceremonial) 
register of the dialect. 
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The Texts 


The Surunese biblical texts that follow are extracts from the Gospel of 
St Luke (chapters 6,7,15) and were translated by Benjamim Cérte-Real 
directly from the Tetum text published by the Diocese of Dili (Liafoun 
diak ba kiak sira: Evangelho São Lucas nian, Keuskupan Dili Timor 
Timur, 1994). These texts are presented below with a literal English 
translation, and are followed by a morphosyntactic description of Southern 
Mambai based largely on an analysis of the texts. A Mambai-English 
glossary is added at the end of the study. 

It should be noted that the standard orthography employed below is 
phonemic in design. Hence conditional allophonic assibilation of /t/ and 
palatalization of /s/, and spontaneous aspiration of /p/ are not indicated. 
For hati (‘place’) therefore, read [hatsi], and so on. 


Ous Evanjellu Saun Lukas ni 


Eskolanti dlo (6, 46-49) 


46 Dessáp men im hah Au, “Nai, Nai,” gehe ba pun tuir зар pe Au tou? 
47 Aratúb baidpe ma seb Au od plig, od pun tuir Au ter-hua, Au hei tapár la 
im aratüb ra men dlo sapíd: 4 Urá mentilu aratúb id pun um id: urá ke гае- 
gua naru rat et hat, od pdei ai-oe pu nei hat lau; men slog tu hal, er pedupe 
dae asour um ra, um ta ba koi, des ai-oe pdei tama nei hat lau. 49 Menda, 
sen pe plig gehe ba pun tuir, ara mentilu aratúb id pun um id nei kek rae lau 
lia, pu Ба tama tole. At men slog tu, er dae asour, um ta korlób daudau, 
apo-baskari. 


From St Luke’s Gospel 


The right disciple (6, 46-49) 


46 “Why do you call Ме ‘Lord, Lord’ but you do not do what I say? 47 The 
person who comes near Me and listens, and obeys My word, I will show you 
what that person is like: 48 He is a like a person who builds a house: he digs a 
deep hole until he finds rock, and lays the foundations upon the rock; if the 
river swells, although water beats against that house, the house does not 
tumble down, because the foundations are firm upon rock. 4 Thus whoever 
hears but does not obey, that one is like a person who builds his house upon 
soil, and its foundations do not hold firm. When the river swells, water beats 
against it and the house immediately collapses and is shattered to pieces. 
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Kapitaun ni fiar (7, 1-10) 


1 Nour togót aratúb gar, Ura tabae nei Kaparnaún. 2 Kapitaun id ni ata- 
ubu kid moras medéd, seb ha mat. Kapitaun ra doum tustuas ni ata-ubu ta. 
3 Plig tel en-lao Jezús, urá tiba tatmai judeu gar la tug Jezús pun pagma od 
pei bal ni ata-ubu moras ta. 4 Rat-lao nei Jezüs Ni ahe, rom tug Ura nor lala 
tema, od tou: “Ота soi It-Tu ne nam rai lao ига, 5 des ига doum it povu; 
urá rasik pe pun it um-kreda.” 6 Jezús lao put nor tatmai gar. 

Seb-seb tilu la um, kapitaun ta tiba sul ni taha gar pun la tou togót la 
Jezús mendai: “Nai, balik kol-kol ma rat rai, 7 des au ba soi It-Tu tabae nei 
au uma lala. Des mendá men au ba brani sai ma asour It. Atmen It-Tu tou 
togót ter-hua kid, gese au ata-ubu hei et eta-kode. 8 Des au, pun tilu tuir ro 
tu res au ni ter-hua, au met soi ata-ubu soldadu niri pe pun tuir au akarak. 
Au kok pun du, rom du; tapár pun sae, rom sae; tiba hoh nor ahe, rom pun 
tuir lia.” | 

9 Plig tel ter-hua hairá-met, Jezús dlio, од maglili lao ro utu nei Urá ni 
hoho, od pir ter-hua: “Dlo tuas, Au gun-sai poud im hairai-met, nei Izraél 
ni lala met Au ba et fiar id mendai.” 10 Kuandu kapitaun ni man-oe gar sul 
ma sul um, ata-ubu kana ta eta-kode tel sop. 


The captain's faith (7, 1-10) 


! Having taught the people, He entered Capharnaum. ? A captain's servant 
was very sick, and near death. That captain loved his servant very much. 3 
Having heard about Jesus, he sent the Jewish elders to ask Jesus to pass by 
and take a look at his sick servant. 4 Coming before Jesus, they entreated Him 
wholeheartedly, saying: *He deserves for You to give this thing to him, 5 
because he loves our people; it was he himself who built our church." 6 Jesus 
went together with the elders. 

As they were approaching the house, the captain sent his friends to speak to 
Jesus thus: “Master, there is no need for You to tire Yourself coming here, 7 
because I am not worthy for You to enter my house. That is why I did not dare 
to come out and meet You. If You say a word, then my servant will regain 
health. Because I, obeying the commands of persons greater than I, also have 
many soldiers who obey my will. I direct them to go down and they go down, 1 
order them to go up, and they go up, I send them backwards and forwards and 
they obey the command." 

9 Having heard all these words, Jesus was amazed, and he turned to the 
crowd behind him, and said: *Most truly, I say to you all, in all Israel I have not 
seen faith like this.” 10-When the captain's messengers returned home again, 
the ailing servant was already healthy. 


Hin-hal ni ana mour sul (7, 11-17) 


и Ous pnour ma, Ога lao sidadi kid gala Nain. Ni eskolanti gar nor ata-ubu 
utu tom-tom Urá. 12 Ha tabae пе! sidadi ni lokar-mata ta, ro oul Ши mat 
mlio kid ha la tan, main hin-hal id ni ana kede. Ro niri ous sidadi la tan mat 
ra, od pun-sao la main ga. !3 Pei tel ará, Nai anoin main ta nor lala od tou: 
“Be ser!” 14 Urá seb lao od teb nei kaixaun. Rom baidpe oud urá ta mri- 
sneda met. Bagnét Urá tou: “Man-losa, Au tou la о, mri!” 15 Man-losa ta 
ble enene od medei, od hahú gase. Jezús ne urá la sul ni ina. 16 Aratúb 
hairai dlio od loko Nai Maromak, od gun: “Profeta kid tadu tel nei it leta; 
Maromak ре ma pei Ni aratúb.” 17 Ter-hua en-lao Ura baskari lao Judeia 
tema, nor rae-laga hairai-met. 


Juaun Batista tiba eskolanti gar lao Jezús (7, 18-21) 


18 Juaun ni eskolanti gar ne-tad lao urá nam hairá-met. Hah ni eskolanti 
ubu-rua, !? Juaun tiba rom rua la asour Nai od tug: “It-Tu pe Id ha ma ta, 
ne am hei gnan ro selu kid?” 2º Rat-lao nei Nai, rom molól: “Juaun Batista 
tiba am ma It od tug, “It-Tu pe Id ha ma ta, ne am hei gnan ro selu Кій?” 
21 Nei oras ra, Jezús ne tilu eta-kode lao aratúb niri baidpe moras nor terus. 
Urá toeh-sai tel met nam-klao ous rom, od pun mata-dele niri pei-et sul. 


The widow's son is resurrected (7, 11-17) 


11 Afterwards He went to a city called Naim. His disciples and a big crowd 
were following Him. 12 As He was about to enter the city's gate, people were 
carrying (on their shoulders) a dead youth to be buried, a widow [mother]'s 
only child. Many people from the city went to bury this dead person, and 
accompanied the mother. 13 Seeing her | that one), the Lord felt pity for the 
mother and said: “Do not weep!” 14 He went near and knocked on the coffin. 
They who were carrying him [the dead man] came to a halt. Then He said: 
“Young man, | say to you, get up!” 15 The young man awoke immediately 
and sat up, and began to speak. Jesus gave him back to his mother. 16 All the 
people were amazed and praised God, saying: “A prophet has appeared among 
us; it is God who has come to see His people.” 17 Word about Him was spread 
through the whole of Judea and all its frontiers. 


John the Baptist sends his disciples to Jesus (7, 18-21) 


18 John’s disciples informed him about all these things. Calling his two 
disciples, 1º John sent the two of them to seek the Lord and ask: “Are You the 
one who is to come, or shall we await another person?” 20 Coming to the Lord, 
they said: “John the Baptist sent us to You to ask, “Are You the one who is to 
come, or shall we await another person?” 2! At that time Jesus was restoring 
health to many people who were sick and suffering. He drove out all the evil 
spirits [evil things] from them, and made many blind people see again. 
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An-mane sob-bau (15, 11-32) 


11 Ura ри ter-hua loi od tou: “Mai-am id nei an-mane rua. 12 Ana loba ta 
tlo tero sae-lao ni ama: “Au ama, ne ma lop nam-soi baidpe mou la au.” 
Mendá mai-am ta hae lao ni ana rua ga nam-soi id-ide ni. 13 Paglau tel 
lelbán pil hal, an-mane loba ta mem ni nam-soi tema od lao tel rae rou kid; 
nei-lará, urá sob tel met ni nam-soi knar ga, od mouri klao. 

14 Nam id ba nei paglau sop, rae lara met beli klao. Ura et susar medéd. 
15 Des mendá ига lao serbís poud mai-am rae-ubu kid, baid tiba ша la bali 
haeh nei ni mrao-hati. 16 Urá sehél ha a ai-uhi haeh ni, gehe ro mrao-ubu ba 
glo. 7 Urá mesa anoin od bubrutu lao ni lolo: *Au ama ni ata-ubu niri, nam- 
mua ba koti, eh au sul, laigia, ha mat beli tilu. 18 Au hei mri hati od la gase 
nor au ama, od tlo ter-hua la urá mendai: “Au ama, au pun sal asour 
lalehan, au pun sal asour It. 19 It balík sop hah au It ana. Pei au men lia It 
ata-ubu kid.” 

20 Molól mendá togót, urá mri od la sak ni ama. Hei rou kek, ni ama pei- 
et mun urá, doum urá tuas-tuas, od plar ma sak, od meu urá. 21 Urá tlo 
tero la ni ama mendai: *Au ama, au pun sal asour lalehan, au pun sal asour 
It. Au ba soi It hah au men It ana kid.' 2 Pedupe mendá, ni ama pir ter- 


The wastrel son (15, 11-32) 


11 He spoke [hon.: lowered words] further and said: “А householder had two 
sons. 12 The young son said [hon.: raised words] to his father: “My father, give 
me now the possessions that fall to me.” So the householder divided unto his 
two children each one's possessions. 13 When just a few days had passed, the 
younger son gathered all his possessions and went to a distant land; there he 
wasted the last of his belongings [all his smallest goods] in bad living. 

14 When nothing remained, all that land [suffered] a bad famine. He found 
himself in great [heavy] difficulties. 15 Therefore he went to work for a local 
householder, who sent him to tend pigs in his field. 16 He wished to eat the 
pigs’ tubers, but the peasants would not [let him]. 17 So he thought and 
grumbled to himself: *My father's servants are many, and food is not lacking, 
whereas I on the other hand, here, am about to die of hunger. 18 I shall get up at 
once and go to talk with my father, and will speak [hon.: raise words] to him like 
this: *My father, I have done wrong against heaven, I have done wrong against 
you. 19 You need not now call me your son. View me just as one of your 
servants." 

20 Having spoken thus, he rose and went to meet his father. When he was 
still far off, his father saw him first, loved him greatly, and ran to meet him, and 
kissed him. 21 He spoke [hon.: raised words] to his father like this: “My father, I 
have done wrong against heaven, I have done wrong against you. I do not 
deserve for you to call me one of your children.' 2? However, his father spoke 
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hua lao ni ata-ubu gar mendai: “Im la oud nam-eta id рег kode paglau ta 
ma, od ne-atais la urá; рае adél nei ni lima, pous sapatu nei ni ое. 23 La oud 
arbau-ana ole kode gaid ma. It hei enu nor a od pun festa, 24 Nah au ana 
rai men mat tel, gehe mouri sul; lako tel, веће tadu sul.” Menda, rom ћаћа 
pun festa. 

25 Mai-am ta ni an-mane tu ta hei her kek mrao. Kuandu urá suli ma um, 
ma seb-seb Ши, ига plig aratúb kri-klal пог hudi. 26 Urá hah ata-ubu kid, od 
tug зар! dlo pe ra. 27 Ata-ubu ta sim: ‘It kau ta sul-ma sop. It ama tiba 
dae-pul arbau-ana ole kid, nah It kau rat-ma nor eta-tema.” 28 An-mane tu 
ta, lala-brus, boi tabae. Des mendá ni ama sai la dobo urá. 29 Pedupe 
mendá, urá sim la ni ama: “Ton pil sop pe au serbí It, od pun tuir lia It 
akarak, It ba ne kok-tnais bib-ana kid ma au, au od pun festa put nor au 
man-taha gar. 30 Eh, It ana loba rai rat-ma, id pe sob tel ni nam-soi knar 
mo nor hin klao gar, ah gese It dae-pul arbau-ana ole kid od sim urá!” 

31 Ni ama sim sul la urá: “Au ana, o lelbán-lelbán put kek nor au; nam 
baidpe au, mes men o met. 32 It hei pun didi festa ou kontenti, des о kau 
men mat tel, gehe mouri sul; lako tel lao her-ga lao, gehe tadu sul nei-ga 
ma.” 


[hon.: lowered words] to his servants like this: “Go and bring the best garment 
and dress him; put a ring on his finger, and place [leave] shoes on his feet. 23 
Go and bring the good fat calf. We will drink and eat and feast. 24 Because this 
child of mine had died, but he lives again; he was lost, but he has appeared 
again.’ So they began to feast. 

25 The householder’s elder son still remained in the fields. When he returned 
home, coming closer and closer he heard people cheering and dancing. 26 He 
called a servant, and asked what exactly all that was. 27 The servant replied: 
“Your younger brother has arrived. Your father ordered a fat calf to be killed, 
because your younger brother has arrived safe and sound [with whole body].’ 
28 The elder son, angry [hot heart], refused to enter. Therefore his father came 
out to coax him. 29 However, he answered his father: “How many years now 
have I served you, and have only ever obeyed your will, [but] you have not 
even given a kid to me, for me to feast with my friends. 30 Yet, this younger son 
of yours arrives, the one who wasted all his last possessions with bad women, 
and then you kill a fat calf to welcome him!” 

31 His father replied to him: ‘My son, you are always together with me; the 
things that are mine are like yours too. 32 We shall indeed feast and be happy, 
because your younger brother was as dead, but he lives again; he was lost over 
there, but he has appeared back here." 
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Grammatical Notes 


Mambai, as a member of the Timoric Sprachbund and as the historical 
substratum of Tetum-Praca, has a morphology very similar to that of the 
lingua franca. In the absence of a full description of Surunese, the main 
grammatical characteristics of this dialect may be summarized as follows 
(examples being taken mainly from the above texts). 


1. The Nominal System 


Nouns do not vary to indicate sex, but there are several free gender 
markers placed after the noun. In nouns referring to human beings the 
masculine marker is -man (an-man ‘son’, i.e. “child-male”); -hin is the 
feminine marker (an-hin ‘daughter’). These parallel Tetum -mane and 
-feto. The markers for nouns denoting animals are, as in Tetum, the nouns 
for ‘father’ and ‘mother’: -ama (m.) and -ina (f.), cf. bib ‘goat’, bib-ama 
‘billy-goat’, bib-ina ‘she-goat’. The diminutive marker is -ana ET. 
-oan), cf. arbau “buffalo”, arbau-ana ‘calf’. 


Unlike Tetum, Mambai has a wide range of postposed articles: 


singular plural 


Indefinite article id/kid ser 
Definite article (number-neutral) ga ga 
Definite article (number-marked) gaid gar, serga 
Reiterative article ta ta 


The use of id/kid parallels exactly that of Tetum ida, the two variants 
being phonetically conditioned: if the preceding noun ends in a vowel, the 
fuller (and older) form kid is used, cf. um id ‘a house’. aratúb id ‘a 
person’ ~ rae rou kid ‘a distant land’, rae-ubu kid ‘an inhabitant’. 

The definite article has the same meaning as English ‘the’, but as a 
singular marker it is in practice frequently omitted. Gar is in regular use as 
a definite plural marker which (as in Tetum) also forms a part of 
possessive constructions. Examples of definite articles from the above 
texts are: Od pun-sao la main ga ‘accompanying the mother’, la oud 
arbau-ana ole kode gaid ma ‘go and bring the good fat calf [here]’; ита 
tiba tatmai judeu gar ‘he sent the Jewish elders’; mai-am ta hae lao ni 
ana rua ga... ‘the householder distributed to his two sons...’; kapitaun ni 
man-oe gar ‘the captain’s messengers’ (cf. T. kapitaun nia тапи-ат 
sira). 

6 When the town of Dili was founded by the Portuguese in 1769, the district was 
Mambai-speaking. The Tetum subsequently introduced was strongly influenced by the 
local Mambai. 
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Ta, the reiterative article or topic marker, replaces the definite article 
when the noun in question has already been mentioned. It parallels exactly 
the Tetum ne'e (this latter marker being a demonstrative in its primary 
function). Example from the text: Urá hah ata-ubu kid... Ata-ubu ta sim... 
“He called a servant. The servant (in question) replied... (= T. Nia bolu 
atan ida... Atan ne'e hatán...). 

Surunese does not have a formally unique contrastive topic marker like 
Tetum (maka, ha'e), but commonly highlights nominal subjects and 
objects at the head of a clause with the relative pronoun pe, e.g. au pe lao 
“it's I who am going’ (= T. ha'u maka bá). Examples from the texts: urd 
rasik pe рип it um-kreda ‘И was he himself who built our church”, 
Maromak pe ma pei Ni aratúb “it's God who has come to see His people”, 
It-Tu pe id ha ma ta? ‘are You the one about to come?’. 

The genitive marker is ni (7 T. nian), which can be preposed (like 
Tetum nia, ninia) or postposed (like Tetum nian), cf. Au ama ni ata-ubu 
*my father's servants! (7 Ha'u aman nia atan sira), Urá sehél ha a ai-uhi 
haeh т ‘he wished to eat the pigs’ tubers’ (= T. Nia kaan atu han uhi 
fahi nian). 


As in all Timoric languages adjectives behave as stative verbs when 
predicative, hence kontenti ‘be happy’: it hei pun didi festa od kontenti 
*we shall feast indeed and be happy'. When functioning attributively, they 
normally follow the nouns they qualify, e.g. susar medéd “heavy 
difficulties’, arbau-ana ole kode gaid ‘the fat good calf’. Met ‘all’, may 
precede or follow the verb, like Tetum hotu. 

Adjectives are compared by placing the verb res ‘exceed’ after them, 
e.g. ro tu res au ‘people greater than I’. Another comparative construction 
places the adverb ger ‘more’ before the verb and the verb paglau ‘pass’ 
after it, cf. nam-eta id ger kode paglau ta ‘the best garment’ [garment + 
one + more + good + pass + TA]. 


2. The Pronominal System 


Except in the third person, personal pronouns correspond exactly in 
form to those of Tetum: 


Surunese Tetum 


au ha’u 1, me; my; mine 

о 6 thou, thee; thy; thine 
ura nia he/him; she/her; it 

it ita - we (inclusive); our; ours 
am ami we (exclusive); our; ours 
im imi you (pl.); your; yours 
rom sira they/them 
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Most of these forms are also used as possessive adjectives and 
pronouns (cf. au ama, аи рип sal “my father, 1 have done wrong’); the 
third person forms are ni ‘his, her, its, their’, rom-ni ‘their’ (adjectival), 
and urd-ni ‘his, hers, its’ and rom-ni (pronominal). Possessive pronouns 
may also be formed by adding ta (id) to the above forms, e.g. au ta (id) 
‘my one’, urd-ni (ta) “his, hers’, rom-ni ta (id) ‘their one’. 

The honorific pronoun in Surunese is It, originally identical with the first 
person plural inclusive form it (< PAN *kita), a plurale majestatis form 
that was adapted as a second-person pronoun. / (= T. Ita) is sometimes 
embellished as Jt-Tu ‘Great You’ (= T. Jta-Boot). 


The equivalent of a reflexive pronoun is the expression ni lolo ‘his 
body’ (= T. nia an), often abbreviated to lolo, e.g. od bubrutu lao ni lolo 
‘murmuring to himself’. Mambai has borrowed from Tetum the emphatic 
pronominal marker rasik, e.g. urd rasik pe pun it um-kreda “it was he 
himself who built our church.’ 


The relative pronoun ‘who, which, that’ is pe, baid, baidpe (the element 
pe doubling, as noted above, as a contrastive topic marker). Examples 
from the texts: 


Au met soi ata-ubu soldadu niri pe pun-tuir au akarak. 
I also have many soldiers (servants) who obey my will. 


Оға lao serbis poud mai-am rae-ubu kid, baid tiba ига la bali haeh... 
He went to work for a local householder, who sent him to tend pigs... 


Aratúb baidpe ma seb Au od plig... 
The person who comes near Me and listens... 


Interrogative adjectives and pronouns are sen? senid? ‘who? whom?’; 
sen-ni? (adj.), sen-ni ta? sen pe ni ta? (ргоп.) *whose?'; sap? sapid? (= 
T. sd, saida) ‘what’; baid? (adj.), baid ta (pron.) ‘which?’; pil? ‘how 
much, how many?’. Interrogatives are commonly compounded with dlo 
‘tight’ (= T. loos), e.g. od tug sapid dlo pe ra ‘and asked what (exactly) 
that was’ (= T. hodi husu saida loos maka пе’е). One distinctive feature 
of Surunese is its use of a different contrastive marker after interrogative 
words and adverbs answering questions, in these cases men (otherwise 
the preposition ‘like, аз’) instead of pe. Tetum would employ maka (or in 
Tetun-Terik ћа'е) in both cases. Examples: 


Dessáp men im hah Au? (= T. Tansá maka imi bolu Ha'u?) 
‘Why do you call Me?’ 


Arpil men rom rat? (T = Bainhira maka sira to'o?) 
“When did they arrive?’ 


Des mendá men au ba brani... (T = Tan ne'e maka ha'u la barani...). 
‘For that reason I didn’t dare...’ 
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Indefinite adjectives and pronouns include: niri “much, many', kene 
(ene after а consonant) ‘а little, а bit', seri “some, several', met (= Т. 
hotu), hairai(-met), hairá(-met) (= Т. hotu-hotu) “all these/those”, tema 
“the whole’, aratüb id ‘anyone, no-one’, nam id ‘anything, nothing”, id- 
ide ‘each (one)’. 


Demonstrative markers and pronouns in Mambai show three degrees of 
deixis, distinctions lost in Tetum-Praça but coincidentally the same in 
Portuguese, cf. 


um rai this house (near me) Ptg. esta casa 

um rai-gar these houses estas casas 
ит ra that house (near you) essa casa 

um ra-gar that house essas casas 
um ran that house, yon house aquela casa 
um ran-gar those houses, yon houses aquelas casas 


Examples: Jt-Tu ne nam rai lao ига ‘You give this thing to him’; Ro niri 
ous sidadi la tan mat ra ‘Many people from the town went to bury that 
dead man’; / ana loba rai rat-mai ‘This young son of yours has arrived’ 
(= Т. Ita-nia oan ki'ik ne'e to'o-mai); au mua ika rai-gar; rom mua ika 
ran-gar ‘I eat these fish; they eat those fish.” 

These markers become emphatic when compounded with the indefinite 
marker id/kid, as in Tetum, e.g. um kid-rai ‘this (particular) house’; о 
mua ika id-ran ‘you eat that fish’. Demonstrative pronouns are rai ‘this’, 
ra ‘that’, arai ‘this one’ and ага ‘that one’. 


A major difference between Tetum and Mambai is that while the former 
has decimal numerals, the latter (with Tokodede and Naueti)? presents а 
quinary system of so far unexplained origin:$ 


1. id 6. lim-nain-ide? 11. sagúl resi kid 

2. rua 7. lim-nai-rua 19. зави] resi lim-nai-pata 
3. tel 8. lim-nai-tel 20. (sagul) hat-rua 

4. pat 9. lim-nai-pata 25. (sagúl) hat-rua resi lim 
5. lim 10. sagúl 30. (sagul) hat-tel 


7 The numerals 1-10 in Tokodede are: iso, ru, telu, pat, lim, hohon-iso (6), hoho-ru (7), 
hoho-telu (8), hoho-pat (9), sagulu. Naueti has: see, kairua, kaitelu, kaihaa, kailima, 
kailima-resin (6), kailima-resi-kairua (7), kailima-resi-kaitelu (8), kailima-resi-kaihaa 
(9), welisee. Kemak has ordinary Austronesian decimals. 

8 It is natural to suspect a substratal influence, but since Bunak has a unique form for 6 
(thomor) and has borrowed Austronesian decimals from 7 to 10, nothing can yet be 
proved. 

9 Also lim-nah-id etc. Nah literally means ‘over’. 
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The element hat- in the decimals from 20 to 90 is apparently а defunct 
numeral coefficient (classifier) denoting countable objects and derived 
from hat(u) “stone”. Mambai also has a personal classifier -ubu, equivalent 
semantically and functionally to the Tetum na 'in-, but it is used much less 
frequently than in Tetum, cf. Hah ni eskolante ubu-rua... "Са пр his two 
disciples...’, Mai-am id nei an-mane rua ‘A father had two sons” (~ T. 
Ema ida iha oan-mane па’т-гиа). 


3. The Verbal System 


The Mambai verb is devoid of personal inflections. Causality is 
expressed periphrastically by means of the auxiliary verb pun *do, make', 
e.g. au pun kapé brus ‘I make the coffee hot’ = T. ha'u hamanas kafé 1 
heat the coffee’. The original Celebic prefix pa- is defunct but fossilized in 
several verbs, e.g. plar ‘run’, рей ‘to set’ (= T. hatúr) ~ medei ‘to sit’. 
Still active, on the other hand, is the intransitive verbal prefix ma-, cf. 
glil(i) ‘turn’ (tr.) ~ maglili “turn” (intr.), lae topen’ (tr.) ~ malae “be 
open’. 

The preposed and postposed aspect markers used with the dynamic and 
stative verbs of Mambai correspond exactly to those of Tetum. 


Mambai-Ainaro Tetum 

Postposed 

stative kek hela 

gressive tilu daudaun 

perfective tel, togót tiha, netik, (TT) nobu 

inchoative sop ona 

perfect tel sop tiha ona 

imperative lop! ona! 
Preposed 

recentive hena foin 

prospective hei 10 sei 

intentive ha atu 


10 The prospective marker in Timoric languages expresses futurity and also a state 
continuing into the future, cf. Mambai au hei pei ‘I will see’ (T. ha'u sei haree), urá hei 
gnan kek ‘he’s still waiting (T. nia sei hein hela). In the second usage, the Mambai 
marker follows a negative verb (whereas here Tetum uses a preposed negative marker), 
e.g. rom ba et um ta hei ‘they haven't seen the house yet’ (cf. T. sira seidauk/ladauk 
haree uma ne'e). 
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Examples: 


Hei rou kek, ni ama pei-et mun urá 
(T: Sei dook hela, nia aman haree-hetan uluk nia). 
(He) still being far off, his father caught sight of him first. 


Au, pun tilu tuir ro tu res au ni ter-hua 
(Т: Ha'u, halo daudaun tuir ema boot liu ha'u nia liafuan) 
I, obeying the commands of people greater than 1. 


Plig tel en-lao Jezús... 
(Т: Копа tiha kona-ba Jeziis...) 
Having heard about Jesus... 


Urá toeh-sai tel met nam-klao ous rom. 
(T: Nia duni-sai tiha hotu buat aat hosi sira) 
He expelled all the bad things (spirits) from them. 


Nour togót aratúb gar, Ота tabae nei Kaparnaún 
(T: Hanorin tiha ema sira, Nia tama iha Kafarnaún.) 
Having taught the people, He entered Capernaum. 


Atmen П-Ти tou togót ter-hua kid. 
(T: Se Ita-Boot hateten tiha liafuan ida). 
If You say a word. 


Kuandu kapitaun ni man-oe gar sul ma sul um, ata-ubu ta eta-kode tel sop. 

(T: Kuandu kapitaun та manu-ain sira fila јап ba uma, atan ne'e isin-di'ak 
tiha ona.) 

When the captain's messengers returned home, the servant had already 
become healthy. 


Rom hena rat. 
(T: Sira foin to'o). 
They have/had just arrived. 


Ne ma lop nam-soi baidpe mou la au. 
(T: Fó mai ona sasán ne'ebé monu mai ha 'u). 
Give me (now) the goods that fall to me. 


Au hei tapár la im aratüb ra. 
(T: Ha'u sei hatudu ba imi ema ne 'e). 
I will show to you that person. 


Ni an-mane tu ta hei her kek mrao. 
(T: Nia oan-mane boot ne'e sei iha hela to 'os). 
His big son was still staying in the fields. 


Ha tabae nei sidadi ni lokar-mata ta, ro oul tilu mat mlio kid ha la tan. 
(T: Atu tama ba sidade nia odamatan, ema lebo daudaun mate foin-sa'e ida 
atu bá hakoi). 
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[Аз he was] about to enter the town’s gate, people were carrying а dead youth 
with the intention of burying him). 


Verbs are negated with the preposed marker ba (= T. la), e.g. Аи ba et 
fiar id mendai ‘I have not found faith like this’. Imperatives are negated 
with be or baléb, e.g. Be ser! “Do not weep!’.‘(Not) any more’, expressed 
with the construction Ja ... ona in Tetum, is articulated with Ра... paglau 
sop (paglau being the verb ‘pass’), e.g. Nam id ba nei paglau sop ‘There 
no longer being anything’ (T. Buat ida la iha ona). 


4, Formatives 


Prepositions (or rather Mambai verbs with a prepositional function) 
include nei, her ‘in, at’ (nei being actually the verb ‘there is/there are’ 
equivalent to Tetum ika), lao, la ‘to, for’, poud ‘to; for’ (a person), sak 
“towards”, ous ‘from’, nor ‘with’, banór ‘without’ (= Т. lahó), sae-lao 
‘up to’, men, mentilu ‘like’, en-lao ‘concerning, about’ (= T. kona-ba 
‘touch to’), des ‘because of’, asour ‘against’. 

Mambai, like Tetum, has ‘compound prepositional’ (i.e. verb + genitive) 
constructions, e.g. nei hat lau ‘on top of the rock’ = T. iha fatuk leten, 
lit. “in rock [its] top”; nei Jezús Ni ahe ‘in front of Jesus’ (= T. iha Jezús 
Nia от); It-Tu tabae nei au um lala “You come into my house’ (= T. Ita- 
Boot tama iha ha'u-nia uma laran); Profeta kid tadu tel nei it leta ‘a 
prophet has appeared among us’; ro utu nei Urd ni hoho ‘the crowd 
behind Him.” 

Adverbs of place are: herbae? herbaeid? ‘where’; laigia, nei-rai ‘here’; 
nei-rá, nei-lard, nei-hergá ‘there’; seb ‘near’; rou ‘far’. Adverbs of time 
include: oras-gia ‘now’, muna, mun ‘first; once, formerly’, arleta 
‘usually’, lelbán-lelbán ‘every day, always’, enene, daudau ‘immediately’, 
sul ‘again’, nam-rap, kok-rap ‘early’, bagnét ‘soon’. Adverbs of manner, 
affirmation and negation are: dessdp ‘why?’ ‘because’ (< des ‘because of” 
+ sap ‘what’ = Т. tansd), menbae? menbaeid? ‘how?’, mendai ‘like this’, 
menda ‘like that, so; yes’, des menda ‘therefore’, pedupe menda 
‘nevertheless’ (= T. maski nune'e), mo ‘also, too’, hal ‘perhaps’, sul ‘by 
contrast, on the other hand’ (= T. fali), lia ‘only, just’, balós ‘not’, tais 
‘no’, didi ‘indeed’. Examples of adverbs of quantity are: ger, loi ‘more’, 
tuas ‘truly; very’, tuas-tuas, tustuas ‘very much, exceedingly’. 

Common conjunctions are od [od] ‘and’ (= T. hodi),! nor ‘and’ 
(connecting two parts of speech of the same category, = T. ho, no), nor 
loi ‘and (also), gehe ‘but’, ne ‘or’, gese ‘and so, then’, pun ‘that’ ‘in 
order to’, arpil, atmen ‘if, des, nah ‘because’, la, od, hadd ‘(in order) 
to’, rat ‘until’, pedupe ‘although’, kuandu ‘when’ (« P. quando). 


11 The conjunction od is actually a shortened (apophonic) form of the verb oud ‘to 
carry’, hence the close rather than open quality of its vowel (qualitative contrast). 
Compare the quantitative contrast in Tetum bá ‘go’ ~ ba ‘to, for’. 
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Glossary 


а vti. eat [Т. han) 

adél n. ring [T. kadeli] 

ah gese! ah, well! 

ahe n. face; nei ... —, before, in 
front of [T. oin, іла... oin] 

ai n. wood; tree [T. ai] 

ai-oe n. building material, “wood 
and cane” 

ai-oe pu п. foundation (of a house). 

ai-uhi n. yams [T. uhi] 

akarak vti. want; n. will [ < T. 
hakarak] 

ama n. father [T. aman] 

ana-mane, an-mane n. son [T. oan- 
mane] 

anoin vi. think; — nor lala, feel sorry 
for, “think with heart" [« T. 
hanoin] 

apo n. dust, powder; adj. smashed. 

apo-baskari vi. be smashed to bits. 

ará dem.pron. that one. 

aratúb, artüb n. person [T. ema] 

arbau n. buffalo, ox [T. karau] 

arbau-ana n. (buffalo) calf [T. 
karau-oan] 

arpíl cj. when [T. bainhira] 

asour prep. against; vt. meet [< T. 
hasouru] 

ata-ubu n. servant; slave; person 
[T. atan] 

atmen cj. if [T. se] 

au pron. I, me [T. ha'u] 


ba adv. not [T. /a] 

bagnét adv. then, next [T. hafoin] 

baid, baidpe re/.pron. who, which, 
that [T. ne'ebé] 

baléb vi. do not [= T. /abele] 

bali уг. care for, look after [T. bali] 

balik vi. need not [= T. /alika] 

baskari vi. be scattered, spread [T. 
namkari, naklekar] 
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be, negative imperative marker, do 
not [T. keta] 

beli vi. be hungry [T. hamlaha] 

bib n. goat [T. bibi] 

bib-ana n. kid [T. bibi-oan] 

ble vi. wake up [T. hadeer] 

boi vi. not want, refuse [T. lakohi] 

brani adj. vi. be brave, dare [« T. 
barani] 

bubrutu vi. grumble, complain [T. 
botu-botu] 


dae ví. beat [Т. baku] 

dae-pul ví. to kill [T. oho) 

daudau adv. immediately [T. kedas] 

des cj. because; prep. because of [T. 
tanba] 

des mendá adv. therefore, for that 
reason [T. tan (nu)ne'e) 

dessáp adv. why [T. tansd) 

didi adv. indeed [T. duni) 

dlio vi. be surprised, amazed [T. 
hakfodak) 

dlo adj. straight; right [T. loos] 

dobo vt. caress; persuade, coax [T. 
hamaus] 

doum ví. love [T. hadomi] 


eh cj. whereas, yet. 

en ví. touch; hit [T. kona] 

en-lao prep. concerning, about [7 T. 
kona-ba] 

enene adv. immediately [T. kedas] 

enu vti. drink [T. йети] 

er, era п. water [T. wee, bee] 

eskolanti n. disciple [< P. 
escolante). 

et vt. find; see [T. hetan] 

eta n. body; ~-kode, health, ~-tema, 
safe(ty) [7 T. isin; isin-di'ak] 


festa n. party, feast [< P.] 
fiar n. faith; уй. believe [« T.] 


gala n. name; vi. be called [T. 
naran]. 


gar art. the (plural) [Т. sira) 

вазе vi. talk, speak [T. Ко 'a-lia] 

gehe cj. but [T. тање] 

ger adv. more. 

gese adv. then, in that case. 

glo vri. want [T. hakarak] 

gnan vii. to wait (for), await [T. 
hein]. 

gun vti. say [T. dehan] 

gun-sai vti. declare [T. dehan-sai] 


ha modal marker, going to [T. atu] 

hae vt. divide, share [T. fahe] 

haeh n. pig [T. fahi] 

hah vt. call [T. bolu] 

ћаћи vii. begin [< T.] 

hairá(-met), hairai(-met) adj.pron. 
all these, all those. 

hal adv. perhaps; cj. if [T. karik] 

hat z. stone, rock [T. fatuk] 

hati n. place: au hei mri ~, ГИ get 
up at once [T. fatin] 

hei future verbal marker |= T. sei] 

her vi. stay, remain [T. hela) 

hin n. woman [T. feto] 

hin-hal n. widow [T. feto-faluk] 

hoho п. back; nei ... —, behind 
IT. kotuk; iha ... kotuk] 

hudi vi. dance [T. bidu] 


id, kid (after a vowel) num. one; 
pron. the one [T. ida] 

id-ide pron. each one [T. ida-ida] 

im pron. you (pl.) [T. imi] 

ina n. mother [T. inan] 

it pron. we, us; our (inclusive) [T. 
ita] 

И pron. (hon.) you [T. Ita] 

It-Tu pron. you (honorific) [= T. Ita- 
Boot] 


Judeia n. Judea [« P.] 
kaixaun n. coffin [< P. caixão) 


kana adj. ailing; wounded [T. 
kanek] 
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kapitaun n. captain [< P. capitáo] 

kau л. younger brother [T. alin] 

ke vt. dig [T. ke'e] 

kede adj. only, sole [T. mesak] 

kek, stative verbal marker [7 T. 
hela) 

kid num., art. а, ап [Т. ida) 

klao adj. bad, evil [Т. aat) 

knar adj. small, petty; nam-soi ~, 
goods and chattels, odds and 
ends. 

kode adj. good; beautiful [Т. di'ak) 

koi vi. fall down. 

kok vt. to point [Т. hatudu]; vi. to 
attempt, try [= T. koko] 

kok-tnais adv. even. 

kol-kol vi. to tire oneself [T. hakole 
an) 

kontenti adj. be happy [Р. contente) 

korlób vi. tumble down, collapse. 

koti vi. be lacking [T. тики, falta] 

kriklal vi. cheer [T. haklalak] 

kris vi. shout [T. hakilar] 

kuandu cj. when [< P. quando] 


laigia adv. here [T. iha-ne'e] 

lako vti. lose; be lost [T. lakon] 

lala n. interior; heart; mei... ~, inside 
[T. laran; iha laran] 

lala-brus adj. angry, “hot heart” 

lalehan n. sky; heaven [< T.] 

lao, la prep. to, for [T. ba]; vi. go [T. 
bá] 

lara pron.dem. that [T. ne 'ebá]; 
nei ~, there [T. iha-ne 'ebá] 

lau n. top; nei... ~, on top of. 

lelbán n. day [T. loron] 

lelbán-lelbán adv. every day, 
always [T. loroloron] 

leta: nei... ~, prep. among [Т. іла... 
leet] 

lia adv. only [T. de'it] 

lima n. hand [T. liman] 

loba adj. small, little; young [T. 
ki'ik] 

loi adv. more, further [T. tan] 


lokar-mata n. gate. 

loko vt. praise [T. hahi'i, loko] 
lolo: -self: ni ~, himself [Т. nia an] 
lop adv. now, straight away [T. ona) 


ma vi. come; prep. to, for [T. mai] 

maglili vi. turn around [T. лака] 

mai-am n. father, householder. 

main я. mother [< Р. mãe] 

man-losa л. youth, young man [Т. 
mane-klosan] 

man-taha n. (male) friend, 
companion [T. belun, maluk] 

man-oe n. messenger | = T. manu- 
ain] 

Maromak n. God [< T.] 

mat vi. die; adj. dead [T. mate] 

mata-dele adj. blind [T. matan- 
delek) 

medéd adj. heavy [T. todan]; moras 
~, very Ш [= T. moras todan) 

medei vi. sit [T. tur) 

mem ví. gather, assemble [T. 
halibur] 

men (dlo) prep. like, similar to [T. 
hanesan (loos)]; cj. (men) if. 

mendá adv. like that, thus; so, 
therefore [T. nune е] 

mendai adv. like this, thus [T. 
nune'e] 

mentilu prep. like, as. 

mesa, mes adv. so, just [< T. mesak] 

met adj. all, whole; also, too [T. 
hotu]. 

meu vt. kiss [T. rei] 

mlio adj. young [T. nurak] 

mo аду. also, too [T. mds] 

molól vi. say, mention; to imitate 
[T. temi] 

moras adj. ill, sick [« T.] 

mou vi. fall [T. monu] 

mouri, mour vi. live [T. mouris] 

mour-sul vi. come back to life [T. 
mouris-hi'as] 

mrao-hati n. field [T. to'os] 

mrao-ubu n. farmer, peasant [T. 
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to'os-na'in] 
mri vi. stand; get up [Т. hamriik] 
mri-sneda vi. stop [T. para]. 
muna, mun adv. first [T. uluk] 


nah cj. because [T. tanba] 

паі n. master, lord [< T. na'i] 

nam n. thing [Т. buat] 

nam-eta n. garment [T. faru) 

nam id pron, nothing [T. buat 
ida] 

nam-klao n. evil spirit. 

nam-mua n. food [Т. hahán] 

nam-soi n. goods, wealth [T. buat- 
soin] 

naru adj. long; high; deep [T. 
naruk] 

ne cj. or [T. eh, ka] 

ne vt. give [Т. fó] 

ne-atais ví. dress, clothe [T. fó- 
hatais) 

ne-tad уг. inform [= T. fó-hatene] 

nei prep. in, on, at [T. iha]. 

ni poss.pron. his, her, its (T. ninia) 

niri adj.pron. many, much [T. 
barak]. 

nor prep. with [T. no, ho] 

nour ví. teach [T. hanourin] 


о pron. you (sg.) [Т. 6] 

od cj. and; (in order) to [7 T. hodi) 

oe n. foot; leg. 

ole adj. fat [T. bokur] 

oras n. time; hour [T. oras] 

oud vt. carry [T. hodi) 

oul ví. to carry on the shoulders 
[T. /ebo] 

ous prep. from [T. hosi] 

ous pnour ma adv. then, after that 
[T. tuirmai] 


pae vt. put [T. tau] 

pag vi. to step, cross; n. step. 

paglao vi. pass, go past; adv. more; 
[T. liu] 

pagmá vi. to come by. 


рае! vt. place [T. hatur] 

pe pron.rel. which, that [= T. be]; 
contrastive marker [= T. maka) 

pedupe cj. although [T. maski, 
embora] 

pei vt. see [T. haree] 

pei-et vi. see [= T. haree-hetan] 

pil adj., adv. how much, how 
many; several [T. hira] 

pir vt. to lower; ~ ter-hua, to say 
(honorific) [Т. hatún; hatún-lia] 

plar vi. run [T. kalai] 

plig vt. hear [T. rona] 

pnour ad;. last; adv. afterwards, 
then 

poud prep. to, for [ba] 

pous ví. to leave; to place [Т. husik] 

povu л. people [< P. povo] 

profeta n. prophet [< Р.] 

pun ví. make, do [T. halo]; 
cj. that [T. katak) 

pun-sao vt. to accompany, keep 
company, console. 

pun tuir vt. obey [= T. halo tuir] 

put adv. together [T. hamutuk] 


ra dem. pron. that [T. ne'e] 

rae n. land [T. rai, rain] 

rae-gua n. hole [T. rai-kuak] 

rae-laga n. frontier [T. rai-ketan] 

rae-ubu n. inhabitant, native [T. rai- 
na'in] 

rai dem.pron. this [T. ida-ne’e} 

rasik pron. oneself [< T.) 

rat vi. arrive; cj. until; prep. until; 
(up) to, as far as [T. to’o] 

rat rai adv. hither (T. to'o ne'e] 

ro я. person [T. ета] 

rom pron. they, them [T. sira] 

rou adj., adv. far [T. dook] 

rua (ubu-rua) num. two [T. rua, 
na'in-rua] 


sae vi. rise, go up; adv. up [T. sa'e) 
sai vi. go out [T. sai] 
sak vt. meet; prep. towards [T. 
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hasouru] 

sal n. sin; mistake [T. sala] 

sap, sapíd pron. what [T. sd, saida] 

seb prep.adv. near; seb-seb tilu, 
approaching [T. besik] 

sehél vi. want, wish; (to) like [T. 
Каап] 

selu adj. (an)other; ro — kid, 
someone else [T. seluk] 

sen pron. who, whom [T. sé] 

ser vi. weep [T. tanis] 

serbis vti. work [T. serbisu] 

sidadi п. town, city [< P. cidade] 

sim vti. receive; reply, answer [T. 
simu] 

slog n. river [T. mota] 

sneda adj. listless, sickly. 

sob vt. waste, destroy [T. sobu] 

sob-bau и. wastrel. 

soi vti. deserve; have, possess [T. 
soi] 

soldadu n. soldier [< P. soldado) 

suli, sul adv. again; back; vi. return, 
go back [T. fila fali] 

sul-ma vi. return, come back [T. fila- 
тай 

susar adj. difficult; et —, experience 
difficulty [T. susar; hetan susar) 


ta reiterative marker (Т. ne'e] 

tabae vi. enter [Т. tama) 

tad vti. know [Т. hatene) 

tadu vi. appear [Т. този] 

taha и. friend [T. belun] 

tama adj. firm, secure [T. metin] 

tan vt. to bury [T. hakoi]. 

tapir vt. show [T. hatudu] 

tatmai n. elder [T. katuas] 

teb vt. knock [T. dere] 

tel perfective marker [= T. tiha] 

tel sop perfect verbal marker [7 T. 
tiha ona] 

tema adj. whole, all; nor lala ~, with 
their whole hearts, insistently; nor 
eta ~, safely “with whole body" 
[T. tomak] 


ter-hua л. word [T. liafuan] 

tiba vt. order, command; send [T. 
haruka] 

tilu gressive verbal marker [- T. 
daudaun] 

tlo vt. to raise; — fero lao, to 
address, speak to (hon.) [T. 
hasa'e-lia ba] 

toeh-sai vt. drive out, expel [T. duni- 
sai] 

togót vt. finish; perfective marker 
[T. hotu, netik] 

tom(-tom) vt. follow [T. tuir] 

tou vti. say, tell [T. dehan, hateten] 

tu adj. big, great; older [T. boot) 

tuas adv. really; very [T. tebes] 

tuas-tuas adv. very much, 
exceedingly [T. tebetebes] 

tug vt. ask [T. husu] 

tustuas — tuas-tuas 


ubu-, classifier for persons [= T. 
na'in-] 

um n. house [T. uma] 

um-kreda л. church [T. uma-kreda]. 

urá pron. he, she, it; him, her [T. 
nia] 

utu n. group, crowd [T. /ubun boot]. 
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Topic marking in Tetum 
and Japanese 
A Contrastive Note 


SATOMI KAWAGUCHI 


1. Introduction 


Ата time when growing numbers of Japanese people are taking а keen 
interest in the social and cultural problems of East Timor and are seeking 
to gain a knowledge of its main language, 2 contrastive study of the 
structures and contents of Tetum and Japanese, genetically diverse 
languages, is a prereguisite for the preparation of pedagogical resources. 

One much-studied problem of second language acguisition is the 
difficulty experienced by leamers when there is not а one-to-one 
correspondence between a word in their native language and a word in the 
target language. For example, the English preposition for corresponds to 
two different words in Portuguese (and Spanish): para and por. It is 
therefore difficult for English speakers learning Portuguese to choose the 
right word for for. 

Another example of a troublesome correspondence is that of the adverbs 
yukkuri and osoku for English speakers learning Japanese. Both words mean 
‘slowly’ in English and the learner of Japanese has to know how these two 
words differ semantically. Thus learners of Japanese often say, for ‘please 
speak slowly’, osoku hanashitekudasai where they should have said yukkuri 
hanashitekudasai, Both yukkuri and osoku can be translated as ‘slowly’ in 
English but they have different connotations: the adverb osoku describes 
the slow manner in which the event or state is performed or has progressed 
with a negative connotation (ie. too slowly),! while the adjective yukkuri is 
neutral. 


1 Osoku also has another meaning, that of “late”. 
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According to Stockwell, Bowen and Martin (1965), there is a hierarchy 
of difficulty for the learner acguiring a new language. Split (i.e. one word 
in the native language corresponding to several in the target language) is at 
the top of the hierarchy of difficulty. This is followed, in descending order, 
by newness (no word in the native language corresponding to the word in 
the target language), absence (no word in the target language 
corresponding to the word in the native language), coalescence (two words 
in the native language corresponding to one in the target language), and 
correspondence (one-to-one correspondence between a word in the native 
language and one in the target language). 

If the claim of these linguists is true, it is predictable that Japanese 
speakers of Tetum will have difficulty using the word maka, which has no 
equivalent in Japanese and which, according to the context, corresponds to 
several Japanese words. The Tetum-Praça maka (= Tetun-Terik ha'e) has 
been provisionally classified as a topic marker since it usually follows the 
noun phrase that is to be topicalized.? It is also used for emphasizing a 
noun phrase. However, maka is quite different from the Japanese topic 
particle wa, since it functions as a contrastive and emphatic marker rather 
than a topic marker in the strict sense. 

In this respect, maka recalls one particular usage of the Japanese subject 
particle ga, namely when ga functions as an exhaustive listing marker. 
However, maka corresponds to ga only when emphasized or contrasted 
noun phrases are the subject of a sentence or clause. The usage of the 
Japanese topic particle wa, on the other hand, is similar to Tetum 
reiterative marker пе 'е. 

In this study, the usage of maka is examined and the Japanese equivalent 
of each usage is proposed. It is hoped that this will help Japanese learners 
of Tetum to acquire the correct usage of the word. 


2. Topic, contrast and emphasis 


The notion of the topic is difficult to define. Generally the topic is ‘what 
is being talking about’, whereas any further statement of ‘what is being 
said about the topic’ is called the comment. The topic often coincides with 
the subject in many languages but it is also possible for the topic not to be 
the grammatical subject. In such cases, changes in word order (i.e. the topic 
moving to sentence-initial position) and phonological highlighting by 
intonational stressing of the word are common devices for topicalization. 
Examples: 


2 Hull 1996: 12. 

3 The grammatical explanations given here are mainly based on those of Susumu Kuno 
(1973) for Japanese and Hull (1996) for Tetum. 

4 Fromkin et. al. 1990: 185. 
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(1) а Мана drinks coffee. (unmarked) 


It is coffee that Maria drinks. 
(the word coffee is syntactically emphasized) 


c Maria drinks COFFEE. 
(the word coffee is emphasized by intonational stressing) 


In the above sentences, (la) is neutral while the word coffee is focused in 
(15) and (1c). The sentence structure of (1b) is also used for contrastive 
and emphatic purposes: the connotation of the sentence is: ‘it is coffee but 
not tea or milk that Maria drinks’. The same effect is realized by stressing 
the focused word as in (1c). 

Generally speaking, the topic is old information: the speaker introduces 
the event ог the person first to the listener and then topicalizes it.” 


3. Usage of maka 


Roughly speaking, there are two functions associated with the word 
maka in Tetum: 1) to emphasize in a contrastive way a sentence-initial 
noun, verb or phrase, and 2) to answer questions which include an 
interrogative word. In both usages, the function of maka seems to be 
contrastive or emphatic rather than marking a topic. The first, contrastive 
function of maka is similar to that of the Japanese subject particle ga. As 
for the second function of maka, there are several possible correspondences 
to maka in Japanese. 

When Tetum speakers intend to mention persons, things or events in a 
contrastive way, whether the contrast is explicit or implicit, the word maka 
must follow the noun phrase, e.g. 


(2) а Pedru maka selu. 
Pedro pay 
Pedro pays. (i.e. not anyone else) 


b Pedru maka selu, la'ós Juaun. 
Pedro pay not João 
Pedro pays, not João. 
In both the above sentences, Pedro is the only one who pays; (2a) 
expresses this implicitly and (2b) explicitly. Therefore, if there are Pedro, 


Maria and João under consideration in the conversation, and Pedro and 
Maria pay but João does not, (3a) and (3c) below are appropriate but (3b) 


5 See Kuno 1973: Chapter 6, passim. 
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is not because (3b) indicates that Pedro and по-опе else is paying, which is 
not true. 


(3) а Pedru  selu. 
Pedro pay 
Pedro pays. (unmarked) 


b Pedru maka selu. 


Pedro pay 

Pedro pays. (ie. not anyone else) 
c Pedru ho Maria maka selu. 

Pedro and Maria pay 

Pedro and Maria pay. 


When the predicate is presenting a contrast state, the Japanese particle 
ga indicates an exhaustive listing. Although the Tetum word maka does not 
function as an exhaustive listing marker, it is similar to the Japanese ga in 
that it disqualifies all noun phrases except those marked by the maka in 
question. Consider the following. 


(4) a Fuji saN ga kireidesu.$ 
Fuji mountain SUBJ beautiful? 
Mount Fuji is beautiful (i.e. Mount Fuji and no other place). 


b Kono atari de Fuji saN ga  kireidesu. 
here around LOC Fuji mountain SUBJ beautiful 
Around here Mount Fuji is beautiful. 


In (4), the predicate kireidesu (‘be beautiful’) is a description of a contrast 
state, therefore, the sentence indicates an exhaustive listing. Hence (4a) 
itself is inappropriate: it sounds as if Mount Fuji is the only beautiful place 
in the world. By contrast, (4b) is appropriate since the places under 
consideration now are limited to ‘around here’, and the place Mount Fuji is 
represented as an exhaustive listing. 

The term exhaustive listing indicates that the noun phrase preceding ga 
comprises all the people or entities to which the predicate applies (as far as 
the speaker knows) within the totality of people or entities that are now 


6 The Hepburn romanization system is used for Japanese except for long vowel sounds 
which are transcribed here as geminates (aa, ee, ії, oo, uu) in place of the usual bar above 
the vowel. 

7 The reader is asked to note the following abbreviations used in sentence glossing: SUBJ 
= subject, TOP = topic, IND = indefinite, DEF = definite, GEN = genitive, LOC = 
locative. 
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under consideration. Although the Tetum word maka is not used for 
exhaustive listing, it closely resembles the Japanese ga in its function of 
disqualifying others. Examples (3b) and (3c) can be translated as (Sa) and 
(55) respectively, and (5a) is incorrect for the same reason as (3b): 


(5) а Pediru ga haraimasu. 
Pedro SUBJ pay 
Pedro pays (ie. not anyone else). 


b Pediru to Maria ра haraimasu. 
Pedro and Maria SUBJ pay 
Pedro and Maria pay. 


(5a) is incorrect information, since the speaker must list all the people who 
pay. 

The second function of Tetum maka is to answer a question including an 
interrogative word such as sé ‘who’, sá/saida ‘what’, tansá ‘why’, oinsá 
‘how’, bainhira ‘when’, iha-ne'ebé ‘when’, etc. In Tetum the interrogative 
pronoun or adverb follows the verb as in the examples below. 


(6) а Nia hela iha-ne'ebé? 
he stay where 
Where does he live? 


b Nia hela iha-ne’e. 
he stay here 
He lives here. 


(7) а Maria atu tur iha-ne'ebé? 
Maria isgoingto sit where 
Where is Maria going to sit? 


b Nia atu tur iha-ne'ebá. 
she is goingto sit there 
She is going to sit there. 


When the interrogative pronoun is the subject form (i.e. asking about the 
subject of the sentence), the interrogative pronoun is moved to sentence- 
initial position and is followed by maka. In the answer to a question of this 
kind, the noun phrase or pronoun which is the required information has to 
be marked with maka. 


(8) a Sé maka sosa tinta? 
who buy ink 
Who buys ink? 


b Nia maka sosa tinta. 
he buy ink 
He buys ink. (It’s he who buys ink) 


Even when the question-topic is not the subject of the sentence, the 
interrogative word can be emphasized by adding maka. In the next two 
sentences sé is used as an object (‘whom’). Compare (9) and (10) where 
(9a) is a neutral question while ‘whom’ is emphasized in (10a). 


(9) а О hasoru sé? 
you meet who 
Whom did you meet? 


b Ha'u hasoru Maria. 


I meet Maria 
I met Maria. 

(10) a Sé maka 6 hasoru? 
who you meet 


Whom did you meet? (i.e. which particular person) 


b Мапа maka  ha'u  hasoru. 
Maria I meet 
I met Мапа. (It’s Maria I met) 


The difference between (9b) and (10b) is that Maria may be one of 
several people whom the speaker met in (9b), whereas Maria is the only 
person whom the speaker met in (10b). In Japanese, when the question 
component is in the subject position the interrogative pronoun is followed 
by the subject particle ga. The answer to the question is also marked with 
ga. In such cases maka and ga function identically: 


(11) a Dare ga kaimono пі ikimasu ka? 
who SUBJ shopping to go QUESTION 
Who goes shopping? (= T. Sé maka bá sosa?) 


b Yumiko ра ikimasu. 
Yumiko SUBJ go 
Yumiko goes. (It is Yumiko who goes) (= T. Yumiko maka bá) 


In (11b) the understanding in both Japanese and Tetum is that Yumiko is 
the only one who goes shopping. 

When the question component is not the subject of a Japanese sentence, 
the interrogative pronoun is followed by various particles according to the 
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relationship between the interrogative element and the predicate in the 
sentence. As word order does not indicate grammatical relationship in 
Japanese, the guestion can be emphasized by stressing the interrogative 
pronoun or moving the interrogative to the beginning of the sentence. 
Unlike in Tetum, no special markers are used for emphasis. In the 
following ekamples underlining indicates phonological stress. 


(12) а Yumiko wa daigaku de МАМ о benkyooshiteimasu ka? 
Yumiko TOPIC university at what OBJ study QUESTION 
WHAT does Yumiko study at university? 


b Машо Yumiko wa  daigaku de benkyooshiteimasu ka? 
what OBJ Yumiko TOPIC university at study QUESTION 
WHAT does Yumiko study at university? 


c  Porutogaru-go o benkyooshiteimasu. 
Portugal-language OBJ study 
(She) studies Portuguese. 


(3) 


Yumiko wa DOKO de Tetun-go o benkyooshiteimasu ka? 
Yumiko TOPIC where at Tetum ОВ] study QUESTION 
Where does Yumiko study Tetum? 


b DOKO de Yumiko wa Tetun-go o benkyooshiteimasu ka? 
where at Yumiko TOPIC Tetum OBJ study QUESTION 
WHERE does Yumiko study Tetum? 


с UWS de  benkyooshiteimasu. 
UWS at study 
(She) studies at UWS. 


The above examples show the ways of emphasizing the interrogative in 
Japanese. Emphasis is made by stressing the interrogative pronoun in 
(12a) and (13a), and by moving the interrogative pronoun to sentence-initial 
in (12b) and (13b). 


4. The Tetum reiterative marker ne'e and Japanese wa 


From this analysis it is evident that the emphatic-contrastive Tetum 
particle maka is not an ordinary topic marker, i.e. a special word used to 
topicalize in a second mention persons or events that have previously been 
introduced in the discourse. Tetum does have a marker fulfilling this latter 
function; however, the word in question is not maka but ne'e, which 
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doubles in the language as a demonstrative adjective and a reiterative 
marker. (In other Timoric languages, for example Mambai, demonstrative 
adjectives and the reiterative marker are formally distinct). In the following 
examples ne'e functions as a demonstrative in (14) and as a reiterative 
marker or topicalizer in (15) and (16): 


(14) Hau gosta уп nee. 
I like book  this/that 
I like this/that book. (I like the book in question). 


(15) Ha'u hasoru ema ida. Ema  ne'e naran Juaun. 
I meet person IND person DEF name João 
I met a person. The person's name was João. 


(16) Ami sosa karau ida, таб karau ne'e mate ona. 
we buy buffalo one but buffalo DEF die already 
We bought a buffalo, but the buffalo died. 


The same function is realized by the topic particle wa in Japanese: 


(17) Uchi no ma ni  kuruma ga tomatteimasu. 
myhouse GEN front LOC car SUBJ bestopped 
There is a car in front of my house. 


Sono kuruma wa watashi no chichi no desu. 
that car TOPIC I GEN father one COPULA 
That car is my father's. 


In (17) kuruma (‘car’) is first introduced in the discourse and then 
topicalized in the second mention. Tetum presents a perfect parallel with: 
Iha karreta iha ha'u-nia uma oin. Karreta ne'e ha'u aman nian. In 
Japanese, the topic marker always marks old information, hence an 
indefinite determiner and the topic marker cannot co-exist in a sentence. 
For this reason (18) is ungrammatical. 


(18) *Aru oNna по hito wa uchi о tazunemashita.* 
IND female GEN person TOPIC myhouse OBJ visit-PAST 
A woman visited my house. 


Likewise the Tetum reiterative marker ne'e cannot occur with the indefinite 
adjective ruma ‘a’ ‘some (or other)’: 


8 An asterisk (*) indicates a hypothetical and ungrammatical sentence. 
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(18) *Feto ruma  ne'e mai ha'u-nia uma. 
Woman some DEF соте my house 
A woman visited my house. 


5. Summary 


The foregoing examination has shown that Tetum maka functions as a 
contrastive and emphatic marker rather than as a topic marker, and that the 
Tetum equivalent of the Japanese topic marker wa is the reiterative marker 
ne'e. 

When a Japanese equivalent of maka was considered, the particle ga 
was found to be functionally similar in most cases. In general, the Japanese 
particle ga follows a noun phrase to indicate that it is the subject of the 
sentence. Ga also functions as an exhaustive listing marker when the 
predicate indicates a contrastive state. In this case, the particle ga 
disqualifies all the other noun phrases in question and its usage closely 
resembles that of maka. However, there is a crucial difference between the 
two words. Tetum maka is able to mark any noun phrase in a contrastive 
or emphatic way, whereas in Japanese only noun phrases in the subject 
case may be marked with ga. 
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The Basic Lezical Affinities 
of Timor’s Austronesian 
Languages 

A Preliminary Investigation 


GEOFFREY HULL 


1. Objectives of the present study" 


Anyone wishing to learn more about the present and past linguistic 
situation in East Timor immediately faces two handicaps: the lack of 
exhaustive data on the numerous vernaculars of the territory, and the 
dearth of analytical studies. What exists of the latter is largely restricted to 
Tetum, East Timor’s lingua franca, and concerned mostly with recent 
Malay and Portuguese influences on the unexplored hereditary fabric of 
that language. 

With these two problems in mind, the Linguistic Survey of East Timor 
was launched in 1995 at the University of Western Sydney Macarthur in 
collaboration with the University of East Timor. During 1995 and 1996, 
with the aid of an Australian Research Council small grant, the author 
directed the collection of a large amount of lexical and morphosyntactic 
data from each of the ten Austronesian and three non-Austronesian 
linguistic unities of East Timor and several of their dialects. This was 
supplemented with other information on Timorese languages (including 
those of West Timor and Roti) gleaned from printed and manuscript 
sources. In the course of a six-month study leave period in 1997, the 
author had an opportunity to analyse part of the collected data and to 


* The present text is a substantial revision of the original 1998 version, especially as 
regards Butonic etymologies. 
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compare it with data from other Austronesian languages of Eastern 
Indonesia. 

Although the chief objective of the Linguistic Survey of East Timor is to 
produce scientific descriptions of all the local vemaculars, the data was 
also explored and compared for what it might reveal about the history of 
the languages and their speakers. The two broad patterns that emerged 
both during the collection of the Austronesian data and in the various 
stages of its analysis were the generally high degree of lexical diversity 
among the member languages (fully confirming the island’s longstanding 
Babelic reputation) and the relative simplicity of their morphological 
structures, a feature that becomes more and more striking as one 
advances east from Ое-Сиззе. 

The second phenomenon, which suggests that Timor is part of a vast 
colonial speech-zone formed by both hybridization and creolization, tends 
to limit the relevance of attempts to discover precise genetic origins 
through structural analysis and makes the exploration of local vocabularies 
all-important in a diachronic study. While several theories have been 
advanced about the genetic origins of Timor’s Austronesian languages— 
they have been classed variously as Western Malayo- 
Polynesian/Hesperonesian, Eastern Malayo-Polynesian/Oceanic and, more 
recently, ‘Central Malayo-Polynesian’—little work has been done on their 
vocabularies, arguably the greatest challenge to the linguist. 


2. Methodology 


In exploring the wordstores of Timorese languages one must bear in 
mind the well-established axiom of linguistics that lexical character is a far 
from infallible guide to the genetic origins of a language and a positively 
deceptive guide in the case of a hybrid or a highly assimilated member of a 
Sprachbund. While the present writer places no faith in the ability of 
lexicostatistics to prove genetic origins conclusively, a search for the 
ultimate lexical affinities of Timor’s Austronesian languages must begin 
with a comparison of core vocabularies which, in the recently-expressed 
opinion of Professor R.M.W. Dixon, “is not, of course, a useless 
exercise” but rather “a very helpful first step when dealing with new 
languages and may suggest hypotheses about possible relationships which 
can be an aid in planning detailed descriptive and comparative work.”! 

In this spirit the present study proposes to explore the origins of the 
oldest strata in Timor’s Austronesian languages. Such spadework is the 
prerequisite for informed speculation on the possible provenance of the 
associated phonological and morphosyntactic phenomena and on the place 
that may be assigned to these languages within their phylum. 


1 Dixon 1997: 37. 
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The logical starting-point in the present lexical probe is a corpus of 
basic lexical items, in this case 383 common nouns, adjectives/stative 
verbs, dynamic verbs and numerals excluding lexemes borrowed from 
Portuguese, Malay and other superstratal sources (see Appendix 1). Since 
only 90 (= 23.4%) of the 383 words were found to be largely 
homogeneous throughout the Timor region, it was this core of ‘Pan- 
Timoric’ lexemes that was selected, rather than any arbitrary list such as 
that of Swadesh) for statistical comparison with the surrounding 
languages of Eastern Indonesia. The evidence emerging from the initial 
comparative exercise, that of a greater agreement of Timor languages with 
certain neighbouring Austronesian languages than with others, was then 
used as a working hypothesis and tested further by direct comparison of 
the remaining 76.6% of vocabulary in the linguistic areas of interest, 
without recourse to lexicostatistical techniques. 

While some of the data from East Indonesian languages has been 
carefully elicited and checked in a parallel ‘Lexical Survey of Eastern 
Indonesia’ project conducted in collaboration with members of the Divine 
Word order and the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart in 1997, information 
from other languages (especially those of the Central Moluccas and 
Celebes) comes from less reliable sources, such as the Holle Lists. The 
shortcomings of the latter has nevertheless not been deemed sufficient 
reason to warrant their exclusion from what is, after all, a preliminary 
probe. It will be the task of future scholars to verify and correct the older 
wordlists and to compile new ones according to rigidly scientific methods 
of elicitation and transcription. 


3. Nomenclature 


The ‘Central Malayo-Polynesian’ (CMP) subgroup of Austronesian to 
which most of the languages of Eastern Indonesia have been tentatively 
assigned by Robert Blust is considered to comprise the languages of 
eastern Sumbawa and all the islands to the east as far as and including the 
Aru Islands (but excluding Pantar, Pura and those parts of Alor and Timor 
where non-Austronesian languages are spoken), the Central Moluccan 
islands of Buru, Ceram and the Uliassers, and a few small districts of the 
adjacent West Papuan coast.? 

Given the vast area and large number of vernaculars forming the 
linguistic context of Timor, it has been thought useful to coin a set of 
strictly geolinguistic terms as succint references to putative linguistic 
areas. These terms are proposed as provisional alternatives to such far- 
from-proven genetic categories as ‘Central Malayo-Polynesian’ (Blust 
1990) and the ‘Bima-Sumba Group’, ‘Timor Area Group’, ‘Waima’a 


2 See Blust 1974, 1977, 1978, 1979, 1982, 1990. 
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Group’ and ‘South-East Maluku Group’ favoured in the Wurm/Hattori 
(1981-83) and Moseley/Asher (1994) linguistic atlases. 

On the analogy of the historical term “Spice Islands”, denoting that area 
now known as the northern and central Moluccas, а botanically justifiable 
complement, the Sandalwood Islands (with Santalic as its adjective)? has 
been coined and employed here to denote the Lesser Sunda archipelago 
from central Sumbawa eastwards to Timor and the islands of the present- 
day Indonesian province of Maluku Tenggara (South-Eastern Moluccas) 
excluding the Aru archipelago off the New Guinea coast. Those Santalic 
islands west of Timor (the Alor and Solor archipelagoes, Savu, Sumba, 
Flores, Komodo and eastern Sumbawa) will be jointly named Florinia, 
after the longest island in the group (derivative adjective: Florinic). The 
terms Timoria (noun) and Timoric (adjective) will refer to Timor and the 
satellite islands of Roti, Semau, Ataúro/Kambing and Wetar. The remaining 
Santalic islands of Maluku Tenggara west of Aru (the Western Daya, 
Damar, Leti, Sermata, Babar, Tanimbar, Kei, Tayandu and southern 
Watubela archipelagoes) will be denominated Arafuria (after the Arafura 
Sea) and their vernaculars classed as Arafuric. 

At a time when full scientific knowledge of the structure of the 
“Santalic amphizone’ remains a future objective, it is possible only to 
repeat those traditional classifications that best meet the criteria of a high 
degree of lexical agreement and morphosyntactic homogeneity constituting 
proof that a given cluster of dialects form a linguistic unity. Tentatively 
discarded here is the concept of a ‘Timor Area Group’ which joins to 
Timoric languages certain neighbouring vernaculars of Florinia and 
Arafuria, as this classication has so far been contradicted by the results of 
comparative studies conducted by the author. 

The minimal number of linguistic unities in the Florinic group is 11. 
They are (from the former ‘Bima-Sumba group’): Bimanese, Kodi, West 
Sumbanese,* East Sumbanese (Kambera), Savunese, Ndaonese,* 
Manggarai,” Ngada, Endinese;? (from the former “Timor Area Group’): 
Sikkanese, (Sikanese) Lamaholot (Solorese)* and Kedang. Most of these 


3 A term based on the Latin santalum ‘sandalwood’. In the past the name ‘Sandalwood 
Island" used to be applied specifically to Sumba. 

4 It is provisionally presumed here that the Weyewa, Mamboru, Lamboya, Wanukaka 
and Anakalangu dialects constitute a linguistic unity rather than separate languages; 
Weyewa may, however, be a dialect of Kodi. 

5 Ndaonese, the westernmost language of the Timor archipelago, may prove to be still a 
dialect of Savunese. 

6 Including here the peripheral eastern Kepoq, Wae Rana, Rongga, Rembong and Riung 
dialects, the last two considered by some to be separate languages. 

7 Including here the Lio[nese] dialect and the vernacular of Palu’e island, sometimes 
counted as separate languages. 

8 Including the aberrant Alorese dialect, which might be better classed as a separate 
language. 
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(especially those of Flores and the Solor Archipelago) are manifestly 
mixed languages with so far undetermined pre-Austronesian substrata. 

Including the most easterly vernaculars of the former “Timor Area 
Group” and excluding the hybrid vernaculars of Aru, the Arafuric group 
consists of at least 13 natural languages: Makuva (Lovaia, in the extreme 
east of East Timor), Kisaroman,! Damarese, North Dayan," Luangese,!? 
South Dayan, Maselese,! Selarese5 Selwasanese, 16 Yamdenese, 
Fordatan,”” Keiese and Kurtiorese.!5 It should be noted that a southern area 
of Kisar speaks Oirata, originally a dialect of the non-Austronesian 
Fataluku language of East Timor; that the North Dayan dialects of Teun, 
Nila and Serua are no longer spoken in their historic territories, the 
inhabitants of these three small islands having been’ resettled by the 
Indonesian government in Ceram because of life-threatening volcanic 
activity; that there is a certain Arafuric influence on the Central Moluccan 
language of Keswui (northern Watubela Islands); and that Central 
Moluccan dialects are spoken in two villages of Kei Besar (Elat on the 
central west coast and Banda Eli on the north-east coast) inhabited by 
descendants of people from the Banda Islands deported after the Dutch 
genocidal campaign of 1621.» 

The location of all these languages is shown in the base map of the 
proposed Santalic amphizone (Fig. 7) provided as an insert at the back of 
the present volume. 


9 The available evidence suggests that Dr Arthur Capell (1972) was wrong in classifying 
Makuva as a ‘Papuan’ language. It is closely akin to the Arafuric languages. 

10 Acronym for the languages of Kisar (Meher) and Roma{ng] viewed provisionally as а 
linguistic unity. 

11 Including the Teun and Nila-Serua languages. 

12 Known in the vernacular as Letri Ngona and comprising the dialects of Leti, Moa, 
Lakor, Luang, Sermata, Wetan and western-central Babar. The historic cultural centre of 
this island-group is Luang. 

13 Embracing the tentatively united dialects of Dai, Dawera and Daweloor. 

14 Including the Emplawas dialect of the adjacent south coast of Babar. 

15 Spoken on the island of Selaru, with а few colonies in southern and western Yamdena. 

16 Spoken on the south-west coast of Yamdena (Selwasan and Mak[a)tian). 

17 Native to Larat, Fordata and the Molu-Maru group off the north coast of Yamdena, 
and also spoken on Sera, off the west coast of the same island. Once the lingua franca of 
the Timorlaut archipelago, its influence on certain languages of Timor will be examined in 
a forthcoming study. 

18 An acronym for the very similar dialects of Kur and Kaimeer, in the Tayandu 
archipelago, and Tior (Tioor), the southernmost island of the Watubela group to the 
north. 

19 This was a remnant of some thousand survivors of a population of about 15,000, 
massacred or deported as slaves to Java on orders of Jan Pieterszoon Coen, governor- 
general of Batavia, as a reprisal for the island elders’ refusal to grant the Dutch the 
monopoly of the local nutmeg trade. Dutch planters or perkeniers subsequently 
repopulated the Banda Islands with slaves imported from several islands (including 
Timor) and a variant of Ambonese Malay became the local vernacular. 
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4. Provisional classification of Timoric Languages 


Judged by their imperfectly known lexical, phonological and 
morphosyntactic characteristics, the Timoric languages appear to fall into 
two broad groups, which may be classified and subdivided as follows: 


GROUP A: (Western) Rotinese, Helong, Dawan (incl. 
Vaigueno dialect of Oe-Cusse), 
Bekais 


(Central) Tetum (= Tetun-Belu, Tetun-Terik, 
Tétum-Praga/Tetun-Prasa/Tetun-Dili 
dd.), Habun® 


(Northern) Galoli (incl. Talur dialect of Wetar), 
Wetarese (7 Perai, Tugun, Aputai dd. of 
Wetar, Iliun dialect of SW Wetar and 
Lirar, and Rahesuk, Resuk and 
Raklungu dd. of Ataúro, incl. Dadu'a 
dialect of the Timorese mainland). 


(Eastern) Kawaimina (= Кати, Waimaha, Midiki, 
Naueti dd.) 


GROUP B: (Western) Kemak, Tokodede 


(Central) Матра 
(Eastern) Idalaka (= Idate, Isni, Lolein and 
Lakalei dialects)? 


This classification posits the existence of twelve distinct Timoric 
linguistic unities, on the standard arbitrary criterion of less than 20% 
divergence in vocabulary between kindred vernaculars forming a present 
or past continuum (see Figure 1 at the beginning of this volume for 
locations). Group A is a linguistic continuum originally stretching from 
Roti Island along the south coast of Timor to the central east and thence 


20 Habun is essentially an archaic variety of Tetum, and forms a transition between 
Tetum and Kawaimina with which it still shares some archaisms. 

21 ‘Kawaimina’ (= Ka[irui] Wai[maha]Mi[diki]Na[ueti]) is an acronym coined from the 
first syllable of the names of the four component dialects. Full analysis of Naueti may, 
however, justify its classification as a separate language. 

22 Чдајака' (= Ida[té]Laka[lei]) is another acronym coined for the present study. Idaté 
and Lakalei have been partly assimilated to Tetum and display today several ‘Group A’ 
features. 
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over the sea to Wetar and Ataúro Islands (Western — Central — Northern — 
Eastern).Group B (Mambaic) languages form a compact continuum in the 
central region of the island. 

Tetum is actually a ‘split’ language: the variety spoken in West Timor 
has a heavy Malay superstratum, while the chief influence on the Tetum of 
East Timor is Portuguese. The same splitting also affects Kemak, Bunak, 
Dawan, Wetarese and Galoli: Portuguese pressures on the Baikenu 
Vaiqueno dialect of Dawan in Oe-Cusse and on the Wetarese dialects of 
Atauro; Malay-Indonesian influences on Wetarese and on the Galoli-Talur ` 
dialect of Wetar, and on the Kemak and Bunak (Marae) of West Timor. 

Two Austronesian languages spoken at the western and eastern 
extremes of the Timorese region are omitted from the above table: 
Ndaonese, of Savunese origin, belongs to the Florinic group, and Lóvaia 
(Maku’a) is an Arafuric language introduced centuries ago from the 
nearby Leti archipelago, and not a Papuan language, as has been alleged. 


5. The Common Timoric Nucleus 


The tables in Appendix II of this study set out the core vocabulary of 
the Austronesian languages of Timor. The criterion adopted for 
considering a lexeme ‘Pan-Timoric’ was that it was indigenous (i.e. not 
borrowed from a superstratum) and that it was used with little or no 
original formal variation by all Austronesian languages (absolute unanimity) 
or that no more than five of the surveyed dialects dissented from its use 
(relative unanimity = 14+ out of 19). As well as being clearly 
Austronesian, some two thirds (56 or 62.2%) of these words were found 
to have cognates in Malay (those given in brackets in Appendix II either 
have a different meaning or are not usual terms for the concept in 
question). 

Each of these Pan-Timoric lexemes is listed below in its Proto-Group A 
(PGA), Proto-Group B (PGB) and ultimate etymological reconstructions; 
the reader should consult Appendix II for the modern reflexes. 


etymon?3 PGA PGB meaning 
PAN *qalejaw *?aléka, *aléKo?* *?aléXo sun; day 
PAN *bulaN *Bula “Bula moon; month 


23 The etyma used in this study are mainly the reconstructions of R. David Zorc given 
in Tryon (ed.) 1995: II, 1106-1197, supplemented when necessary by those of Cecilio 
López included in Wurm and Wilson 1975. The abbreviations in question are: PAN = 
Proto-Austronesian, PMP = Proto Malayo-Polynesian, PHN = Proto-Hesperonesian, 
PHF = Proto-Hesperonesian-Formosan, PP = Proto-Philippine, PC = Proto-Celebic. 

24 /ë/ represents the vowel from PAN “e that produced variously [e], [2] and [a] in 
Timoric languages. It is to be distinguished from secondary /e/ monophthongized from 
PAN and PC *ay and *ey, which developed differently. 
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etymon PGA PGB meaning 


PAN *taqun *ta?un *ta?una year 
PMP *daReq *dane?5 *dare land 
PAN *waSiR *uwair *ain > tira water 
PAN *Sapuy *афі, “abu *api,*api fire 
PMP *(ma-)qasuh *ma?asu, *asu *та?аѕи smoke 
PAN *quZan *uja *uja rain 
PAN *batu *patu *Batu,*Bat'u?6 stone 
PMP *tasik *tasi *tasi sea 
PAN *kaSiw,*kayuH *kau, *kai *kai wood 
PAN *puqun *фи?и *pu'u,*p^u?u tree 
PHF *benSiq *Bine *Bine seed 
PAN *quay *?ие *?ue cane 
PAN *tebuS *tépu чери sugarcane 
PAN *buaq *Bua *Bua fruit; heart 
PMP *niuR *néur “ngur coconut 
PHN *pahuq *pau-s *phau mango 
— *laisena’2” *laiséna? *laiséna? onion 
PAN *gateluR *télur *télur egg 
PAN *ama *ama *ama Sather 
PAN “ina tina tina mother 
РАМ *aNak *anak *anak child 
PHN *balu *Balu *Balu widower 
PMP *qata tata tata slave 
PAN “babuy *Bapu,*Bapi Papi pig 
РАМ “asu, PC *z-asu *jasu, *asu *asu dog 
PMP *manuk *manu *manu Jowl 
PMP “sawa *sawa *sawa snake 
PAN *qulej *ulak *ulak worm 
PAN *Sika’en *ika *ika fish 
PMP *lalej *lalak #lalak fy 

PMP *wañi *wani *ani bee 


25 <d> denotes an apico-alveolar stop. <R> in the present orthography represents not 
the uvular trill [в] but the uvular spirant [x]. 

26 (t^) denotes a dental stop subject to assibilation. 

27 This root was given as la[t']u[n]a[h] by Dempwolff (1938) and modified as 
la/s/u/n/a/q by López (n.d.), but it is unlikely that the word is Proto-Austronesian. The 
etymon here is the Macassarese (whence Buginese) lasuna, a borrowing from the 
Sanskrit /asuna ‘garlic’. The form of this word that entered Timoric languages appears 
to have been *laisena’ (with final glottal stop), given the Timoric forms in lai-, le- and 
the development Jais 'опа in Waimaha. The development of apparent shortened variants 
(which may turn out to be from another root) such as T. liis is unclear. (Ed. 1999: 
Tetum liis and similar forms are now known to derive from an entirely different root: 
PMP *laquya ‘ginger’. The reflexes of both *laisena” and *laquya should therefore 
now be discounted throughout the present study.] 
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etymon PGA 
PAN “kutu #kutu 
PAN “Sisi *isi 
PMP *maCa *mata 
PMP *bulu *Bulu 
PAN *(qa)limaH *lima 
PAN *sikuH *siku 
PAN *susu *susu 
PMP *pusej *фиѕаќ 
РС *lasaw *lasa 
PMP *puki *ouki 
PMP *waqay > *qaway *?away 
PAN *buku "Вики 
PAN *duRiH *duri 
PAN *kuliC *kulit 
PAN *qaCey *ate 
PAN *daRaq *dara 
PAN *uRat *urat 
PAN *Cagih *ta?i 
PMP *bisul *pisu 
PAN *dalem *dala > *lada 
PAN *Zalan *jala 
РАМ "(та-јападид ^ *manadu? 
PAN *(ma-)nipis *manióis 
PAN *bageRuH *pénu 
PAN *(ma-)qudip *ma?udi, *?udi 
PAN *maCey *mate 
PP *ma-quRis > 

*magiRus *ménus 
PC *ma-qaRu *qamaru 
?РС *bui?? *Bui 
PAN *ma-gitem *maita 
PMP *ma-iRaq *maira 
PMP *lakaw “laka, Чако 
PAN “maRi *mari 
PHN *tama” *tama 
PMP *sakay *sake 
PHN *(pa)laRiw *óalani 
PAN*laguy,naguy — *nanui 


PGB 


*kutu, *kut'u 
*isi 

*mata 

*Bulu 

*lima 

*siku 

*susu 
*pusa4,*prusaí 
*lasa 
*puki,*puki 
*?амау — 
*puku 

*duni 
*kulita 

*ate 

*dara 
*urat 

*ta?i 

*Bisu 

"јада 

"заја 
#manadu? 
*manipi,*manip"i 
*pénu 
*ma?udi 


*mate 


“laka, “lako 
#mari 

*tama 

*sake 
*palari,*p^alani 
*nani 


meaning 


louse 

flesh; body 
eye 

body hair 
hand 

elbow 
breast 
navel 

penis 
vagina 

leg; foot 
joint (bone)?8 
bone (thorn) 
skin 

liver 

blood 

vein 

dung 

boil, abscess 
interior, ‘heart’ 
way, road 
long; deep 
thin 

new 

alive; to live 


dead 


clean 

tame 

wild 

black 

red 

to go; to walk 
to come 

to enter 

to rise, climb 
to run 

to swim 


28 In most Timoric languages this lexeme, which originally meant “bone”, has been 
marginalized by *duRiH, originally ‘thom’, ‘fish-bone’. 
29 [t is doubtful whether this lereme (> T. fuik), which occurs also in Arafuric, is Proto- 
Celebic. Given the synonymous Tetum buis ‘wild’, fuik and other forms from “bui may 
be an earlier malayism (M. buas ‘wild’) or even represent the ethnonym Bugis 


*Buginese'. 
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etymon PGA PGB meaning 


PMP “le(n)ka” *lë?ka, Чагке — *lé?ka, Ча? Кё to open 

PC *qendey *?édi *?édi to carry 
PAN “kita? > *'itak *?ita *?ita to see; to find 
PC *simaw *simo *simo to receive 
PC *qala *?ala "раја to obtain 
PC *panakaw *panako *panako, pha- to steal 

PC “lulu *Julu "lulu to fold, roll 
PC “butu *Butu *Butu, *But'u to tie 

PMP *CuNuH *tunuh *tunu, *t'unu to bake 

PC “seya *séna *séna to fry 

PMP *baseq *Base? *Вазе? to wash 

РС *sequR *sé?ur *së?uR to sew 

PC *maDequ *madë?u *madë?u to be thirsty 
PAN *ma-Suab *mawa *mawa to yawn 
PMP *bahuq *Bau *Bau to smell (vi.) 
PMP *isa *esa, *isa *isa one 

PAN *DuSa *dua *dua two 

PAN *telu чеш *télu three 

PAN *Se(m)pat *paat *phaat four 

PAN *lima “lima *lima five 


On this lexical evidence, and granted the basic accuracy of the above 
Proto-Group A and Proto-Group В reconstructions, one can conclude that 
the two Timorese ancestor languages in question were very similar, the 
chief distinguishing phonological characteristic being the spirantization of 
PAN *p to [h] in PGA but not in PGB, rhotacism of [4] (> [r]) in PGA; 
assibilation of PAN *t before high vowels in some varieties of PGB, and 
occlusivization of [n] to [g] in РОВ but not PGA. The occasional doublets 
in both lists suggest that these ancestor languages were already dialectally 
differentiated before their parturition of the various modern vernaculars. In 
interpreting the present-day reflexes one must also take into account 
subsequent addition of secondary final consonants in some languages, 
vowel harmonization and metathesis. 


6. ‘Central Malayo-Polynesian’ Connections 


In order to ascertain the frequency of the above Pan-Timoric lexemes 
(about one-third of which are typically Eastern Indonesian rather than 
common Austronesian) in the other three areas of ‘Central Malayo- 
Polynesian’, equivalency lists have been drawn up for representative 
languages of the Florinic, Arafuric and Central Moluccan geolinguistic 
groups and presented in Appendix III (Lists 1, 2 and 3). 
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The first step in the analytical process was to count in these 
comparative lists the number of agreements and disagreements between 
(1) individual languages and (2) groups of closely related languages. In 
evaluating the figures and percentages one should be aware that the final 
figures and illustrative percentages are based on varying totals, since some 
of the lists were compiled from incomplete data-sources. The bracketed 
letter after each language name indicates its group: F(lorinic), A(rafuric), 
(Central) M(oluccan). Figures for Keswuian and Manumbaian (a dialect of 
the Wokam-Tarangan language of the Aru Islands), though not Santalic 
vernaculars, are included in List Ш-2 for comparative purposes.) 


‘CMP’ vernacular Total words Agreements Disagreements 
Letinese (A) 84 74 = 88% 10 = 119% 
Wetanese (А) 83 65 = 783% 18 = 216% 
Savunese (F) 65 50 = 76.9% 15 = 23% 
Yamdenese (А) 81 60 = 74% 21 = 25.9% 
Sikkanese (Е) 83 61 = 734% 22 = 26.5% 
East Sumbanese (Е) 6 46 = 71.8% 18 = 281% 
Fordatan (А) 84 58 = 69% 26 = 309% 
Alorese (Е) 7 47 = 69% 22 = 30.9% 
Endinese (Е) 87 60 = 68.9% 27 = 31% 
Keiese (А) 87 59 = 67.8% 28 = 321% 
Rumakaian (М) 65 44 = 67.6% 21 = 323% 
Asiluluan (М) 75 49 = 657% 26 = 342% 
В. Nusa Laut (М) 78 50 = 64.1% 28 = 35.8% 
Sepanese (М) 72 4 = 63.8% 26 = 36.1% 
Sapolewan (М) т 44 = 619% 26 = 366% 
Amaheian (М) 70 42 = 60% 28 = 40% 
Masarete (М) 7 46 = 597% 31 = 402% 
Lamaholot (F) 86 49 = 569% 37 = 43% 
Keswuian 87 50 = 574% 37 = 425% 
Manumbaian 86 35 = 40.6% 51 = 593% 


Before venturing an interpretation of these figures, ап explanation is 
necessary for the freakishly low concordance rates emerging for 
Lamaholot (Solorese): the fact that it is (like Keswuian and Manumbaian) a 
mixed language retaining a substantial part of the original pre-Austronesian 
vocabulary. 

These few anomalies apart, it is the other Austronesian languages of 
Florinia and Arafuria which, not surprisingly, show the highest agreement 
in vocabulary with those of Timoria. Three Florinic and three Arafuric 


30 Manumbaian, like the other Arunese vernaculars, is a hybrid with a largely non- 
Austronesian vocabulary, and the Austronesian element appears to be of Central 
Moluccan origin. 
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languages have over 70% agreement with the languages of Timor. 
Excluding figures from the hybrid Lamaholot language, the average rate of 
joint maximal agreement between Florinic and Timoric is 76.9%, and that 
between Arafuric and Timoric is 77.9%, practically identical figures. 

More revealing than these upper-range statistics, however, is a direct 
comparison of the lexical inventories of the three groups. This shows that 
only twelve of the Pan-Timoric lexemes studied here are unknown in both 
Florinia and Arafuria. On the basis of the present evidence (and not 
counting the loanword *laisena”), five of these appear to be lacking in 
Florinia: 


*ma-qasuh ‘smoke’ *baseq ‘wash’ 
*ma-anaduq ‘long’ *sequR ‘sew’ 
*bui ‘wild’ 


Seven Pan-Timoric lexemes are absent from the Arafuric language data: 


*taqun yr Кой “open” 
“sawa “snake” “kita” “see” 
*ma-anaduq ‘long’ *simaw “receive” 


*tama’ ‘enter’ 


This test thus suggests a minimal lexical agreement rate of Pan-Florinic 
with Timoric (i.e. the occurrence of at least one concordance for a 
Timoric lexeme across the whole group) of 94.3% (83 out of 88 lexemes), 
and a minimal agreement rate of Pan-Arafuric with Pan-Timoric of 91.9% 
(80 out of 87 lexemes). : 

The Central Moluccan languages present, as one would expect, a lower 
rate of maximal agreement, within a fairly compact range from 67.676 to 
59.1% and an average of 63.6%. As many as 17 Timoric lexemes appear 
to be lacking in the vocabularies of the Piru Bay languages surveyed (those 
of Asilulu, Sapolewa, Rumakai, Nusa Laut, Amahei, Sepa) (78.2% minimal 
agreement: 61 out of 78 lexemes): 


*taqun “year” “bui ‘wild’ “legka' ‘open’ 
#ma-gasuh “smoke” *ma-iRaq ‘red’ *kita’ ‘see’ 
*tasik ‘sea’ *lakaw ‘go; walk’ *simaw “receive” 
*pahuq ‘mango’ *maRi ‘come’ “gala ‘obtain’ 
*lasaw3! ‘penis’ *tama’ ‘enter’ *butu ‘tie’ 
*ma-qudip ‘alive’ *sena ‘fry’ 


The gap is even greater (as many as 31 absent lexemes out of 77) between 
the Masarete dialect of Burunese and Pan-Timoric (only 59.7% maximal 
agreement). 


31 *Jasaw occurs in Central Moluccan languages, but in the sense of ‘testicle’. 
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7. Celebean Connections? 


Geographical considerations alone would suffice to explain Timoria’s 
closer lexical links with Florinia and Arafuria than with the Central 
Moluccas within the hypothetical Central Malayo-Polynesian amphizone, 
were it not for the fact that there are languages spoken outside this alleged 
linguistic macro-unity whose vocabularies appear to be generally more 
similar to those of Timoric and other Santalic vernaculars than to any 
language of the Central Moluccas, similarities which extend, moreover, 
beyond the body of common Austronesian lexemes in the two zones. 

These unexpected links are with certain of the indisputably Western 
Malayo-Polynesian languages of Celebes, some of which have been 
surveyed in List 4 of Appendix III. While Macassarese, the most important 
Celebean language (and of possible Bornean origin), shows a low rate of 
lexical agreement with Pan-Timoric (46.4%, lower than the 54.7% of 
Lombok Sasak but higher than the 37.9% rate of Јауапезе),32 the picture 
changes radically when one examines other languages of south-western 
Celebes. Two other members of the South Celebean stock, Buginese and 
Kada Torajan, display rates of agreement of 64.1% and 70.8% 
respectively, the latter higher than the highest Central Moluccan figure 
(Rumakai: 67.6%). Since these basic lexical counts hint at the possibility 
of a distance between Timoric and South-West Celebean languages (other 
than Macassarese) comparable with the distance between Timoric and 
Central Moluccan languages, further statistical searches in the Celebes 
region were indicated. 

The Bugis-Toraja zone, occupying the eastern side of the south-west 
Celebes peninsula, points across Bone Bay to a parallel peninsula which 
ends in the large offshore islands of Kabaena, Muna and Buton and the 
Tukang Besi archipelago. Here are found languages which present an even 
higher rate of lexical agreement with Pan-Timoric. South-Eastern Celebean 
languages fall into at least two distinct stocks, Bungku-Mori and Muna- 
Buton, which linguists following the lead of Dutch scholar René van den 
Berg (1995) are now viewing as components of a ‘Celebic supergroup’ 
embracing also the north-central Kaili-Pamona languages. This Celebic 
supergroup is a modification of the ‘Central Sulawesi Group’ proposed by 
Barr, Barr and Salombe (1979) and which added to Bungku-Mori and 
Kaili-Pamona the neighbouring Tomini and Loinang languages while it 
excluded the Muna-Buton languages. In the present study the term 
‘Celebic’ will refer to a tentative grouping of Muna-Buton, Bungku-Mori, 
Kaili-Pamona and Tomini languages. 

Bungku-Mori languages occupy the whole of the South-East Celebes 
peninsula, as well as the adjacent islands of Kabaena and Wawonii, and the 


32 See the Appendix Ш-4 for full lists. 
33 The inclusion of Tomini languages here follows the ‘Central Sulawesi’ grouping 
proposed by Professor Stephen Wurm in the Moseley/Asher linguistic atlas (1994). 
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norther end of Buton. The Muna-Buton languages cover the rest of 
Buton, Muna, Siompu island and the offshore Tukang Besi archipelago to 
the east. In spite of their traditional classification as separate stocks, the 
Bungku-Mori and Muna-Buton languages display a good deal of common 
vocabulary, similarities obscured in many cases only recently by 
relexificatory processes due to Buginese and Malay influence. 


8. The Languages of Moributonia 


Given the present complexity of the Celebean ‘cognate area’, the 
present lexical searches are best prefaced with a linguistic overview of the 
region. For the sake of convenience the zones of Bungku-Mori and Muna- 
Buton speech will be jointly termed in this study Moributonia. Butonia will 
refer to the Muna-Buton linguistic area consisting of Muna, Siompu, Buton 
and the Tukang Besi group. The one-word synonyms Morinic and Butonic 
will also be substituted for the more cumbersome denominations ‘Bungku- 
Mori’ and *Muna-Buton' 54 

While the peninsula is occupied by a small number of widespread 
languages, the southern islands exhibit a high degree of linguistic 
fragmentation (see Figure 3). The most important of the regional 
vernaculars is Wolio (often termed ‘Butonese’), spoken on the south-west 
coast in and around the capital, Baubau, and in the adjacent Tolandona 
district of coastal Muna. Kamarunese, proper to a district in the central- 
eastern peninsula of Buton, is closely related to Wolio, if not a dialect of it. 
As the language of the old kingdom and sultanate of Buton, Wolio has been 
current throughout this region, including the Tukang Besi Islands, since at 
least the seventeenth century. Kindred vernaculars which appear to be 
overseas varieties of Wolio are found in several small islands of the Flores 
Sea: Layolonese in two southern villages of Macassarese-speaking 
Selayar (Layolo/Laiyolo and Barang-Barang), and the Kalaotoan language 
of the island of Kalaotoa lying between Buton and Flores. The 
geographically-distant Wotunese, spoken far to the north at the top of the 
Gulf of Bone in the province of South Celebes (Sulawesi Selatan), is more 
likely to be a historic relative rather than a colonial variety of Wolio. For all 
these vernaculars the present writer proposes the denomination Wolionic. 

The origin of the far-flung Wolionic languages is problematic, since 
emerging evidence of basic structural differences from the other Buton 
and Muna vernaculars points to their having originated in the south- 


34 A note on nomenclature. In keeping with the editorial policy of this series, the 
English tradition of assimilating names of foreign languages is applied here. Hence as far 
as possible the names of all generally recognized linguistic unities are fitted with the 
English adjectival suffixes -nese and -an, e.g. Munanese ~ Muna on the analogy of 
Sundanese ~ Sunda, Javanese ~ Java; Busoan ~ Busoa on the analogy of Samoan ~ 
Samoa, This assimilation is not normally extended to dialects, nor to unique language 
names like Wolio, Lamaholot, Wakatobi. 
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western Celebes peninsula, which would explain otherwise perplexing 
agreements with Buginese and Torajan.55 Although their traditional place in 
the ‘Muna-Buton’ group is now doubted on these grounds, the Wolionic 
languages, given the great extent to which they have been assimilated to 
their linguistic neighbours, will continue to be considered under the 
provisional umbrella of ‘Butonic’ in the present study, which is concerned 
chiefly with lexis. 

The other, undoubtedly indigenous, languages of the greater Buton 
region (Butonic stricto sensu) fall into a western or ‘Munic’ group and a 
‘Butonese’ group.3 There are four recognized Munic languages. 
Munanese is the prevailing vernacular of the large, elongated island of 
Muna, as well as of tiny Kadatuang and most of Siompu, and it overlaps 
along the north-west coast of mountainous Buton (Wakorumba district). 
As well as standard (Northern) Munanese, this linguistic unity includes the 
Tiworo dialect of north-west Muna, the Mawasangka dialect of southern 
Muna and two dialects native to Buton, those of Katobengke (and nearby 
Topa and Sulaa/Lawela) and of Laompo (and Burukene), spoken in two 
coastal districts to the immediate south of Baubau. The language of the 
south-eastern corner of Siompu (Kaimbulawa and Lantoi districts) is 
Kaimbulawan, not to be confused with Bahasa Siompu (Siompunese), a 
dialect of Мипапезе . Two other Munic languages are found only in Buton: 
Busoan in a small maritime district wedged between the Munanese 
Katobengke and Laompo dialect-zones on the south-west coast, and 
Pancana (= Bahasa Lawele), spread from coast to coast over most of 
central Buton and encompassing the Liabuka/Liabuku?, Kakenauwe, 
Kioko and Kambowa dialects. 

The remaining languages of Butonia are members of the Butonese 
group. Those of Buton are Ciacia/Cia-Cia (including the Masiri and 
Wabula dialects), spoken along the south-eastern coast of Buton, and 
Kasolanese,** a dialect group proper to the eponymic central south-east 
‘horn’ of the island (Cape Kasolanatumbi) pointing towards the Tukang 
Besi Islands, and consisting of Bahasa Lasalimu and, possibly, its 
neighbour Bahasa Kumbewaha. 


35 This question is discussed in Mark Donohue's unpublished article “The Pretenders 
to the Muna-Buton Group”. The author notes (p. 23) that “Wolio people in Ujung 
Pandang have reported to me the belief that the ancestors of the Wolio people came 
from the western side of the Gulf of Bone, affirming the belief that they are not 
indigenous to Southeast Sulawesi.” I am grateful to Dr Donohue for granting me access 
to this and other unpublished work on languages of Muna, Buton and the Tukang Besi 
Islands, and for answering my many questions about them. 

36 Му coinages “Munic” and ‘Butonese’ correspond to Donohue's ‘Munan’ and 
*Buton' respectively (see Donohue “Pretenders...”, р. 22). 

37 Liabuku is an aberrant dialect, and may prove to be a distinct language. 

38 This term is coined here as a potential umbrella-term for Bahasa Lasalimu and 
Bahasa Kumbewaha. 
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The adjacent Tukang Besi archipelago to the south-east is the home ofa 
band of dialects acronymically termed Wakatobi, and comprising a 
northern dialect (on Wanci/Wangi Wangi and Kaledupa) and a southern 
one (on Tomea and Binongko).3º Boneratese, a colonial variety of 
Wakatobi, is spoken far to the south-west on several small islands off the 
north-central coast of Flores: Kalao (only the east end around the village of 
Ponteibuko, the western part speaking a Macassarese dialect), Bonerate 
and, to the east, Каготра Lompo and Madu (but not on larger, Wolionic- 
speaking Kalaotoa in the middle of this archipelago). 

Two Morinic languages are also found in Butonia: Kulisusuan, in the 
north-eastern corner (including the Goram peninsula) with its Taluki 
dialect of the north-west coast; and Moronene, which occupies the 
south-western point of the mainland (Buginkalo-Daule districts) and the 
adjacent island of Kabaena (Tokotu'a dialect). The indigenous languages of 
the mainland are also Morinic. Historically Kulisusuan and Moronene are 
southern colonial vanguards of Bungkunese, whose domain is the north- 
eastern seaboard (including the lower reaches of Central Celebes 
province). Bungkunese includes the central Koroni dialect and, further 
south, the Wawonian dialect of Wawonii and the Menui Islands adjacent to 
Kendari and closely akin to the Kulisusuan of Buton. 

Tolakian (the vernacular of the Kendari district and including the 
central Lambuya and the western Mekongka dialects) occupies the entire 
west of the peninsula, giving way to Moronene in the south-western 
corner. The extreme northern part of the peninsula speaks Могіпеѕе,*0 
subdivided into two dialects in the east (Low Morinese and High Morinese) 
and one in the west: Padoese, vernacular of the Christian To Padoe who 
inhabit the district around Lake Towuti, in South Celebes province.*! The 
locations of these languages of Moributonia is shown in Figures 3 and 7. 


39 To date most scholars have not doubted the unity of the two main Wakatobi dialects 
which, though to a large degree mutually unintelligible, are considered one language by 
their speakers and are very similar in their phonological structure and in their vocabulary 
(with only 15% difference noted on the criterion of a 215-item lexicostatistical test 
conducted by Mark Donohue; see “Pretenders...”). Donohue is currently exploring the 
possibility that there are two linguistic unities in the Tukang Besi archipelago. 

40 The 1996 Ethnologue database splits Morinese into distinct “Lower Mori” and 
*Upper Mori' languages. 

41 The To Padoe are the only fully Christian group in the peninsula (though there is a 
significant Christian minority among the Mori and Bungku peoples, especially in 
Central Celebes province). In contrast, the province of South-East Celebes is 
overwhelmingly Moslem, and in fact one of the most islamicized parts of Indonesia, 
owing to Macassarese and Buginese influence. It is one of the ironies of history that this 
should be the region with the strongest linguistic ties to Timor, the most Christian and 
least Moslem island in the East Indies! 
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9. Significance of the Moributonic Core Data 


When one compares the Timoric core-vocabulary with those of the 
Morinic and Butonic languages presented in Appendix Ш (List 4), one is 
struck by the high level of lexical agreement between the two regions. The 
average Butonic maximal concordance rate with Timoric is (excluding 
Wolio) 75.2% (ranging between 80% and 70.5%); that for the three 
Morinic languages is 71.9% (ranging between 75.9% and 67.9%). The 
joint Morinic and Butonic rates of lexical agreement (including Wolio) 
range between 80% and 67.9%, with an average of 73.9% These figures 
compare very favourably with the average of 76.9% for the Florinic group 
(minus Lamaholot) and with the average of 77.9% for the Arafuric group, 
especially given that the Central Moluccan average maximal agreement rate 
was only 63.6%. Even more remarkable here are the minimal agreement 
rates, which are higher than those of the Florinic and Arafuric groups: 85 
minimal agreements in 88 lexical items (= 96.5%), with only three lexemes 
absent from the joint Moributonic data in the comparative lists: *puki 
‘vagina’ and “bui ‘wild’ and *maqaRu ‘tame’. As for these two 
lexemes, *bui is likely to be a superstratal element in the Santalic 
vocabularies, *magaRu is certainly of superstratal Ambonic origin, and 
*puki is a word subject to tabooing. 

These similarities may be contextualized by inserting the Moributonic 
figures (= *) into the table already presented above with Florinic, Arafuric 
and Central Moluccan maximal concordance rates. Javanese, Sasak and 
South Celebean statistics will be added to give a broader areal perspective: 


Vernacular Total words Agreements Disagreements 
Letinese (A) и 74 = 88% 10 = 11996 
*Wakatobi 85 68 = 80% 17 = 20% 
Wetanese (A) 83 65 = 78.3% 18 = 2169 
Savunese (Е) 65 50 = 76.9% 15 = 23% 
*Tolakian 79 60 = 75.9% 19 = 24% 
Yamdenese (А) 81 60 = 74% 21 = 25.9% 
Sikkanese (Е) 83 61 = 73.4% 22 = 26.5% 
East Sumbanese (F) 64 4 = 71.8% 18 = 281% 
*Мипапезе 85 60 = 70.5% 25 = 294% 
Kada Torajan 79 55 = 69.6% 24 = 303% 
*Wawonian 81 56 = 69.1% 25 = 308% 
Fordatan (А) 84 58 = 69% 26 = 309% 
Alorese (Е) 71 47 = 69% 22 = 309% 
Endinese (Е) 87 60 = 68.9% 27 = 31% 
*Радоезе 7 78 54 = 67.9% 24 = 32% 
Keiese (A) 87 59 = 67.8% 28 = 32.1% 
Rumakaian (М) 65 44 = 67.6% 21 = 323% 
*Wolio 88 59 = 67% 29 = 329% 


1 


4 


Total words 


Vernacular 
Asiluluan (M) 75 
B. Nusa Laut (M) 78 
Buginese 81 
берапезе (М) 72 
Sapolewan (М) 7 
Amaheian (M) 70 
Masarete (M) 7 
Lamaholot (F) 86 
Keswuian 87 
Sasak 84 
Macassarese 84 
Manumbaian 86 
Javanese 79 


10. The Celebic Origins of the Santalic Wordstores 


Compelling as the above statistical results may seem, they prove nothing 
more than that the Timoric, Arafuric and Florinic languages are mutually 
close, and jointly closer to languages of Moributonia than they are to 
languages of the Central Moluccas in the cases of the Pan-Timoric 
lekemes that have so far been etymologized. Nevertheless, the logical 
second step in this investigation, a direct, non-statistical examination of the 
remaining 293 items from the basic vocabulary list (lexemes on which the 
Timoric languages are not in general agreement) strongly confirms the 


Agreements 
49 = 65.7% 
50 = 64.1% 
52 = 64.1% 
46 = 63.8% 
44 = 61.9% 
42 = 60% 
46 = 59.7% 
49 = 56.9% 
50 = 57.4% 
46 = 54.1% 
39 = 46.4% 
35 = 40.6% 
30 = 37.9% 


conclusions of this initial statistical probe. 


This second and larger body of evidence of a relative Santalic- 


Disagreements 


SEBRRSRE 


37 
38 


45 
51 
49 


Wow ни wow H H 


паи 


34.2% 
35.8% 
35.8% 
36.1% 
36.6% 
40% 

40.2% 
43% 


42.5% 
45.2% 


53.5% 
59.3% 
62% 


Moributonic lexical unity may be subdivided into four categories: 


A. Timorese lexemes shared with Arafuric (East Santalic) and Florinic 
(West Santalic) languages (= Pan-Santalic terms) as well as with 


Celebic languages; 


B. Timorese lexemes shared with Arafuric languages as well as with 


Celebic languages; 


C. Timorese lexemes shared with Florinic languages as well as with 


Celebic languages; 


D. Timorese lexemes shared with Celebic languages, but unknown 
in Arafuric and Florinic languages. 
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These four lists will be further subdivided into lexemes with cognates in 
Central Moluccan languages (the minority), and those without Central 
Moluccan cognates (the majority). It will be noted that when a lexeme has 
Central Moluccan cognates, these will be generally less close phonetically 
to Timoric than the Celebic forms. Given the large amount of shared 
vocabulary among languages of the Celebic super-group, lexical data in the 
lists below has not been sorted into distinct ‘Morinic’ and 'Butonic* 
categories, the point of the present geolinguistic exercise being merely to 
demonstrate the numerous general lexical affinities between Austronesian 
Timor and South-East Celebes. 

The contents of these categories should by no means be taken as 
exhaustive and definitive, since they are based on a limited (and in parts 
incomplete) pool of lexical data, which excludes, for instance, information 
on the languages of the Western Daya Islands and Bima (Eastern 
Sumbawa). Further research may well reveal that some of the entries 
placed provisionally in the fourth category occur also in Florinia and 
Arafuria. The same disclaimer applies to Central Moluccan cognates, 
which are possibly more numerous than is suggested by the evidence of 
the lists below. 


Proto-Moributonic Phonology 


*Proto-Moributonic' (PMB), the putative ancestor language of Timoric, 
Butonic and Morinic languages, appears to have possessed at least the 
following vocalic and consonantal phonemes: 


Vocalic Phonemes 


Vowels 
front central back 
high i u 
mid 


low 


Diphthongs 
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Consonantal Phonemes 


labial apical laminal dorsal uvular glottal 


stops q ? 


р 
b 


prenasalized 
stops 


fricatives 


prenasalized 
fricatives 


affricates 


nasals m 


approximants w 


There was apparently no apical trill or flap [г] in Proto-Moributonic,*2 
but two phonemic varieties of d, one with the tongue more advanced, 
perhaps apico-dental [d], from Proto-Austronesian *D, and one with the 
tongue more retracted, either alveolar or post-alveolar, derived from PAN 
*d [d]. The latter two merged in Proto-Timoric as [d], spelt <d> in the 
wordlists to follow. Other phonemic etyma to be noted are: /к/ from *R, 
/3/ from *Z, and /h/ from PMP *h and PAN *$. 

In formally identifying the Moributonic cognates of Timoric words, it is 
important to take into account the following secondary sound changes in 
individual Moributonic and Santalic languages: 


1. velarization of [ә] as [2]; 

2. spirantization of [р] (> [Ф] and subsequently [f], [h]); aspiration of [р] (>[p"]; 

3. spirantization of [b] (> [B] in most Moributonic languages, and 
subsequently [w], [h], [f]) in Timoric languages; 

4. Implosive realization of [b] and [d] (> [6], [d]) in Wakatobi through 
Wolionic influence; 

5. realization of /w/ as a bilabial fricative [B] in Butonic and some Timoric 
languages (e.g. Kawaimina); 

6. widespread change of [К] to |?) in Timoric languages except in Helong, 
Tokodede and Kawaimina; 


42 The term ‘Proto-Celebic’ is avoided here for the reason that these phonemic 
reconstructions do not take into consideration the Kaili-Pamona (or Tomini) languages. 
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7. rhotacism of (alveolar) [d] (> [r]) in most languages; its uvularization 
(> [Е] > [x] in southern Munanese and Kumbewaha; its 
pharyngealization in Kaimbulawan (> [$]); and its conservation in a 
few Santalic languages (e.g. in Rotinese and initially in Yamdenese); 

8. change of [5] to [d] or (with devoicing) to [s]; 

9. denasalization of [mp], [mb], [nt], [nd], [9k], [ng], [ns] in Timoric; 

10. post-alveolar articulation of [d] from PMP [^t], [nd] (> [d] in Timoric 
languages; 

11. change in Timoric of [n] to [п] in Group A Timoric languages (except 

Atauran and, partly, Rotinese) and to [g] in Group B languages; 

12. widespread but not general aspiration of [s] (^ [h]) in all Moributonic 
and some Santalic languages (Sikkanese, Savunese, Lamaholot, 
Atauran, Fordatan, Keiese); 

13. general loss of primary [h] (< *h) and secondary [h] (< *S, *H) but their 
occlusivization (> [?]) in Wakatobi and, partly, Kawaimina; 

14. change of the uvular stop [q] to a uvular frictionless spirant [x] or a 
glottal stop [?] or spirant [h]; 

15. loss of [к] in most languages;44 change to [г] in Wetarese; 

16. loss of [j] in Neo-Butonic and Wetarese; change of [j] to [А] in other 
Timoric languages and subsequent depalatalization (in Group B and 
Helong, Kawaimina, Galoli) or rhotacism (in rest of Group A);45 

17. loss of final consonants in Neo-Butonic and some Timoric languages 
(Tokodede, Kawaimina, Atauran); their retention and analogical 
extension in other Timoric languages; 

18. widespread metathesis in Timoric languages. 


The boldfaced headwords in the list are reconstructed Proto- 
Moributonic etyma from which the modern Morinic, Butonic and Timoric 
forms are demonstrably derived.*6 These tentative and interim 
etymological reference-points will need to be checked and corrected 


43 The historic explanation seems to be that Old Butonese [r] moved into the slot 
vacated by [к] when this latter consonant was effaced, e.g. *даѕіка ‘salt’ > *qasia ~ 
*raun “leaf” > каша (> yaun). 

44 In Butonic languages intervocalic [к] sometimes survives as [h], e.g. *dasaq ‘blood’ > 
Wak. raha, “dusi ‘thorn’ > Wak. ruhi. In Timoric languages it may persist аз [r], cf. 
North Mambai laran, Atauran rara; Idaté lurik, Atauran ruri. In Waimaha [к] was 
effaced in intervocalic position, and when final it survived as a metathesized [h], cf. 
*дакед ‘land’ > ria, *(ga)telus > thelu. 

45 For example: *qalejaw ‘sun’ > *'ale&aw (Mam. lel, G. lelon) > *'aleraw (Wm. l'ara, 
T. loro); *najan ‘name’ > *naXan > Mam. gala, T. naran. The starting-point for the 
change [j] > [А] was in all likelihood the frequent consonantal sequence /...j (as in “leja 
‘carry’, *qalejaw ‘sun’, "ашеј ‘worm’, *lalej ‘fly’). One is therefore dealing with a 
generalized process of assimilation and (where secondary [I] was rhotacized) 
dissimilation. 

46 A historical phonology of Timoric languages will be outlined by the author in a future 
article. 
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against future phonological reconstructions of the Proto-Celebic core 
vocabulary as the vocabularies of the modern languages becomes better 
known. 

Abbreviations of language-names in all the subsequent lexical lists are 
glossed in the table at the beginning of the present volume. The spelling of 
modern vernaculars generally conforms to standard Indonesian 
conventions, hence «ng» [n] and <ngg> [38]. One should also note the 
following equivalencies: 


Orthography IPA 

e (in etyma) fl 

4 (in etyma) [4] 

dh (Butonic languages) [9] 

gh (Munanese) [s] 

kh (South Munanese) bd 

w (Wakatobi) [В] 

bh (Munanese) (6) 

b (Wakatobi) [6] 

* (in etyma and languages) [2] 

Ih (in Kawaimina) B] (voiceless / ) 
mh (in Kawaimina) [m] (voiceless m) 
nh (in Kawaimina) [n] (voiceless n) 


A. Pan-Santalic/Celebic Lexical Axis 


АЛ. Lexemes with Central Moluccan cognates: 


*genay 'sand': T. MR henek = Mun.Wol. bone, Wak. "one, Waw. опе, Mek. 
oone [~ Let. ini, Wtn. eni; Sk. ne, Lio ena; cf. War.Msr. ena, Nial. wena]. 
PAN *qenay 


*dahun ‘leaf’: Tk. rua, SM nor(a), G.Tlr. roon, Wm. roe = Wak. ro'o, Mun. 
Mas. Sio. Law. Cia. Kam, Wab. Kmb. roo [~ Wtn. roon, Fd. roa, Ymd. don, 
Kei roan; Sk. roon, Sb. rau, Sav. ru’; cf. Asil.Hil. laune, NL launyo, Sep. 
la’un, War. roe]. PAN *daSun 


*punti ‘banana’: T.Wm.Md. hudi, Kr. hidi = Waw. puntih, Tol. pandi, Kn. 
pundi, Mek. opundi, Век. Mor. Pad. punti [~ Ymd. fundi; End. pundi ‘wild 
banana”). PMP *punti 


*gasina ‘salt’; Km.MR, SM sia, Wm. asi = Mun. ghohia, Mek. ohio, Bgk. Mor. 
ohia, Pad. ohia < *osia [~ Let. ksioa, ksiu, Wtn. kioa, Ymd. sire, Fd. sira; 
Al. siah, Lo. sia, Lio End. sie; NL sasial, War. sirar, Kay. sasi]. PAN *qasiRa 
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*waji (> *wadi) ‘younger sibling’: Wm. wari(-ana), Rt. fadi-k, Hel. pali, Daw. 
olif ‘younger sibling; T. warik and lawarik < *wali-wali)*? ‘child’ = Wak. 
iai, Mun. ai, Pad. wai, Mor. uai [~ Fd. wari, Kei warin ‘younger sibling’; Sk. 
wari ‘relative’; cf. Sap.NL.Har. wari, Asil. wali, Lar. wale ‘younger sibling’]. 
PAN *Suaji 


*empu (> *umpu) ‘grandparent/child’: Rt. upuk, Hel. upu, Daw. upuf 
‘grandchild’; SM ubu, G. obun Wm. buu ‘master; person’ = Wak. ompu, 
Wol. opua, Kn. mbue ‘grandfather’ [~ Let. upni ‘grandchild’; Ymd. embu, 
Fd. ubu ‘grandparent; grandchild’; Sb. umbu, Bim. ompu “ grandfather’). 
PMP *empu 


*paniki ‘bat’: Tk. pniki, Km. SM pni, MR fnika, T. niki, G. ni'i = Wak. honiki, 
Wol. ponisi; Mek. paniki, Waw. Bgk.Pad. poniki, Mri. poneki [~ Let. niki, 
Ymd. knie; Lmh. pamike, Sk.Sav. ni’i, Lio niki, End. nighi, Sb. pani). 

PAN *paniki 

*kelaqu (> *qelaku) ‘civet cat’: Т. Wm. Јаки, Id. la'u = Wak. laku, Mun. 
kilao, laghu [- Ymd.Kes. lau, Fd. Јаки; Sk. lau, cf. Niala lau, Alune lao [also 
> Sk. lau). 


*kutu-[z]asu ‘flea’ (> [z]asu-kutu): T. asu-kutun, Km. asu-utu, MA as-kutun, 
SM as-kutu, G. asu-utun, Wm. dasu-kutu = Mek. Pad. kutu dahu, Mor. 
kutono доћи [= Mal. kutu anjing, lit. “dog louse”, ~ Ymd. asu-kukutin; Sb. 
wutu-ahu; NL utu-asul, Мэг. koto-asu, Kay. asoni-oto, Aln. asutu). PAN 
*kutu + asu 


*away ‘face’: T. oin, G. aer, MR ahen, SM ahe, Tk. oe, Km. abere ‘face’; Rt. 
aok, Daw. ao-f ‘body’ = Waw. woi [ Let. woone; Sk. waeng; NL wau]. 
PAN *(g)away 


*buhu “head hair’: T. fuuk = Kn. Pad. Мог. wuu, Tol. Mek. Waw. owu, Век. fu; 
Wak. bu'u, kawu'u ‘neck’ [-Lio (kolo-) fu, End. fu, Mng. wuk; Fd. vuut; NL 
hu'o, War. uka, Aln. bua; cf. dialectal Malay abue’ (Minangkabau) and 
buuk (Iban). PAN *buSek 


*beba ‘mouth’: Wm. wowa, Rt. bafak, Hel. baha, Vq. fefak = Mun. wobha, 
Kmb. bhobhao = Law. Maw. Sio. woba, Lao. Kat. wuba [~ Al. wawang, 
Lmh. fofan, Lmh. wowan, Sk. waa, waang, Sav. uba; Let. waw, Ymd. babe, 
Fd. vava; Маг. fifin]. PMP *baqbaq 

“nisi ‘tooth’: Rt. nisi, nisik, Hel. si, Daw. nisi, nisif, G. niis = Kam. Tol. Mor. 
Tkt. Kul. Waw. Kn. Mgk. Век. Mor. Pad. ngisi, Mek. ongisi [~ Mng. ngis; 
Let. nise; Kay. nisikit'e, Аш. niseina, War. nisik), PAN *nisi(h) 

*taliga ‘ear’: SM teliga, Km. Прага; ТК. tiligi, Rt. liki, папа, di’i(-dok), Hel. 
liki; G. kinar (< *klinga < *tlinga); SM kika, MR kikan (< *kliga < 
*tliga) = Wak. Кг Mas. Wol. talinga, Wab. telinga, Cia. tolinga [~ Lio 


47 This Tetum word forms a doublet with alin ‘younger sibling’, borrowed from the 
Malay cognate adik. 
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kinga, End. тва, Ng. hinga; Let. tnina, Moa Wtn. шта, Ymd. tlinge; NL 
terina, Kay. etlinan, Мэг. elingan, Bonf. teliken]. PAN *CalinaR 


*gede (-gede) ‘throat’: ТК. gadar, Т. С. kakorok, Km. kororo, SM koro = 
Mun. gadu-godu, Waw. gorogoro [~ Al. -ngere, End. ngora, Mgr. ngarek, 
Sb. ngoru, Sav. -goro; Ymd. dongur, Fd. dongor; Nial. korkorna]. 


*teduk (> *tuked, ketud) “back”: G. tu'ar, Wm. tokon; T. kotuk = Mas. Kul. 
toruku [~ Let. tukar, Wtn. tokra; Sk. to'e; cf. NL tulo-, Nial. tura, War. 
kotan]. 


*(qulun)tuhud (> (qulun)tuduh) ‘knee’: T. tuur, Vq. tuu, Wm. toe; G. Мики 
(< *kludud); Tk. tunuru, MR tumir, SM tulür, Km. tudruru (< *tluntudu, 
*tuntludu < *kluntudu) = Wak. tu'u, Waw. tuu; Pad. olontuu, Kn. olutuu 
[- Let. tura, Moa, Wtn. tora, Ymd.ture, Fd. katura, Kei (yean-) tuur; Al. 
kadulung, Lmh. lotor, lutu, Sk. tur, Lio (buku-) tu, Sav. rutu; cf. Hil. tuua, 
Har. ta'uru, Sap. tatulu]. PAN qulu-n “head” + РНЕ *tuSud *knee* 


*kambana ‘saliva’: WT kaba, Km. abar(-bia), MR aba(-eran), SM aba(-era), 
ET kabeen (< kaba-been) = Sio. Маз. Wab. -kapera |- Let. apre, Wtn. 
apra, Fd. bera, Kei beran; Sav. kebehu; Sep. apa, War. kebar]. 

СЁ perh. PAN *'i(m)beR 


*qanitu ‘ghost’: Rt. nitu = Wak. 'onitu, Tol. Waw. Pad. onitu [~ Ymd. Fd. nitu; 
Sk. nitung, Lio nitu; Sap.Har.Hil.Asil. nitu, Aln. nitu-nitu, NL niu, Bonf. 
otitu]. PAN *qanitu 

*kiqik ‘small’: T. ki'ik (< *kikid) = Wak. ki'iki'i [~ Wtn. kea; Al. kaeh, 
Mng. koe; cf. Hil. kó 'ile, perh. Kay. koit"i]. 


“makempal, *makempul “fat, stout’: Wm. Kr. boku, T. bokur, Km. bouru, G. 


Бо "ит, Vq. pook, At. napuo = Wak. mokobo ‘thick’. Wab. mokubu ‘fat’; Bar. 


maboko, makumba ‘big, fat’ [- Let. pokar; Mng. kimpur ‘thick’, Sb. bukul 
“big”; cf. Sep. po 'u-po u]. Perh. PAN (López) "кара! > *kempal 


*malebey ‘straight’: Km. moloi, Tk. bloi, Vq. maneo (< *maleo) ‘straight’; 
Rt. malole(< *maloe-loe) *good' = Wak. molobu, Pad. moleyo, Bgk. Mor. 
moleo 'straight'; Wol.Kam. malape [~ Al. Sk.Lio molo, Lmh . mulur 
‘straight’; Moa Wtn. ploi, plola ‘true, right’; Fd. malola, Kei neblô 
“straight”; Sap.NL malopi]. 


*(ma)keluk (> *kekul, *kleku), *kelukeluk ‘crooked’: T. kleuk, G. nakleuk, 
Kr. Меке, Wm. k'eku, Md. keku, Tk. Меки, Кт. Ме 'u, SM MA Мец, MR 
kleun = Mek. Kn. monggelu; Mas. eglikuk [~ Ymd. leleku, Fd. kalkiluk; 
Sb. kaleka; cf. War. liku-liku, Bonf. rawelekan]. PAN *keluk 


“penu ‘full’: Rt. henuk, Vq. naheun; T. Копи (< *kahonu) = Wak.Mun.Mek. 
Век. Kn. pono [~ Let-rawenu, Ymd. feni; Mng. penong; cf. NL auno, 
Asil.Hil. t-aune]. PAN *penuq 
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*majar > ‘dry’: ET. maran, WT mara, Wm. mhare, Km. mala ‘dry’ = Mun. 
neo < *meo [~ Fd. ear, Kei near; Al. marakang, Lmh. maran, Sk. marak, 
marang, End. mara, Lio maja, Ng. maza, Mng. masa, cf. NL Sap. 
Rumakai mamala, Вопћа kamaren]. PMP *maja. 


*(man)tede ‘to sit’: Km. mudoo, Tk. mederi, SM m(e)dei, С. (ra)trei = Waw. 
tumotoro, Pad. Mor. mentoro, Tkt. Kul. Мт. totoro, Mek. mendotoro ‘to 
sit’ [~ Sk. dri, Sav. mejedi; cf. War. matoran] 


*ma-peliw ‘to call’: T. Kr. bolu, Rt. alo, Vq. moen (< *moel), ‘to call’; SM por, 
MR foru, Km. moloro ‘to bark’ [~ Let. polu, Win. poli ‘to call”; Lio polu, End. 
poru ‘to bark’, cf. Наг. bolu “to bark’). 


*panipi (> *pamipi) ‘to dream’: T. тілі, T Kn. MA MR тей! = Wak. homonihi, 
Mun. nifi, Wol. apangipi, Wol. pongipi; Mor.Bgk.Kn.Mek. moipi; perh. SM 
nipat(i), ТК. nevati (+ unexplained -ati) [~ Win. mia, Ymd. mefi, Fd. mifi, Kei 
єптї; Sk. miping, Lio End. пірі; cf. Kay. namnihi, Sep. minihi, War. manifi). 
PAN *pa-nipiq 

*mahiak (> *kamahi) ‘to be ashamed’: T. moe, Vq. mae, At. umoe, G. ra-mea, 
Кг. ra-kmá, Wm. km'ae = Wol. maea ‘ashamed’, Wak. ma'eka ‘fear’ [~ Fd. 
ma’it; End. Lio mea; cf. Sep. mi ila]. PAN *ma-Siaq 


A.ii. Lexemes apparently without Central Moluccan cognates: 


*demar ‘light’: T. roman, G.Wm. rema = Bar. Palu nareme [~ Fd. amar, Kei 
enmaar; Sk. rema). PAN *damaR 


*kadendehaw “darkness; night’: Т. dahur ‘night feast’; *(da)denkehaw: Wm. 
degu ‘night’, Km. dodaga; *hendaw: SM hoda, MR hodan, G. hur(mata) 
‘darkness; night’ = Mun. korondoha, Lao. kohondoa, Sio. korondoa 
‘night’, Mun. norondo ‘darkness’ [~ Ymd. ndondam, Kei dedan ‘night’; 
Sb. rodung, Sav. hera *darkness']. Cf. PAN *DemDem 


*abu ‘ashes’: Tk. avu, G. ahun, Wm. boo; T. ahu ‘lime’ = Wak. awu [~ Win. 
awi, Ymd. afu; Al. awoh, Lmh. kawuk, Sk. Sav. awu, End. awuh, Sum. au). 
PAN *qabuH 


*(sa)lega (> (sa)lenga) ‘river’: Rot. le, Daw. noe, noel (< *loe), SM slog = Wak. 
wulua, Mun. laa (< *helaga) [~ Fd. oar, Kei hoar (< *holar); Lmh. lun, 
lungo, Lio lowo, Sav. loko, Sum. luku, cf. Bug. sallo’, Kendari Bajau 
selanga |. 


*galira “brother in law’: SM lia, ale^, С. li'ar, Km. liara; T. ria-n, Tlr. ali, Wm. 
krie, Tk. kera = Kn. Mek. ela, Pad. Mor. oleo [~ Let. rie, rea; Sk. kera). 


48 In Surunese lia denotes a man’s brother-in-law, and ale is a woman's. Possibly two 
distinct developments of a common etymon, cf. Rt. ba'i ‘grandfather’ ~ bei 


‘grandmother’. 
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*qadaqa ‘house’: MR kra'en ‘relative; friend’, Tir. krahan ‘village’ = Bgk. 
Waw. Mor. Pad. raha, Mek. oraha ‘house’ [~ Fd. Kei rahan ‘house’; 
Al. rahah, Sav. rae ‘village’ ]. 


*sami’e ‘ant’: Wm. sam’ehe, WT ne'ek, ET MR nehek, SM nehe, Rt. ne 'ek, 
ni'i, ni'ek = Век. humeo (< *sumeo) [~ Kei samau “black ant’; Sk. mihe 
“small ant'].49 


*mbaw-mbaw + da(n)ka ‘spider’: Wm. boboraka = 1. Wak. bao-bao + 
perh. Wak. (Kal.) langkai [~ Sav. morake, Sk. kukuraka, Ng. fegere 'e; Let. 
konrakrakre]. 


*Juhu ‘tear’: Rt. lu, lul, lu-oe, Daw. nuu, nuuf, T. luun, luun-ween = Wak. 
lu'u, Waw. loo, Wol. lolu, Mun. luno-mata [~ Al. lou, Lmh. loo, Sk. 
matang-lun, End. ae-ru, cf. Jav. luh; Let. lui, Ymd. lue, Fd. luu, Kei ham]. 
PHF *luSeq 


*kempu (> *kampu) *belly*: T. kabun, Tk. kabu, 6. abur = Wak. Wol. Kam. 
Mas. Wak. Pad. kompo [~ Ymd. evu, Fd. kambu, Kei iwun; Sav. kambu]. 
PAN *kempuy 


*kemba > *nkeba, *mbeka ‘lung’: SM gopo, Km. goporo; T. aten-book, aten- 
boot, G. ate-book5? = Wak. komba, Wol. kumba [~ perh. Fd. Кии; Sk. 
bokak, Lio boka). 


*зитаца ‘soul’: SM smaga, MR esmakan, Km. sramagara, ТК. magar, Т. 
klamar (< *knama < kmana)51 G. manar = Wol. Kn. Mek. Mor. sumanga; 
[~ Ymd. зтапра 52 Sk. maeng, Lio mae, Sb. hamangu, Sav. hemanga). 
PAN *sumanet 


*suawit ‘comb’: T. зазин, Tk. Казан, Wm. (kai-) sui, At. hua (< *sua); MA 
МЕ sawa, Rt. sauk, Km SM sau = Wol. Mun. suawi [~ Let. siola, Kei hua; 
Sk. hubit, Lio subi, Sb. sai). 


*maquda (> *gamuda) ‘young’: SM gumura, Km. nuraga, MR kmurak, MA 
mura, T. nurak, murak,S3 At. nanuru, Kr. nguru = Waw. mengura, Wol. 
mangura, Pad. mongura, Wak. morunga [~ Ymd. mbangude; Lmh. menurin, 
Sk. nurak, End. nomuri, Sav. ngaru). PAN *-"uda' 


49 Jonker's (1908: 386) connection of Rt. ne 'ek and its cognates with Ende nipa “snake” 
cannot be sustained for semantic reasons. 

50 The Tetum and Galoli forms all show the effects of folk-etymology, *boko having 
been assimilated to book ‘to move’ and boot ‘big’ respectively (hence “moving liver” 
and “big liver”), unless book the verb derives from the noun. 

51 With substitution of the pominalizing prefix k- for s-. 

52 In the Moributonic forms (with s- for the expected h-) and ће Yamdenese form, the 
influence of Malay semangat ‘soul, spirit? may be suspected. 

53 Phonetically derivation of T. murak from the Malay muda is also possible, but this 
variant is likely to be a Mambai substratal influence on Tetun-Dili. 
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*madekat (> *kadekat ) ‘sharp’: Kr. breke, SM blere, T. kro'at = Mas. Sio. 
Рис. moroko [~ Let. lokar; Lio le'e, End. re'e]. 


*tenas ‘hard’: T. toos, Kr. tea ‘hard’ = Wol. matua, Tok.Waw. motea, Pad. 
moteya; Lay. terasa ‘hard’ [~ Wtn. tera; Sk. ta'a, Lio tua, Sav. adu]. 
PAN *(ma-)teRas 


*mapanas ‘hot’: T. manas, G. banas = Wol. mapane, Wak. mena (< *mahana) 
[~ Sb. трапа; Y md. mefanas]. PMP *(ma-)panas 


*ma-daki (> *badaki) ‘dirty’: T. fo 'er (< *fore'e), Kr. braka, Wm. raki, G. ra'i, 
At. ra'e, MA MR rai, Km. rii, Vq. leke = Tkt. vereke “dirty”, Wol. raki “body 
dirt’, Mun. raku ‘dirty’, cf. M. daki [~ Win. Let. kapra, kapri ‘dirt’; Lio End. 
re'e *bad']. PAN *dakiH 

*ma-du(n)ga (> *ma-grua) ‘sick’ : Tk. grua = Mek. Kn. morunggu [- Fd. 

naruru; Lio ro, End. roh]. 


*tumbi ‘to close’: Ма. ntoeb; T. tobi ‘room’ = Wol, Waw. tutubia, Sausu 
natutuwi [~ Wtn. ktoma; Sb. padabi, Sav. dabu]. 


*tampe(na) “to break’: At. pati, G. bate, Kr. bata, W. bate = Waw. tepeha, Bgk. 
tepole, Mun. tampue [~ Wtn. рай, Ymd. fat; Sav. pada). 


*(ma)buseq ‘to deceive’: T. bosok, Vq. boso, Wm. n oso, Md. noso = МК. 
mouso [- Kei enwasil; Sk. buhe (« *buse)]. PAN *busur 


*(tare)tare ‘to say; to speak’: SM tero ‘voice’, ter “language; question”, tetér 
“to say; to speak’; T. terik, hatete (< *hatae-tae) “to say; to speak’ = Wak. 
potae, Waw. kotae-tae ‘say’ [- Ymd. tare “to call’; Sk. tutur “to speak”). cf. 
PMP *tutur 


*(pa)nkedaw, *(ma)nkendaw ‘to shout’: Tk. garo, Km. gadara, MR ore ‘to 
shout’ = Wak. hekarau, Kn. mekao “to call’, Pad. korakora “to shout’, Mun. 
koro ‘hoarse’ [~ perh. Ymd. era ‘to shout’); Al. (boan)galang, End. kara ‘to 
shout’; PP *qeDaw 


#mayaga (> *mamaqa) “to breathe": At. -naa, С. -nanaon = Pad. Мог. Век. 
menaa, Waw. mena- “to breathe’; Wak. mona 'a ‘spirit’ [~ Fd. naak, Kei 
hena'an, Ymd. sanau; Al. naminihing, Sk. naing, Sav. henga]. 


*dine (> *nide, nedi) ‘to spit’: Kr. ngeri = Wol. rinu [~ Fd. faniru; Lmh. prino, 
Lio niju, End. niro). 


B. Timoric/Arafuric/Celebic Lexical Axis 


B.i. Lexemes with Central Moluccan cognates: 


*diti ‘copper’ : T. riti = Mun. Wol. riti [~ Ymd. soriti, Fd. riti; cf. Har. Bonf. riti, 
Sap. litil, War. ritu]. 
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*qanawu ‘palm wine’: SM Id. ТК. nau, МЕ naua = Wol.Pnc. konao [~ Ymd. tuk- 
nawe; cf. Sep. nawa-huwen, Aln. nakwa-aini “sugar palm”). РМР *qanahaw 


*qabesa (> *qabasa) ‘shoulder’: T. baas, kabaas, G. kbaas, Tlr. paas, Tk. 
dabaas, Km. pagasara, Id. labaas = Mun. Wol. bose, Waw. wose, Mek. 
obose [~ Kei wesan, cf. War. wosa-wosa]. 


*kudan ‘cooking рог: Tk. kura, Km. MA ura, МЕ С. uran, SM ur, Wm. kuro, 
Кг. kuru ‘pot’; T. kuru ‘to draw (water)? = Tol.Waw. kuro; Wak. kekeru 
[= Fd. uran; cf. War. kuran, Kay. ша, Har. urene, Asil.Hil. шепе, Sap.NL 
шоппој. PAN *kudan 


*gusi “water jar’: T. kusi = Wak.Wol. gusi [~ Fd. ngusi; cf. War. gusir, Bonf. 
usi]. 

*madindiq'cold': T. malirin, Wm. n'ini, G. nadin = Wak. monini, Mun. rindi, 
Мек. Mor. Pad. morini [~ Win. rini, Fd. ridin, Kei ngaridin; Kay. namiri]. 
PAN *ma-DinDin 

*mbembe ‘to hit’: MA bob = Wol.Waw. bebe [~ Fd. babar “to hit together’, 
Ymd. babe ‘adjacent’, cf. toponym Babar]. 


*sagi “to shatter’: Tk. see, SM se, G. sasa = Wak. pisa'e, perh. Wol. sawi [~ Fd. 
ha'i ‘to break into’; cf. Sap. hisae]. PAN *pisaq 


*malinaw ‘to forget’: G. rablinu, Tk. bilingu, Km. mligu, MA SM mlig = Wak. 
molinga, Mor. Bgk Waw olina [~ Let. pninu, Wtn., pilini, plini ‘stupid’, 
Moa plinu(-ploa) ‘dazed’; cf. Asil. matalinue, Bonf. kalelen, War. balen). 


*meqi (-meqi) ‘to urinate’: Rt. moe, Т.У. mii, G. sumeer = Wak. (Kal.) memei, 
(Tom.) me’e, Kn. Mor. Pad. (te Јете, Bgk.Waw. umeme, cf. Mac. tamea 
[= Win. omiyera, Ymd. miye, Fd. Ката; cf. War. damoman]. 


*teqina (> *qe(n)tina) ‘to belch’: Md. te 'eri, Kr. ramte 'ere (< *tegere) = Wol. 
hontea, Mun. ghentea [- Let. materak, Fd. terak; perh. Sap. tatiri, NL titiri 
“to urinate']. PMP *taRiqab 


B.ii. Lexemes apparently without Central Moluccan cognates: 


*qa-belu (> *qa-leba) ‘cloud’: T. kaloan, kalohan, Id. alohan = Kat. wolu- 
wolu, Mun. oolu, Рис. oalu, Cia. olu, Wol. olu-olu, Waw. uleule [~ Ymd. 
lobe, Fd. lova ‘mist’]. 

*qili ‘wind’: Wm. iri; T. hirin ‘breeze’ = Wak. ‘iri [~ Fd. irin, hiring ‘loft’]. 
PMP *qiliR “to fan’ 

*seke ‘growing rice’: Wm. зеје = Pad. seko ‘grass’ [perh. ~ Fd. sekan ‘palm 
blossom']. cf. PPol. “suku “grass” 


*newut ‘grass’: Gal. eon (< *eho-n) = Wak. (Kal.) howo, (Tom.) hofo, Kul. Waw. 


Mor. ewo [- Fd. evut “species of tree”). Cf. PAN *Rumput 
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*taba “leaf, blade”: Т. tahan = Wol. tawa, Tol. Mek. otawa, Kn. tawo [~ Let. 
atiawe, Wtn. tawi). 


*qetiw ‘cooked rice’: T Tk. etu, SM et, MR еша = Mun. ghoti [~ Ymd. wate 
‘portion of food']. PAN *betiq ‘roasted rice’ > *qetib 


*tumpe (> *tempu) ‘child’: С. itobu ‘child; person’; MR atuba, SM ara-tub 
‘person’; SM topó, potó ‘younger sister’, G. itabauk ‘child’ (both + kau) = 
Wol. tumpe ‘child’ [~ Ymd. tomu ‘stunted, immature” ].5* Cf. рей. PAN 
*buntin > *tumbin 


*(ma)baliw ‘companion; opponent; relative’: G. halin; Wm. mali, T. malu-k 
= Wak. bali ‘companion; opponent’, Wol. bali ‘opponent’; Waw. wali 
‘companion; spouse’, Bgk. pefali, Mor.Pad. wali ‘companion’ [~ Let. wali, 
Kur -ма 155 PMP *baliw 


*sa(m)bara ‘relative’: Km. sabara = Mek. Tol. sabea “friend”; cf. Wol.Maw.Cia 
sabangka [perh. ~ Ymd. sabar ‘women’s dance”). 


*malawi ‘far’: T.MR.SM malae ‘foreign(er)’ = Wak. malai, melai, Wab.Mas. 
mbilai ‘far’[~ Let. malai, Kur loin ‘far’].56 PAN *ma-alawi 


*gusu-gusu (> *gugu) ‘mouth’: T. nunun, G. nunur, SM gugu, MR kukun = 
Wak. ngusu [~ Ymd. ngungur ‘to rinse the mouth”). PAN *gusu” 


*qunte (> *qnute) ‘brain’: Wm. kunton, Tk. gnutar, MR Аша = ВЕК. ита, 
Mor. unto, Kn. undo, Мек. oundo; Wak. шо (< * 'uto) ‘skull’ [~ Fd. kota]. 
PMP *qu(n)tek 


*qabara ‘shoulder’: Wm. kaba (< *kbaa) = Mun. ghowea, Wol. awa 
[~ Fd. avara]. PAN *qabaRaH 


*kindu ‘buttocks’: T. kidun = Waw. Каи, Cia. kuni, perh. Pad. dengu-dengu 
‘tailbone’ [perh. ~ Fd. dii, Kei nidiu). 


*marawu ‘paddy-field’: Km. roe, MA SM aroe, MR aroen, MR mrao, Kr. 
rokroe = Wol. mawu [- Let. marewe, perh. Kei we'e, cf. Sasak rau]. 


*(ma)sekaw ‘ugly’: Tk. soko, MA sok(rate) ’ugly’ = Mm. mosoko, Маз. 
mosega ‘bad’ [~ Kei si'en]. 


54 The semantic duality of this Butonese word (‘child’ and *person") was responsible 
for the alternative secondary meaning ‘child’ for the Malay loanword orang ‘person’ (> 
T. oan ‘person’ ‘child’). 

55 This lexeme is cognate with the Celebic reflexes of PMP *bela: Wak. bela ‘beloved; 
spouse’, Waw. bela ‘friend’, Bgk. bala ‘people’; Bar. bale ‘friend’. However, to derive 
from Celebic the T.Km. belu, Tk. bala ‘friend’ is problematic, because of the 
conservation of initial [b]. These Santalic forms are more likely to have been derived 
from the Macassarese bela ‘friend’, which also fits semantically. 

56 Semantically compare modern Tetum ema-dook “far person” in the same sense. Folk 
etymology associates the T. malae with Melayu ‘Malay’. 
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*(ma)muqa ‘empty’: T. mamuk, SM mamu, Tk. mao, Id. maok, Wm. ma 'an = 
Pad.Mek. тоа, Waw. moako [~ Let. mamu]. PAN *(ma-) pugaN 


*ma-benat (> *neba > ribu) ‘heavy’: T. boot “big” = Mun. bie, Маз. mobii; 
Век. mobia (< *mobira) [~ Fd. rivun *much']. PMP *beR’at 


*kelaw ‘tired’: Т. Tk. Km. МА Које = Wol. Које “to sleep’, Wak. kalu ‘tired’ 
[~ Ymd. Које “to dazzle, blind". 


*malagu ‘drunk’: ТК. blagu, T. lanu, G. ra-blanu = Wak. molango, Wol. 
malango [~ Ymd. langu ‘bitter; poisonous’, namlangu ‘to be bitter ог 
poisonous’, Fd. lanu ‘а poisonous plant"). PP *ma-lagu 


*(ma)lampu (> *mpula) ‘mad’: T. bulak, Vq. pula = Pad. lampu, Kn. Mek. 
molambu ‘wild’? [~ Win. ploa, Let. [ера]. 


*qintea ‘to go’: Km. teo, Kr. Wm. Id. tii = Wak. ‘inte [~ Win. ti, tia]. 


*tamba ‘to close; to cover’: Tk. tapa = Mek. metambo [perh. ~ Ymd. tabat “to 
plant’, tabak ‘to insert]. 


“tunda ‘to hurl’: T. tuda = Wol. pekantuda, tudaia, Kul. moncuda [~ Ymd. 
tudak ‘to poke out']. PMP *tuda’ 


*panda’anay ‘to know’: Tk. panaa, At. итапае, Vq. ahine, nahin ‘to 
know’ = Mun. pandehane, Wak. dahani, Fd. faneat, faneak ‘sign’}. 


*benu ‘to kiss’: Wm. unu = Mun. powono [~ Ymd. bon, Fd. voan]. 


*menmen (> *-meme, *-nene) “to be silent’: T. nonook, At. ranoo, G. 
ramnook; Т. monok ‘dumb’ = Pad. komino, Kn. temomo, Bgk. mamu, Mun. 
fetumpumu [~ Let. mamo-lio, Kei enmoan). PMP *nem-nem 


*pa-tenur ‘to bark’: Tk. notu, noti, T. hatenu, Wm. nhou (< *tenere) = Wak. 
noto'o; Pad. untiyo “to call’ [~ Let. tonur, Ymd. tangar). 


*leje (> *leji) “to bring; to take’: ET lori, Vq. пей (< *lei-), G. lalin = Mek. 
alee (< *alere), Kn. alei; Wak. lea ‘to load’ [~ Let. rele; Fd. aling ‘to take 
away”). 


*tugi ‘to cook’: SM tui, T. te'in, At. tei; Vq. tuki, T. tukir ‘to cook in bamboo” 
= Wak. otungi ‘to burn’ [~ Fd. tu'il).$ 


57 For the change in meaning (^wild > “mad'), cf. Muna gila, Waw. maila “wild' (< 
Malay gila *mad'). The similarity of Malay bolak ‘wrong’ to the Tetum word is 
probably coincidental. 

58 The relationship of Vq. tuki and T. tukir ‘to cook in bamboo” to other forms is 
uncertain. A set of doublets is possible, but there may also be two distinct etyma. 
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С. Timoric/Florinic/Celebic Lexical Axis 
Сл. Lexemes with Central Moluccan cognates: 


*(ben)tala “star” Wm.Md. tala ‘star’, perh. T. tala “hand gong’ = Pad. buntala 
[~ Al. tamala, Sk. Lio dala, Mng. ntala; cf. Маз. tolot, Kay. tulu; Bonf. 
taliaran ‘very bright star”). PMP *bitugen + talaq ‘morning/evening star’ 


*babaw ‘top; mountain’: ТК. vovo, MR oho, MR hoha, Т. foho, G. huhun = 
Wak. wawo ‘top’; Waw. wawono [~ Sk. bawo, End. wawo ‘top’; cf. Kay. 
lebaba, Bonf. boi ‘mountain’]. РАМ *babaw 


*qauR ‘bamboo’: T. au, Km. ua, SM or, 6. 00 = Kn. аи [~ Al. ou, Lmh. ou, 
Sk. aur, Lio End. Sb. au, Ng. ua; Let ore, Win. ora, Kei wur; cf. Lar. oudu 
< *ouru]. PAN *qauR 

“gubi “sweet potato”: Rt. ufi, T. SM uhi, MR uh-, С. ћећи, Kr. yiu = 
Wol.Tok.Maw.Cia owi, cf. М. ubi [~ Al. uweh ‘cassava’; Sk. wwe ‘tuber’; NL 
ohelyo, War. uwi]. РМР "gubi 


*laburay ‘string bean’: Rt. fufue, Vq. fue, Tk. vur, SM hur, MR huira, T. fore = 
Wol. Waw. lawue, Tol. lawua, Pad. lawu'e ‘bean’; Mun. lawue, Век. lafue 
‘реа’ [~ Sk. Lio bue ‘pea’; cf. Bonf. kefhua, War. kaforin (< *kabunay)]. 


*'indeke (> *ndeke) ‘monkey’ Rt. kode = Wol. Mun. ndoke, Waw. doke, Mek. 
hideke [~ End. ro'a; Sap. ruka, NL rual]. 


*kalati ‘earthworm’: Rt. kalatik, Hel. blati, T. G. lalatik = Мак (Kal.) undulati, 
Wol. ondolati, cf. Bug. alati [~ Sav. kelate; cf. Aln. tilatine]. PMP *kalati 


*balabaw ‘rat’: G. Hel. blaho, Tk. blavo = Mun. wolawo, Рис. wulawo, Waw. 
wola (< *lawo), Wol. mawilo, ВЕК. fola; *balekaw (> *kalebaw): T. Km. 
laho, MR laha, SM lah, Wm. lua, Rt. lafo = Wak. woleke [— End. kalao, Sb. 
kalo, Mgr. lawo; NL Sap. mulahol, Asil.Har. malaha]. PAN *labaw, 

PMP *balabaw 


*tenan (> nater) ‘enclosure’: T. natar, Rt. tina, tine, G. tina ‘paddy field’ = 
perh. Wak. tondo ‘hedge’ [~ Sk. natar ‘village’; cf. War. tanar]. 


*gezan ‘ladder’: Rt. hedahuk, At. eda, MR edan, Tk. era, Hel. elan, Daw. 
elak, Kr. ia, T. odan, W. oda, Tir. esen = Pad. ВЕК. esa, Mor. engsa, Wak. 
(Kal.) hosa, (Wan.) soha; Wol. ada, Lay. oda, cf. Sas. undak-undak, Jav. 
ondo [~ Al. daang, Lmh. kedaan, Sk. dang; cf. NL elanyo, Sap. ilanno, Har. 
élano, Asil.Hil. Папе, Aln. élane, War. roran]. PAN *qeZan 


*(ma-)bela, *(ma-)bale ‘big’: Kr. ele, Wm. oli (< *olo) Vq. паек (< *laek); SM 
ole ‘fat’; perh. T. belar (< *mbela) ‘broad’5? = Mun. bhala, Maw. Lao. bala 
59 The Tetum adjective belar, belak means ‘broad’, ‘flat’ and, by extension ‘abundant’. 


Derivation from *mabela is uncertain because of the likelihood that the word is a 
metathesized malayism (М. lébar ‘wide’ > belar). 
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‘big’, Pad. miwalo ‘fat’ [~ Kei la'ai; Lmh. belan, belin; Sap.NL hehela, Asil. 
élake, НИ. élae, Sep. ela'o, Aln. ela]. PAN *laba ‘big’ 


*kidi ‘small’: Rt. kadi'ik = Mun. kikidi, Wol. kidi, Lao. Kam. makidi-kidi, Kak. 
kakidi, Kul. okidi [~ End. diki, cf. perh. Har. ana'il, Sap.NL anail). PMP 
*keDik 


*mabesu ‘sated’: T. bosu, G. Wm.Tk.Km.MA besu, At. рећи, Kr. mhese, Vq. 
(na)mseen = Wol. mambosu [~ Sb. bisu; cf. NL pisa]. PHF *besuR 

*mabatuy (> *matuy) ‘dry’: Vq.Daw. meto ‘dry’; Wm. mhatu, G. matu ‘tired’; T. 
motik ‘dried out” = Wol. matu, Waw. Век. motui, Kn.Mek. mowatu ‘dry’ [Sb. 
madu ~ Bonf. тит *withered']. Регћ. *ma- + AN "бат ‘stone’ 

*ma'ende- ‘to be thirsty’: Ма. теоп = Waw. mohondou [~ Lio, End. тоа; cf. 
Kay. та’епа-]. 

*meke ‘to cough’: T. me 'ar = Wol. meke, Век memeke [~ Lmh. meker, End. 
mekeh, Sav. tame’a; cf. Bonf. mekaka “to gape’). 

*(te)luwa ‘to vomit’: Vq. loa ‘to vomit’; MR SM tul, Km. lota (< *tola) “to spit’ 
= Wak. Wol. Kmr. Kamb. tolua, Mor. telua, Mm. тоша [~ Lio lua ‘to spit 
out’; cf. Asil. tahula “to spit’, Bonf. /uak]. PAN *luwaq 


C.ii. Lexemes apparently without Central Moluccan cognates: 


*weni (> “wani ) ‘night’: С. enin, At. wengi ‘night’ = Mor. wongi, Tol.Mek. 
wingi [~ Sk. waung]. PAN *beRgih 

*gawe (> *gewa) ‘cloud’: Rt. ko 'as = Tol. gawu, Tkt. gavu ‘cloud’ [~ Lmh. Sk. 
kowan *cloud']. 

*pelu ‘wind’: Tk. gelu, SM gel, MR Кеша = Wol. Kul. Mor. ngalu [~ Sav. 
ngalu, Sb. ngilu). 

*tate ‘flat; plain (n.)’: Т. (rai-)tetuk = Mun. potate ‘flat’, kafotate ‘plain’; 
Wol. montete ‘flat’ [~ Sk. detun]. 

*caqampenu ‘mosquito’: Wm. s 'apau, Md. sapau, Kr.Nau. sabau ‘mosquito’, 


At. sapeu ‘ant’ = Pad. siporo, прото, Mor. tiporo [~ Sk. hepung]. Cf. M. 
capung ‘dragonfly’. 


*kambeday (> *kabeday, *meday) ‘ant’: Tk. kavara, MA hara; T. mirain ‘white 
ant’, Km. mere(kiti) = Mun.Wol. kambera, Wak. (Wan.) kambero-mbero 
‘butterfly’ [~ Sk. mere, Sb. kahodu-marara ‘red ant’). 
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*tuli ‘ear’: T. Шип = SWak. Bus. tuli [~ Al. Шип, Lmh. tilu(n), Sk. tilung] 8° 
PMP *tulih 'еаг-уах' А 


*(ma)pudi ‘buttocks’: SM pere, MR feren, Rt. pelik = Mek. opuri, Mor. bolo- 
puri, Kn. kasupuri, Tol. kasipuri; SWak. mburi “back” [~ End. piri, Sav. 
wore]. 


wilu ‘saliva’: Wm. /uu(-wai) = Wak. Пи, (Kal) yilu, (Tom.) yelu, Wol. wilu 
[~ Al.Lmh.Sav. ilu, Sk. ilur, Sb. wai-ilu, Mng. ilura]. PAN *'iluR 


*lebu ‘settlement’: Т. leo “settlement, village”, Rt. leo ‘family’, leleok 
‘settlement’, G. Joho ‘village’, Rt. lau ‘people’ = Wak. limbo ‘village’, 
Wol. lipu ‘country, region”, Kmr. leo, Mun. liwu 'village'[- Lmh. lefo, lewo]. 
PHN *lebuq 


*nimaw ‘field’: МА пати, MR nama = Kn. nimo [perh. ~ Lmh. maan]. 


*qawala ‘pen, enclosure’: T.G. luhan (> SM luha, Wm. luho, Kr. luhu) = Wak. 
(Kal.) wale, Mek. owala, Pad. Mor. wala ‘hedge’ [~ Sav. lau]. 


*(ma)tendaw (> *mantendaw) ‘heavy’: T. todan, Wm. thede, Km. mededa, MA 
mdeda, SM mded = Mor. montondu ‘heavy’; Wak. tandu, (Kal.) tondu, 
Wol.Mun. tondu ‘to sink’ [~ Lio ndate]. 


*maramut ‘fleshy, soft’: Т. mamar, Wm. тата = Waw. moramu ‘weak’ [~ Sk. 
bemmok ‘зой’]. PMP *ma-Ramut 


*mikaw ‘sweet’: Rt. makek, MR bear, SM bia = Wak.Wol. mameko, Mun. 
meko [~ Lmh. kemi, Sk. mii, Lio End. mie]. 


*(ma)bage, kabage ‘dumb’: MR bako ‘dumb’ = Век. bongo, Wol. mabongo, 
Wak. kabongo, Мог. mabongo ‘deaf [~ Lio bhongo ‘dumb’; Sb. kabanga 
‘deaf’, makabanga ‘dumb’]. 


kumbe ‘to come’: Vq. оот = Wol. umba ‘come’; Wak. ombo “to appear’; leu- 
omo ‘arrive’ [~ Sk. bou]. 


“teka ‘to arrive’: T. to'o, Km. tee, Vq. mtea, At. te'a = Mun. teka [~ Sk. toa, 
Sb. taka]. PAN *teka 


“sugu ‘to carry on the head”: Rt. su, Vq. suu = Tok. monsu'u, Mek. mosou, Век. 
Waw. monsuu; Mun. sughu ‘to carry on the shoulders’ [~ Sk. huu, Lio suu, 
End. su'u]. 


*su(n)gay “to open’: Rt. sengi, soi, Daw. seif = Kn. hunggi (< *sunggi), 
Mek. mehunggai [~ End. suka]. 


*sikey ‘to smother’: Km. kesi, С. se'i = Рис. pisiki, Maw. pisikei, Wol. pisikia 
[~ Lio seke]. 

60 The PAN etymon “tuli means ‘ear-wax’, a meaning preserved in other Moributonic 

languages. The Malay tuli means ‘deaf’. The success of this word in the region might be 

due to Macassarese influence (toli *ear"). 
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*pa-nansu “to boil’: Km. panasa, Wm. nhasu = Mek. onese [~ End. 
poanasu, Lio nasu]. PMP *na(n)suk 

*begas ‘to shatter’: At. wa'a, 6. ha'as, Кг. wes = Mun. bogha, Maw. boa, perh. 
Рис. wekae [~ Sk. boga). 

*pa-beray ‘to give’: T. fó, Kr. oa, Vq. fee, Rt. је, Wm. iye (< *weye) = Pnc. wao, 
Maw. powao, Mun. fowaane, Mor. wee, Pad. mombeyo, Mek. Kn. powe 'i, 
Tkt. poweho [~ Sav. wiye]. PAN *beRay 

*qasaw ‘to sell’: Vq. sau, Wm. rasau, Km. seo = Wak. 'aso. Wol. asoa, asua, 
Mun. aso, Waw. moasa, Mor. Pad. mo’asa; *sawsaw ‘to buy’: T. sosa, УЧ. 
soos, Tk. Km. sos; МА MR sos ‘to buy; to sell’ [perh. ~ Lio sei ‘to buy"). 

*papuqun ‘to begin’: T. MA MR hahú, Vq. ahún = Wol. pepuu, Pad, Mor. 
mompu'u, Wak. parahuu [~ Sk. puang]. PMP *pa-puqun 

*meluy (> *lemu, *lemi) “to want; to like’: Vq. lomi, loim, MR тета ‘to want" 
= Wak. melu ‘to request’, mele ‘to rejoice’ [~ Sk. olamat “happiness”, cf. 
Sasak mele ‘to want”). 


*bubu ‘to spy’: Кг. wuu, Km uhu, SM huh, T. hafuhu = Wol. bubu “to cover 
up’ [~ Let. nawuwu]. 


*gikay “to laugh’: Rt. hika = Kat. iki, Tol.Tkt. kiki [~ Al. geki, Lmh. века]. 

*(ka)disey ‘to shout’: MA kriso, SM kris = Kn. moresi ‘to shout’ [~ Lio sero 
‘cry; shout"). 

*kene ‘to weep’: Ма. kae, Rt. ki = Wak. (Tomea) kee [~ Lio kee]. 


*sa(m)bagen (> *sa(m)baneq): Km. sabana, MR sana, SM sahan, T. fani 
‘sneeze’ = Wol. sambao; Sausu sumbai, Pal. nosumbai [~ Lio fena, End. 
Jana]. PP *bahagen 


D. Timoric/Celebic Lexical Axis 


D.i. Lexemes with Central Moluccan cognates: 


*bunku ‘mountain’: Wm. wuku = Cia. Wab. tombuku, Wak. wungka, Pad. 
tamunku (cf. War. ukar]. PMP *bunduk > *bunkud 


*(kan)te(m)pa (> *tepa, *depa) ‘mud’: Tk. Km. tapo, T. taho, Wm. taha, G. dau 
= Wak.Wol. tomba, Рис. kantoba, Mun. katomba (cf. Sep. ta'eno, Bonf. 
bata-].. 


waka ‘root’: Km. ha'a, SM ha, Wm. kaka = Tol. Kn. Waw. Bgk. Mor. Pad. 
haka, Mk. chaka, Mun. paraka, Wak. aka [cf. Asil. ai-waka, Sap. ai- 
waallo). PMP *’akaR, *wakaR 
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*qasa ‘cheek’: T. hasan, G. asar, азит = Mun. ghase, Waw. ngase, Wak.Pad. 
Mor. Bgk. Kn. ase, То]. o'ase (cf. Sap.NL wasu, Sep. wasuko, Aln. asu-]. 


*ka-qise ‘sweat’: T. kosar, perh. Rt. Daw. p-use = Мог. ko’iso, Pad. moko iso, 
Wak. soa [- NL esano, Sap. esanno). 


*saley “to walk’: Tk.Km.G.At. sole = Wak. hali (< *sali) Чо stroll" (cf. Маг. 
sali, sale ‘to arrive']. cf. Proto-Polynesian *sagele “go” 


“liu “to pass’ (vi.): T. liu, G. li = Wak. (Tom) liu [~ НИ. (oi-)liu, Asil. (euliuke]. 


*man(d)abu “to fall’: Т. G. топи, ТК modou, Km manahu, MA modu, mdu, MR 
moun, SM mou, Vq. mofu, mouf = Wol. Kam. mandawu, Kak. Kam. Sio. Mas. 
Wab. mondawu, Wak. nabu, Mun. ndawu (cf. Asil.Hil.Har. тапаћи, 

Sap.NL minahu]. PMP *(ma-)/ka/nabuq 


*mapagay (> *mpaqay) ‘to play’: Tk. baa, SM bau, perh. Vq. tabae = Kn. 
mepae-pae [cf. Sep. paha 'е]. 


*sumpu “to find’: At. sebu = Bgk. Waw. mohumpu (< *mosumpu) (cf. NL Sep. 
Aln. supu]. Proto-Ambonese (Stresemann) *subu 


*ka-lapa ‘to live’: Wm. /'aha, Md. laha, Kr. loho ‘alive’; T. klaak ‘live’ (of 
coals) = Tol. lapatoio, lapataio (cf. Bonf. lihen). 


D.ii. Lexemes apparently without Central Moluccan cognates: 


*ke’a ‘forest’: Wm. (kai-)kaha (-lale) = Wol. Коо, Pad. kiha. 


*taku (> tuka) ‘gourd, marrow’: Vq. tuket = Mor. taku, Mek. otaku, Pad. taku- 
taku, Wol. paratukala. 


*le(m)pa (> *mpale) ‘taro’: MR bala = Mor. lopo. 


*quwe (> *qewu) ‘mushroom’: Wm. tutukeu = Wol. ghuu, Maw. huu, ВЕК. uu. 
PP *quwen 


*la(n)gadaw ‘pumpkin’: T. /akeru = Mun. langara ‘marrow’. 
*pinebequ (> *pebeneq) *husked rice': Wm. pehen = Waw. (pae) pinebeu. 


*kinaha ‘cooked rice’: W. khan = Wol. k(in)ande, Waw. Tol. Mk, Pad. kina, 
Mor., Kn. kinaa. PAN *kahenen ‘food’ 


“mia (> *ima) ‘person’: T. ema = Wak.Bgk.Mor. Wol. mia, Mun. mie, Pad. 
тра. 
*asay ‘sister-in-law’: Wm. sai = Kn. asa. 


61 Waimaha has wasa, but its phonology shows it to be of Ambonic origin (< wasu); see 
below, p. 157. 
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*Jaki-n ‘nobleman’ > SM nai ‘king’; Hel. lahi, Daw. nai, T. na’i “lord, 
master’, na'in ‘owner’ = Wol. laki ‘lord, nobleman’, lakina, Waw. lakino 
‘king’. PHN “laki ‘elder’ 


*Jebu-laki ‘king’: T. liurai < *liulai < *lipu-lakina (showing ‘Papuan’ 
syntactic inversion) from Wolio /akina-lipu ‘king, ruler’ (literally “country 
lord”).63 

*ledaw ‘monkey’: MA lero, SM ler, MR leura = Kn. lada. 


*kaya-kaya “cockatoo”: T. Tk. MR МА С. kakae = Pad. keya-keya, 
Mek.Tkt.Tol. keakea. 


“kula (> *klua) ‘ant’: G. Tir. kluan = Mun. kulo-masi, Wol. kolo-munti “large 
black ant'.$ Cf. Proto-Oceanic “kalo 


*qipes ‘cockroach’: T. ehas = Bgk. ipo, Mek. oipo. PAN *qipes 


*zantu ‘flesh’: Wm. dotu = Wak.Wol. anto ‘flesh; inside, contents’. 
PAN *zantuN ‘heart’. 


*tinaqi ‘belly’: Wm. na 'i = (Катрі) Kaili-Pamona hina i. PAN *CinaqiH 


*bua-sedi ‘kidney’ (lit. “side-heart”): С. huar-serin = Мог. wua hari; 
*mba(n)qe-sedi: Т. maksorin = Wol. bake, Wak. ba’e ‘heart. 
(1) PAN *buaq + PP *siDiq ‘side’ 


*gala'aw (> lara’aw) ‘soul, spirit’: Wm. /ha'a = Mor.Pad. lahu-moa, ВЕК. 
sangko-leo, Tol. sanggo-leo. Cf. PP *bulalakaw 


*pinte ‘ladder; door’: Wm. ite (< *hite) ‘ladder’ = Mun. fininto ‘door’. 
*nawu (> *wanu) ‘field’: Kr. wono, Md. wana = Wol. inawu; Bar. nawu. 


*(ma)tequwa (> *tewuga) ‘big’: Rt. matua, SM tu, MR tun = Mas.Cia.Wab. 
toowa, NWak. tooge, SWak. to'oha. 


*madese ‘firm’: Kr. broso = Bgk. moroso ‘tight, firm’; Bar. maroso, Saus. 
naroso ‘strong’. 


62 That the Tetum na'i belongs here (forming a doublet with Ja 'en *husband") is clear 
from the Alorese form nain ‘husband’ < М. laki. The Malay laki later entered the 
vocabulary of Timorese languages in the sense of ‘husband’ (T. Ја'еп etc.). The semantic 
connection between ‘man’ and ‘elder/lord’ (= the man par excellence) is seen also in the 
Rotinese neologism manek ‘Кіпр’. 

63 Though the rhotacism of the second -/- can be explained as a case of consonantal 
dissimilation, the later influence of the Malay raja ‘king’ is not unthinkable here, 
especially since there is no trace of intervocalic -k- (*liura'i < *liula’i); cf. the Letinese 
malayism rai ‘ruler’. To be rejected is an earlier suggestion (Hull 1996: 71) that liurai is 
a corruption of the archaic Portuguese elarei. 

64 But note also the Papuan types: Bunak kalie ‘large black ant’, Abui kaling, Kafe 
kalno ‘ant’. 
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*malewa ‘wide’: SM пица, Km. mulua, Tk. boluar = Cia. Mas. molewa, 
Pnc.Tol. molewe; TP moluwe, Mek. Mor. melewe, ВЕК. molue. 


*mapaga (> *pamapa) “light, not heavy”: T. kmaan, G. maan = Wak. тора 'а. 


#maluye ‘smooth’: Km. blogo; Tk. munugu ‘worn out = Wak. molulungu 
“to slide; smooth’; *ma-lu'e ‘smooth’; Wm. l'uo-/'uo = Век. moluo ‘soft’, 
Tkt. moluo ‘weak’ 


*masedey (> *madesey, *kandesey) ‘hot’: SM brusi; Rt. makadesek 
‘warm’, T. (ahi-)kadesan ‘ashes’ = Wol. mosodo, Mas. masodo. 


*(te)lenaw ‘to arrive’: Wm. lheo, Кг. Теа “to arrive’ = Waw.Kul. teleu ‘arrive’, 
Kn.Bgk.Mek.Mrn.Tkt. leu ‘come’. 


*date ‘to arrive’: Tk. Hb. rata, MR SM rat = Mun. Sio. rato. PAN *daten 
*sapu ‘to descend’: At. зари, souhu, Vq. msaun = Mun. sampu, Wol. sapo. 


*samewe (> *saweme) ‘to swim’: G. sawe, Wm. sawer; T. semo ‘to fly’ = Mor. 
sumowe. 


*mawewey ‘to make, do’: Vq. moe = Mek. mowai, Mor. mowewu. 


*paqe(n)taw ‘to finish’: T. hotu ‘finish; all’; *maqetaw: SM met(a) ‘all’ = 
Wol. paontoa, unto. 


*pasedew'to finish’: Vq. pasoru, G. (ha)soruk = Kn. soro. 


*ta(gka- “to close; to cover": T. Km. Vq. Wm. taka, МА MR tak, SM ta = Waw. 


tangowiyo. 


*pa-ulas, *ma-ulas: Km. ulasa = Mun. pohule, Bgk.Mek. mehule, Tol. ohule; 
*pa-dulas, *ma-dulas (> *ndulas) ‘to spin; spinning’: T.G. dulas, Wm. dulo, 
At. dadula = Wol. dholea, Cia. dholee ‘to roll; PMP *pa-, ma-/D/ulas 


*ta(m)pay ‘to receive’: Tk. teva, Kr. teha, С. (rala-) teha = Mun. tafe. 


*pa-ka’ada ‘to want’: T. karan, hakarak, MA karak, Wm. kara ‘to want’; 
= Wak. hada; Wol. kera ‘beloved, friend’, pokera ‘to befriend’. 


*neidate ‘to love’: Km. nurata, MR nutar = Kn. (tepoko)noiroto. 
*ma-'awai ‘to despise’: T. hewai ‘to despise’ = Kn. mehawai ‘to think’. 


*(n)keni- ‘to laugh’: MA knina, MR knin, SM gnil, Km. ginala ‘to laugh’ 
= Wak. koni ‘to laugh; tooth’. 


*(pa)magisi ‘to laugh’: T. hamnasa = Mor. Pad. mengingisi. 
*mequ- ‘to kiss’: SM meu, T. muu, MA muuk = Kn. те’ита, Waw. moengo. 
*webe ‘to kiss’: Vq. woo = Wak. (Tom.) powobo, Мог. mawowo, Pad. momboo. 


65 All these forms seem to be cognates rather than derivates of the Malay datang. 
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*magaray ‘to smell’ (vt.): Km mai, Id. me'i, Wm. m'ahe ‘to smell’ (vt.); 
Daw. (fu)mein “be fragrant’ = Mek. moai, Kn. umai, me 'ai. 


*na'i ‘to watch’: Km. nae, Vq. пай = Mor. nahi (puturi). 

*(pa)lawe ‘to seek’: Wm. lau, perh. MR klae = Wol. pelawo “to beg’. 
*taini ‘to repeat’; T. teni = Kn. МК. teeni ‘to say’. 

*qabaki ‘to ask’: MA kbein = Wol. abaki. 

*tempaw ‘to order; to send’: SM tiba = Wol. tumpu. 


*mpandu ‘to forbid: Tk. badu, MR paud, T. SM bandu = Tol. pado, Kn. 
ipoda.® Cf. Proto-Oceanic *tampu 


“tena (< *tega) “to be silent’: Ма. tena, MA SM noto, perh. Wm. node, WT 
hamoto = Wol. katongo-tongo. 
*deday ‘to bum’: At. rui; Rt. dode ‘to cook’ = Wol. гоге; Wak. rede ‘to boil’. 


“kuku ‘to pinch’: Wm. kuku, МА ku 'u = Век. mongkukui. 


*kampesa, *tampesa ‘to break’: Tk. kabasu; T. sobu “to дезтоу = Wnc. pisa, 
Waw. tepeha. PAN *peseq 


*pule ‘to break’: Km. pule ‘break’ = Bgk. tepole. 


*pepe: ‘to smash’ Tk. poo, Km. apa, SM apo, MR fo, Vq. pe; WT ho'o, ET oho, 
Kr. hoho ‘to kill’ = Mek. pipihai ‘to kill’; Wak. pepe ‘to slap’. PP *pukpuk 
‘hit’ 

*pabedari ‘to see’: Т. haree = Mun. foworai, Maw. dowohae. 


*maliqay (> *malikay) ‘to wake’ (vi.): Tk.MA MR blee, SM ble; At. -aklee = 
Kn. теййе; Bgk. melike, Wak. like. PP *ma-qilay *зее'.57 


*misaw ‘to defecate’: Km. miso = Bgk. misa. 
*qunuruy ‘sweat’: Km. honuru, Tk. onuu = Pad. Mor. unu(w)i, Bgk. unuhi. 


*mbumbu ‘to swell’: T. Tk. Km. G. Kr. Wm. Md. bubu, МА MR SM bub = Wol. 
bumbu ‘overfilled, crammed’ [~ Ymd. mbumbu ‘to grumble’, cf. T. oin-bubu 
“grumpy’]. 


11. The relationship of Timoric to Celebic languages 


While proof of the Western Malayo-Polynesian descent of these 
languages cannot be given until their lexicons have been fully explored 


66 Here there is apparently contamination by the Portuguese bando ‘ban’. 
67 Cf. Malay melihat ‘to see’. 
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and their phonologies and morphosyntax carefully compared with those of 
Celebic languages, the foregoing evidence of a fundamental lexical linkage 
surpassing the common Austronesian inheritance raises questions about the 
genetic and chronological relationships between the two groups. Are the 
Santalic languages of the same or comparable antiquity to Celebic 
languages (and therefore ‘siblings’), or are they colonial varieties of 
Celebic and hence ‘offspring’? 

The filiation of Timoric languages from those of Moributonia is 
suggested by the fact that so many ostensibly ‘co-Celebic’ words (i.e. 
Celebic words also occurring in Timoric) cannot be etymologized against 
Florinic and Arafuric. If the languages of all four groups were simply 
cogeners, one would expect to find a generally consistent lexical 
agreement among them, yet the strongest pattern to emerge in the 
comparative lists above has been that of Timoric *monopolizing' certain 
Celebic lexical themes, unknown not only in remote Arafuria but even in 
the Florinic islands geographically closer than Timor to Butonia. 
Conversely, a comparative study of the vocabulary of Florinic and 
Arafuric languages shows these to be in possession of specifically Celebic 
lexical items unknown in Timoria. One is drawn to conclude that the 
relationship of each of the Santalic groups with Celebic is the direct one of 
recipient to donor. 

On the other hand a general comparison of the grammatical structures 
of the languages in question reveals striking and fundamental differences 
that seem to belie their close relationship in the lexical sphere. Whereas 
Celebic languages characteristically display a complex morphology 
reminiscent of Philippine languages, Timoric languages (especially those 
of the east) present a predominantly analytical and isolating structure with 
a relative poverty of grammatical forms reminiscent of typical ‘creole’ 
conditions. 

Classically Celebic morphemes include three (transitive, intransitive and 
stative) classes of verbs with six distinct ‘realis’ and ‘irrealis’ modal 
paradigms and compulsory subject-pronoun prefix and (in some of the 
plural forms) suffixes as well; special dual pronominal affixes for the first 
person plural; a subject infix for intransitive verbs; direct-object and 
indirect-object suffixes added to verbs; a relative infix; a perfective-aspect 
verbal suffix; agentless passive, future, frequentative, factitive and 
comitative prefixes; distinct transitive and intransitive causative prefixes; a 
passive participle; a suffix for derived transitive verbs; various prefixes 
with adverbial functions; and verb + subject word order when the verb is 
intransitive. 

By contrast the Timoric verb systems know few of these bound 
morphemes and subtle typological distinctions. Rotinese has the largest 
number of affixes, byt most of them appear to be neomorphisms. In most 
eastern Timoric varieties verbal affixes are limited to a stative prefix 


68 This phenomenon will be demonstrated in a forthcoming study. 
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(ma-), the causative ргейх pa-, and sometimes also the intransitive ргейх 
neka-. Some languages (Rotinese, Dawan, Tetun-Terik, Galoli and 
Wetarese) ргейх subject pronoun markers to verbs, and the two 
westemmost ones (Rotinese and Helong) still have suffixed pronoun 
objects. However, in other Timoric languages (Tetum-Praça, Mambai, 
Tokodede and Kawaimina) personal inflections in verbs have been 
completely lost. Verbal aspect can be expressed, but only with free 
preposed and postposed markers which are new formations (and largely 
adaptations from Malay) rather than survivals from Celebic. 

In their nominal systems conservative Timoric languages have retained 
the Celebic possessive suffixes, and the nominalizing prefix ka- is 
commonly met. However, there is in most languages only one (personal) 
numeral coefficient (classifier), surviving possessive suffixes are added 
only to a small class of ‘inalienable’ nouns (e.g. body parts, names of 
relatives), comparative suffixes are unknown, and singulative suffixes, 
where these occur, are developments of the original third person singular 
possessive suffix -no.7º Conversely, the distinction in a possessive context 
between inalienable and alienable (generic) nouns, the reverse genitive 
construction (e.g. father his house), and quinary rather than decimal 
numerals in some central languages are foreign to Celebic as is the 
formation of plurals with the third-person pronoun adapted as either a free 
or a bound morpheme. 

Timoric languages have evolved a postposed determiner similar in 
function to the English indefinite article, and a reiterative determiner or 
emphatic marker (in Mambai ta and derived from the Butonic core case 
marker fe); Dawan has also developed a suffixed definite determiner. 
Celebic languages, like Malay, use reduplication to express plurality; in 
Timoric languages reduplication is generally used only to intensify the 
meanings of adjectives and adverbs.? 

This paradoxical double spectacle of an evidently derivative vocabulary 
and loss or radical reduction of traditional affixes in Timoric suggests that 
in a past age Celebic speech either was introduced to the region in a 
grossly simplified variety or, (as is more likely) underwent various degrees 
of pidginization after implanting itself there. In Timoria and areas of 
Florinia this morphological breakdown is markedly more advanced than in 
the more conservative Arafuric languages (which still prefer many bound 
morphemes to free ones); moreover it has been counterbalanced in a 
successive *creole' phase by the development of new free morphemes in 
the verb system and new affixes in the nominal system. 


69 Dawan has only a third person singular suffixed pronoun object, which is not in any 
case traditional (ie. of demonstrable Celebic origin) Similar neomorphisms are the 
pronoun subject suffixes of Helong intransitive verbs. 

70 Lovaia, typical of the Arafuric group to which it belongs, presents a range of 
singulative suffixes. 

71 Plural by reduplication occurs in Wetarese and the Wetar Talur dialect of Galoli, but 
this is a recent Malay superstratal influence. 
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Within the Austronesian context Timoric languages may be correctly 
described as mixed, but they are not ‘Papuan’-Austronesian hybrids like 
Lamaholot or the Arunese languages. Indeed the kinds of lexical and 
morphosyntactic influences from the pre-Austronesian substratum that 
transformed Celebic speech in parts of Florinia and Arafuria do not seem 
to have been operative in Timoria, and certain exotic traits of Timoric 
languages are more likely to be derived from the Austronesian source 
apparently responsible for the original pidginization, and which will be 
considered presently. 


12. Identifying precise ancestors 


Before exploring the phenomena of pidginization and creolization it is 
necessary to analyse the contents of the Celebic-derived Timoric 
vocabulary in order to explain the division into Group A and Group B 
languages and to seek the identity of their likely ancestors in Moributonia. 

An obstacle in these pursuits is the lack of exhaustive lexical data in any 
language of Butonia other than Wolio and Munanese. Scholars are rather 
better off for information on the Morinic languages, which explains the 
large number of Timoric lexemes in the above lists which have Morinic 
cognates ошу.72 Since geographical considerations urge the hypothesis 
that the Celebeans who colonized Timor were from the southernmost 
reaches of the region, hence speakers of Butonic languages, it would be 
premature to suggest that there is a direct Morinic component in the 
Timoric vocabularies, given (1) the close genetic relationship between 
Morinic and Butonic; (2) the likelihood that many apparently exclusively 
Morinic forms will be found in certain Butonic languages when these 
become better known; and (3) the foreign (mostly Malay) pressures on 
Butonic languages which, in recent centuries, have set off relexificatory 
trends resulting in the loss of traditional words still found in the less 
exposed Morinic languages and arguably in use at the time of the original 
colonization of Timoria. 

There are, for instance, clear cases of recent relexification in the 
Wakatobi language, one of the prime candidates in the hunt for ancestors 
of Timoric vernaculars. In the cases below the lost lexeme in the northem 
(Wanci) dialect is retained today by South Wakatobi, by a more 
conservative Butonic [or Morinic] vernacular, or has been marginalized 
within the North Wakatobi lexicon: 


72 Since the printing of the first edition of this article the author has obtained more 
copious lexical data on Butonic languages: a 1 150-word list translated into the Wakatobi 
dialects of Wanci, Kaledupa and Tomea, and into Ciacia, Pancana (Lawele), 
Mawasangka, Munanese, Wolio and Tokotu'a. The additional data has tended to 
confirm the hypotheses of this article, and in the lexical lists contain some new 
concordances. 
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English Lost lereme Replacement Regional survival 


“back” (n.) *taduku pangku (< М) Mas.Kul. toruku 

“black” *ma-qita biru (< М biru ‘blue’) Wol. maeta 

“breast” *susu titi Wol. susu 

“dirty” *madaki leluma [Tkt. vereke], Mun. raku 

“dog” *z-asu *obu Mun. dahu 

‘egg’ *qatelur gorau Wol. ontolu, Mun. 

ghunteli 

‘flower’ *buna kamba (<M) Mek. obunga 

“four” *hepat gana SWak. pa'a 

“fruit; heart” *buaq ba'e [Tol. wua] 

“grass” *ewu rompu (<M) [Kul. ewo] 

“head hair’ “buhu hotu [Kn.Mor. wuu] 

“head” *qulu kepala (< M) Wak. ulu (classifier) 

‘moon’ *bulan komba Mun. wula 

‘onion’ *lasuna' bawa (< M) [Tol.Pad. lasuna] 

“to open” *lenka’ buke (< M) Mun. lengka 

‘salt’ *qasina gara (< M) Mun. ghohia 

‘sea’ *tasik mawi SWak. tai 

“they” *sida amai Wol. incia, Mek.Kn. 
ihiro, Bgk. siu, Bar. sia 

“tooth” *nisi koni Kam. [Kul.] ngisi 


The plausibility of this explanation notwithstanding, it may still be 
premature to rule out a possible presence of Morinic elements in the 
Timoric vocabulary testifying to the participation of speakers of, say, 
Kulisusuan, the northern neighbour of Wakatobi, in the Tukang Besi 
islanders’ colonization of Timor. 


Group A Languages and Wakatobi 


Does the available Butonic lexical data suggest that the contrast between 
‘Group A’ and ‘Group В' Timoric languages reflects two past spearheads 
of emigration from two different areas of Butonia? In the present state of 
our knowledge, this question is difficult to answer. What can be said with 
confidence is that one such ‘donor area’ was undoubtedly the Tukang Besi 
Islands, whose people owe their enterprising character and remarkable 
seafaring skills to overpopulation and a harsh natural environment.73 
Wakatobi is the Butonic language that most often agrees with the 
idiosyncratic lexical element in Group A vernaculars (and scored 81.1% 
minimal agreement in the preliminary probe of core vocabulary). In the 


73 Donohue 1995: 517. 
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comparative lists above Wakatobi forms will be found to feature 
prominently when Group A Timoric and Butonic languages agree. 

Further proof of these links is afforded by the Group A-Wakatobi 
formal correspondences given below, mostly words not found in the lists 
above or specifically Wakatobi rather than broadly Butonic in character: 


Group A languages 


‘all’ Rt. basan 
‘banyan’ Vq.G.At.Wm. nunu 
“to bend down’ T. hakru’uk 
“between” T. (iha) leet 


“blind” T. delek 

“to block” T. sohan 

“to blow” T. suu-t 

“to boil' T. nono (< *nolo), G. пай 
“to break” T. toha-r 

“to call’ Rt. nalo 

“to carry Т. lebo 


(suspended from the shoulders)’ 
*casuarina' Md. kau, T. kakeu 
“to catch” T. kaer 
“to chop” T. taa 
‘centipede’ T. la-li'a-n 
‘cockroach’ Кг. k-ludu, Wm. l'idi 


‘comer’ Т. sikun 

“to cough’ Wm. roso 

“to cram’ T. soka-r 

“to crawl’ T. dola-r; Rt. dolo ‘to slide’ 

‘cross cousin’ Т. tulai-n 

‘crowbar’ T. (ai-) sua-r 

“to cut’ T. ko'a, Wm. khee 

‘darkness’ G. kubu; T. (na)kukun, 
Wm. kuko 

“day” Bks. hinan “day', Wm. namu 
“time”, Т. meno “appointed 
time, deadline”. 

‘debt’ T. tusan 

‘delicate’ T. lotuk 


‘to descend’ Т. G. tun 
At. sapu, Daw. m-saun 


‘dew’ Rt. a'u, G. wa 
“to dig’ T. ke'e 

“to divide” RT. ba'e, T. fahe 
“don't!” Rt. baa-k 
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(North) Wakatobi 


sebane (> “besane) 
(Kal.Tom.) nunu 
rungku 

(di) lota 

kandala 

sopoe 

hu'u (< *su'u) 
hengolo 

topanga ‘to prune’ 
‘elo 

lemba 


oguu 

rako'e 

taha 

oliha 

nduli 

singku 

(Kal.) kendesa 
songko ‘cramped’ 
sola (< *zele-) 
tolida 

та (< “hua < *sua) 
koho ‘to chop” 
gopo, gopo-gopo ‘mist’ 


moina ‘day’ (< *mawina) 


dosa 

malute “weak” 
tuhu 

sabu 

и’и 

keke 

saba'e 

bara 


Group A languages 


“door” Rt. sosoik 

“to dream” Daw. munei 

“to drown’ Hel. mele, Rt. bolo 

‘to dry inthe Т. kawai, Wm. wai, Daw. 


sun’ ahoi 

“dust? ALT. bolon 

“to dwell’ Wm. to'e “to sit; to dwell” 
T. hori-k 

“edge” G. ibu-n; G. ibu-r, T. ibu-n 

‘mouth’ 

Wm. wiwin ‘edge’ 

“fat” В. таао, 


T. bokur, Vq. pook 
‘fibrous part T. Airi-k 


of palm-leaf” 

“flame” T. lakan 

‘flesh’ T. na’an 

‘to float’ Daw. (nap)lel; T. (nam)lele 

“to float’ 

‘foreigner’ T. malae 

‘fortune’ T. rahu-n 

‘fragrant’ Wm. muni, Rt. meni, 

“garden” T. to'o-s 

“to go” Wm. tii 

“to go beyond’ Rt. seku, At. saka 

“gold” G. laon 

“grass (for T.Wm. hae 

thatching’) 

‘grasshopper’ Wm. Гата 

‘happy’ Daw. mlile 

‘hardened, dry’ T. tu'u 

‘heavy’ T. todan 

“to hit” Rt. јера, G. heha-s; T. oho 
‘to kill" 

“hole” Wm.Kr.Md.Nau. huu 

“how much” T. hira, Wm. hire 

“to hug’ T. hako'ak 

*to itch' Daw. mahát, At. nahata 


“to kneel’ Wm. tegi 


74 The concepts of *ladder and *door' are closely connected in many Austronesian 


languages in which “door” = *ladder-eye". 
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(North) Wakatobi 


soha *ladder'7* 
homonihi 

molo 

puai (< *pawai) 


mbolo 

ta'o “to wait" 
'ido 

umbu ‘edge’ 


wiwi 

moowu 

mokobo 

pidi “palm-leaf refuse’ 


(Tom.) lukapi 
ne'i 
lola to fly’ 


malai, melai ‘far’ 
dawu ‘portion’ 
mowangi 

togo ‘settlement, town’ 
“inte 

sangka 

bulawa 

he'e “alang grass” 


(Tom.) lama ‘butterfly’ 
mele 

metuku ‘strong’ 
tandu ‘to sink’ 


pepe 


opa 
pia, hia 
pokopu 
moha'ato 

ntigi ‘to crouch’ 


‘knife’ 
“to know” 
“ake 

“to lean’ 


‘to leave, let’ 


‘left’ (side) 
Чей over’ 
‘grapefruit’ 
‘to lick’ 

чо lift 
‘light’ (п.) 
‘lontar palm’ 


‘palate’ 

(of mouth) 
‘palm civet’ 
“to pass’ 
“to peck’ 
‘person’ 


‘plug’ 
‘pond’ 

“to pull out’ 
‘to punch’ 
‘to push’ 


75 This word occurs in Mambai (ada) with the original meaning of ‘light’. 
76 The Rotinese word could equally be a loanword from Macassarese fau ‘person’. 


Group A languages 


Rt. dope 

Daw. nahin; С. dahar “to hear” 
T. wee-lihun 

At. leke 

Т. husi-k; Daw. heus ‘pull out’ 
G. mawiik 


Md. agadiru, T. akadiru, 
G. hahiri (< *gazidaw) 

T. kahe 

Т. usi, Daw. usif 

Rt. baa-k; T. mak(sorin) 
‘kidney’ (“side-heart”) 

T. halo, Wm. loo 

Lk. hutas, T. utur 

Rt. kode 

Wm. raha(-mai), T. dadee-r 

(< *dee-dee) 

Wm. wuku 

Daw. hoso (< *poso) 

G. da'u 

С. loa, Kr. luan, Wm. kluo 

T. selu-k 

T. tali'ur ‘to tum one’s back” 

Т. nanarak 


Т. laku 

T. lolo (vt.) 

T. tutu 

T. ema (< *mea) 

Rt. tou-k76 

G. itobu; T. tubu-k ‘young’ 
T. sula-n 

Wm. waga 

Wm. huko (< *kohu) 
Rt. tufa 

С. soru; T. soro “to hunt” 
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(North) Wakatobi 


poda 

dahani 

walobu 

(Tom.) lingkae 

pusu ‘to release” 

mohii 

dei (< *dehi < *desi) 

munte ‘lemon’ 

hemelai 

mboti ‘to jump’ 

onda “light'75 | 

(Tom.) geresa = Wol. 
girisa (< *gadizaw) 

gaba 

oje 

bake ‘heart’ 


helo'a ‘to cook’ 

(Kal.) motopu (> *moputo) 
ndoke 

rearea (< *deadea) 


wungka 

(Tom.) pece 

gode 

lula 

hele (< *sele) 
taliku “behind, back’ 
ngaro 


laku ‘cuscus’ 
olalo (vi.) 

tutu ‘to pound’ 
mia 

tuha ‘family’ 
tumpe ‘first born’ 
sulo ‘to insert’ 
(Kal.) kubaga 
kobu 

topa ‘to slap’ 
soro 


Group A languages 


(North) Wakatobi 


“to remove” T. kore gua (< *gura) 

‘right’ (side) G. mawana moana 

‘пре; cooked" Т. tasa-k motaha ( < *motasa) 

“river” T. mota, G.Wm. meta (Tom.) moso (< *meca) 
“stream” 

“to roar (of fire)” T. burun timburu ‘to snort’ 

“to rock’ T. boi kabue 

“to rot’ G. molar molau ‘smelly’ 

Чо row’ Rt. sefe; T. fose ‘paddle’ bose ‘paddle’ 

‘royal, ornate’ T. futar?? bonto ‘king’ 

“to run” Daw. tae-n; G. tatoi ‘fast’ tode ‘to flee’ 

‘to say’ T. hatete (< *hatee-tee) potae 

“scorpion” Daw. ka-bitin mimbontangi 

“to scratch” T. koi, Vg. 'ao okoho 

“to seize’ T. koho, kohi kobu ‘to pull out’ 


“to send; order” Wm. kasa; T. kasu ‘to annul’ 


kahu (< *kasu) 


“shade” Bks. leon (< *leohu); heolu 
Kr. klo'o ‘shadow’ 
‘sharp’ Wm. mara (< *mara) mohama (< *marama) 
‘ship’ Rt. ofak (< *faka) bangka 
‘sick’ T. mora-s mohoo < *ma-pejes 
‘side’ Rt. su'uk, Daw. suu-t sawengka 
‘similar/level’ Wm. nala nggala 
T. (ha)nesan, Kr. nese, (Tom.) honese “smooth” 
G. namnesek 
“to sit” T. tuur moturu “to sleep” 
“to slide” T. lulun ‘to roll’ molulungu 
“to sleep” Т. dukur kede ‘to sit’ 
‘small’ T. ki'i-k, kiki'i-k ki'iki'i 
Vq. bau-t bo'ubo'u 
“to smart” T. ki'i kiki'i “to bite’ 
“smooth” G. mila-n milu 
“sour” Daw. maninu (< *тапйи) mondilu 
T. siin (< *si'i) mohaki (< *mosaki) 
“bitter” 
“to spread” T. lekar lungka'e 
“to squeeze Т. kumu kumbu ‘fist’ 
*to stab' T. suku, G. suku-r, Daw. suku 
At. 500 
“to stand” Rt. dadi; T. tara “to hang” tade “to stand' 
“star” G. ada (SM ada 'light') onda “light” 


77 This epithet belongs to the Tetum honorific register, and qualifies parts of an exalted 
person’s body. 
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Group A languages 


“starch' T. bare 

“stick” G. etak; Bks. watan ‘stalk’ 
(< *tewa) 

“to stink’ T. odi (> doi-s) 

‘stomach’ T. lohon 

‘stupid’ Т. bei-k (< *mpe'i) 

‘sweet potato’ G. hehu 

“to swim’ Rt. bonu 

‘tear(s)’ T. luu-n, Rt. ши 

“thick” T. mahar 

“thread” T. laha-n 


“to throw’ T.so'e 
T. tiha (< *teha) 


Wm. ribe (< *bire), T. ribak 
“thunder” T. kuku-r, G. gugur 
“thunder cloud’ T. kiraka 
‘to tickle’ T. kilikili 
‘to tie ina T.fo'at 
slipnot” 
‘to trample’ Wm. uso 
“trepang' T. lasan-mate “dead penis” 
“to tum” T. fali, G. hali 
T. fila 
“under” T. okos 
“wake, night T. liku 
feast 
‘walking stick’ At. tea 
“to want” Daw. lomi 
“to wash’ Т. fase, Rt.Daw. safe, 
G. hase 
‘wasp’ T. dihi 
‘we’ (excl. and Wm. kite 
incl.) 
“to weave” T. homan 
“when” T. bainhira 
‘to wilt’ Rt. male, T. na-mlai-k 
“wind” Wm. iri; T. hiri-n ‘breeze’ 
“wind” Т. kehe ‘to fan’ 
‘wood’ Rt. kau, Vq. hau 


(North) Wakatobi 


tobaro 
tuba 


anti 

loba ‘hole’ 

pe'i 

opa 

'onu 

lu'u 

meware 

lawa 

heka (< *seka) 
tompa 

hambere 
gugudu ‘to make noise” 
kinda ‘lightning’ 
kirikiri 

boke “to tie” 


busu “to punch” 
lau-mate 

bali 

wila “to go” 
‘oko “to hide” 
like “to wake” 


tuba 
melu “to request” 
hesowui 


nonihi ‘wasp’; 
(Tom.) diha ‘scorpion’ 
ikita?8 


perh. homoru 

cf. ke-hiya 

mbale ‘to lie down’ 
"iri 

kawea 

kau 


78 Wakatobi also has a form ikami (< PAN *kami), but it is a paucal pronoun. 
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The Wakatobi basis of the Group A vocabularies is confirmed, 
moreover, by one important phonetic trait, the spirantization of Proto- 
Butonic /p/. In the Wanci dialect this consonantal phoneme has two 
principal allophones in initial position, [рф] or [4] before а-, o- and [p] 
before other vowels.”? In intervocalic position an earlier [4] has mutated to 
[h] in certain cases. The evident starting-point in Group A Timoric 
etymologies is the bilabial spirant [$], since these Timoric languages today 
present [h] (> zero) in all positions: 


Group A Wakatobi Group B Munic and Wolionic 
T. haas, Wm. hau, фо’о ТА. paa, Km. paas Wol. poo 
С. aas, “mango” 5М ро 
T. hana “to shoot” bana SM pana Wol. pana 
T. hirik “palm fibre” pidi 
T. hun, Rt. hu(k), hu'u Tk.Km. puu Maw.Wol. puu 
Vq. uf “tree-base” 
T.G. haat, Rt. Vq. haa hato- Tk.Km. paat Maw. ampa, Wol. 
‘four’ apa 
T. niki (< *haniki) honiki Tk. pniki, SM pni Wol. ponisi 
С. ni'i ‘bat’ 


T. ahi, G. i-, Rt. ha'i, ahu ТА.Кт. арі, SMap Maw.Wol. api 
Vq. ai ‘fire’ 


T. mihis, Wm. n'ihi monihi — Мау. monipa, Wol. 
G. miis, Vg. namii, monipi 
Rt. ni’is “thin” 
T. manas, Rt. naha ‘hot’ mena — Wol. mampane 
(< *mehana) 
T.Vg. mutin “white” mohute — Maw. nopute, Wol. 
mopute 


Given the ostensible origins of the Group A vocabularies in the Tukang 
Besi Islands, the Rotinese, Helong, Dawan, Idalaka, Galoli, Atauran and 
Kawaimina languages will be jointly renamed Fabronic, a term derived 
from the latinization of Tukang Besi ‘blacksmith’.80 “Old Fabronic’ will be 
used as a synonym for the Old Wakatobi language that was the ancestor 
of Timor’s Group A or ‘Austrofabronic’ (i.e. Southern Fabronic) 
vernaculars. 


79 Donohue 1995: 16. 
80 Malay tukang besi ‘blacksmith’ = Lat. faber. 
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Slightly over 100 (about one quarter) of the surveyed Group А lexemes 
appear to have no cognates in the modern Wakatobi dialects (at least in 
those of Wanci, Kaledupa and Tomea).8! Some half of the Celebic 
concordances found for these are in vernaculars of Buton and Muna (both 
Munic and Emporic groups); the other half yield cognates in Morinic 
languages only. This ‘missing’ Fabronic vocabulary is hardly surprising in 
view of the many centuries that have passed since the migration to Timor, 
and given the dynamic of linguistic evolution. That these words may have 
been present in an early phase of Wakatobi is suggested by the fact that 
they do not cluster in any one area of Moributonia outside the Tukang Besi 
archipelago. 

It is clear, on the other hand, that not all the ab initio vocabulary of 
each Timoric language can be explained in terms of Celebic languages. All 
the Butonic languages of Timor contain intractable elements for which no 
Austronesian connections can be found. Since these elements do not—as 
one might expect—concord with Bunak, Makasai and Fatuluku, the only 
conclusion that can be drawn at this stage is that these words have 
survived from pre-Austronesian substrata quite distinct from (and possibly 
older than) the surviving Papuan languages of the island. 


Group B languages and Munic 


Although these aboriginal elements are fairly common in Kawaimina, 
Dawan and Rotinese, in general the known vocabularies of Group A 
languages can be largely explained in terms of Wakatobi and its cogeners. 
Such is not the case with the Group B languages, whose exoticisms are 
much more numerous. In these languages the situation is complicated by 
the fact that source of the non-Austronesian lexis is certainly multiple: 
frequent etymological disagreements in fundamental concepts like ‘cold’ in 
Tokodede (tukudu), Kemak (suma) and Mambai and Lakalei (bisa, bisan) 
hint at the earlier existence of at least three distinct—and possibly 
unrelated—languages in the Group B zone. Like the hybrid languages of 
Arafuria, the Group B vocabularies present mainly Austronesian terms for 
concrete concepts (i.e. nouns) but preserve the older aboriginal 
wordstores in the abstract realms (adjectives and verbs). 

As for the component of the Group B vocabularies that is clearly 
Austronesian, the minority of elements not explainable in terms of modern 
Wakatobi generally present cognates in other Butonic languages, as is the 
case with Group A languages. However, the apparently non-Fabronic 
element in Group B languages differs from that of Group A, in that it 
clusters regionally and corresponds most often to lexemes of the Munic 
vernaculars of Muna and Buton (Munanese, Mawasangka, Katobengke, 


81 (Ed. 1999) Copious data on the southernmost Binongko dialect—probably the most 
significant in a comparative study—is not yet available. 
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Laompo, 


occur less often in the Emporic С 


Pancana, Busoan). Contrary to expectations, the concordances 
jacia language, which is most closely 


related to Wakatobi and is spoken along the eastern Butonese coast facing 
the archipelago. The Munic cognates so far identified for lexemes in the 
above lists (some more plausible than others) are: 


Group B languages Butonic languages 
*back' (n.) Tk. vovolete Mun. tolobughu 
“bad” SM k(a)lao Рис. (meting)kilalo 
“beautiful” ТК. s-noto-r (< *sa-neta) Mun. neta ‘good’ 
“body” Mam. eta Mun. wuto 
“bud; top’ SM lau, MR laun (< *lage Mun. gholeno 

< *gale) 

‘cloth, sarong’ SM hut Mun. beta 


‘darkness’ Tk. muda, Id. kamudak Mun. morondo 

‘dirt(y)’ Mam. tita (< *kita) Mun. kita; Maw. nokokita 
‘dirty’ 

“to do” SM puno Mun. fepuno (< *papuno) 

‘dry’ SM glia Kat.Maw. nokele 

“to eat’ SM mua (< *pmua) Mun.Maw. fuma (< *puma), 
Kat. huma 

‘fat’ SM ole Mun. bhala, Kat.Lao. bala 
“big? 

‘fern’ SM kaburon, Km. kabura Mun. kambolu 

‘flower’ Tk. (kai-)vetu, Mb. (ai-) Mun. fotu *head'82 

hetu-n “plant head” 

“good” Mam. kode Mun. koadho “beautiful” 

“green” ТК. mogoro, Кт. megue Kat. nogau (< *mogaro) 

‘in’ SM nei Mun. ne, Sio.Kat.na, Maw. 
naitu 

SM ba perh. Мип.Виз. we 

Чо know’ Tk. panaa Mun. pandehane 

‘light’ (n.) Tk. -lio, Km.Mam. -/eo Mun. -lea 

“lightning” Tk.Km. bira Mun. pisibela 

“more” SM loi Mun. kolabi 

‘old’ MA tuamo Maw. tumua 

“palm wine” Mam. nau Pnc. konao 

to receive” Tk. teva, Km. teha Mun. tafe 

“rotten” Sr. broe Sio. kaburu 


82 This concordance is phonologically somewhat problematic, in that the Munanese 
form fotu comes from an earlier “petu (cf. Kambowa potu, Ciacia pocu), whereas the 
Group B forms suggest a root *betu. That this *betu must be a variant of Munic *petu 
‘head’ is suggested by semantics: the Bunak hotel-gubuk ‘flower’ literally means “plant 
head”, gubul being the normal word for ‘head’. 
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Group B languages Butonic languages 
‘scar’ Km. rapati, Tk. kipita Mun. ponte 
“to shout” Tk. garo, Km. gadara, Mun. koro ‘hoarse’ 

MR ore 
“to spit’ Mam. aba, Km. abar Sio. kapera 
“to stand’ Km. ara Mun. eree, Wol. kakaro 
“sweet potato’ Mam. male Mun. lame 
‘to tell lies’ Kn. buekaka (< *kebuaka) Mun. kabuangka 

Sr. doha Bus. -hoja, Kamb. kohodha 
‘that’ (pr.) Km. nua Mun. anoa 
“thus” SM mendai Mun. pedaaini 
‘ugly’ Tk. soko, МА sok(rate) Mun. mosoko, Mas. masega 

‘bad’ 
‘warm’ Sr. brus Bus. mosodo, Sio. momosodo 
‘wide’ Sr. mlua, Km. mulua, Pnc. molewe 
Tk. boluar 
‘wind’ Mam.Tk. gelu Wol. ngalu 
‘to wipe’ Km. dara Mun. neharo, Kat. deaho 
(< *ndehare) 

‘worn out” Tk. munugu Wol. mengenge 


Even given that only part of the Austronesian vocabulary was 
transmitted to Group B languages, this list is not large enough to allow one 
to prove, on lexical grounds alone, a Muno-Butonese origin for Tokodede, 
Kemak, Mambai and Idalaka. Nevertheless, even the crudest demographic 
speculation would discourage the notion that all the Celebean immigrants 
to Timor can have hailed from the four small Tukang Besi islands, and 
none from the neighbouring and much larger land-mass of Buton. 

One possible reason for the apparent division of Timoric languages into 
two groups (and one supported, perhaps, by the reputation of the Mambai 
as a more primitive and ancient people than their neighbours) is that 
emigrants from Buton departed for Timor some time earlier that the 
Fabronians, hence a greater distance and difference between the donor 
language and its offspring. A surer and simpler explanation is that the 
distinctiveness of Group B languages and the apparent blend of Fabronic 
and Muno-Butonese lexemes within them point to an original dialectal 
difference, to a time when the the vernaculars of Muna, Buton and the 
Tukang Besi Islands still formed a linguistic unity. It seems legitinate, then, 
to hypothesize that whereas Group A languages perpetuate the “Old 
Fabronic' (Tukang Besi) dialect of the ancestor language (Proto-Butonic 
or Old Butonese), the. Group B languages go back to the “Old Munic’ 
dialect of the eastern and southern coasts of Buton. 

A strong ground for cautiously pursuing the hypothesis of a Muno- 
Butonese origin for the Group B languages and for terminf them 
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provisionally ‘Austromunic’ is structural, supported in phonology by three 
significant considerations which contrast with classic ‘Fabronic’ features, 
namely 

(1) the conservation in Tokodede and Kemak of [р]); 

(2) assibilation in Southern Mambai of /t/ before the high vowels (//, Лу); 
(3) spirantization (> [f]) of /p/ in north-eastern Mambai dialects;83 

The last two phenomena are features of the Kakenauwe and Kambowa 


dialects of Pancana and of the two Munanese dialects of south-western 
Buton: Laompo and Katobengke, cf. 


Nth Munanese; Wakatobi Гаотро; Katobengke Surunese 

Чо burn’ Mun. netunu Lao. cunue, Kat. docunue tSun 
“stick” Mun. katuko Lao. kacuko, Kat. kaciko E 
*to suck" Mun. notiti Lao. nocici — 
“stone” Wak. watu Kat. wacu hatsu 

Sth Мипапезе North-East Mambai Tokodede 
“tree” Lao.Kat. fuu fun puu 
“four Lao. fopa, Kat. fatoahu fat paat 
“fire” Lao.Kat. ifi aifa (< *afi) api 


It should be noted that feature (2) one also occurs in Ciacia: indeed the 
name of the language is a nickname referring to the typical pronunciation 
of cia for the Malay tidak ‘по, not”. Nevertheless, since there have been 
no cases discovered of unique agreements with the Austronesian 
idiosyncrasies of Group B, it seems safer to propose a Munic origin for 
Tokodede, Kemak, Mambai and Idalaka. 


13. The Fabronic and Munic Hypotheses 


Although documented history is silent on the question of a settlement of 
Timoria by South-Eastern Celebeans, there are, apart from the strong 
linguistic evidence presented above, some general anthropological pointers 
in this direction, for example the predominantly Proto-Malay (Nesiot) 


83 This development is anticipated in southern Mambai (Surunese) by the aspiration of 


Ip! (> D. 
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racial character of both the Moributonians and the Fabronic- and 
Austrobutonic-speaking Timorese, the tripartite social system and the 
Austronesian rather than Papuan material culture of Timor.& 

It may be added here that the Dutch anthropologist J. Bijlmer suggested 
in 1929 that the island of Adonara (in the Solor group off Timor’s north- 
west coast) had been settled in the past by Butonese.85 José Mascarenhas 
Inglés also mentions a Kemak tradition according to which several tribes 
who sailed to the West Arafuric and Timor regions in the pre-European 
(and pre-Macassarese) period “passed through Celebes.”86 Lastly, one can 
also plausibly speculate that the rai-Makasar mentioned in the Belunese 
origin myth of the Celebean crocodile that sailed east and turned itself into 
the island of Timor referred originally to Butonia, the name Makasar often 
being used by Timorese to refer to Celebes in general.87 

Future comparisons of the cultures and languages of Timor and 
Moributonia by anthropologists and linguists promise to shed further light 
on the present hypothesis. In the meantime it can be said that the linguistic 
links so far exposed seem far too intimate to allow one to view Timoric 
and Butonic languages as cogeners of more or less equal antiquity within 
the Austronesian phylum. Celebes is thought to have been austronesianized 
from the north by 2000 BC, but the comparatively slight phonetic distance 
between the most conservative Timoric forms and their evolved Butonic 
etyma and the large number of exact or near-exact semantic 
correspondences for cultural terms both indicate a ‘mother and daughter’ 
relationship and attest to a relatively recent migration from the Butonian 
homelands, probably not much older than the eleventh century A.D.88 

Phonological facts suggest that the springboard for the Fabronian 
invasion of Timor was Wetar, since Wetarese and its near neighbour 
Kawaimina are in their sound-systems the closest to modern Wakatobi. 
The other languages, from Galoli westwards, tend to be innovative in 
regard to Wetarese and Kawaimina. The likelihood, then, is that Rotinese 
represents the furthest colonial expansion of the Fabronians in the Timor 


84 Those versed in anthropology might also ponder the significance of customs shared 
by Timorese and Central and South-East Celebeans, e.g. the building of (gabled) houses 
on wooden poles, ritual buffalo sacrifices in honour of the dead, special burial fields 
called (by the Torajans) rante (= T. rate), buffalo horn headdresses worn by warriors, 
the sport of kick fighting (called sisemba by the Torajans, and hafetu in Tetum) etc. Are 
such things indicators of a particular ethnic link, or simply common to the whole East 
Indonesian region? The present writer has at any rate been struck by the physical 
similarity between many Toraja and Timorese people of the Proto-Malay type. 

85 Quoted in Capell: 1943/4: I, 195. 

86“... em data que já se perdeu da memória dos homens, várias famílias vindas de ilhas e 
regiões ignotas passaram pelas Celebes. Daqui rumaram a Moac (= Moa) onde 
permaneceram alguns milhares de “luas”. De Moac atingiram Timor.” Inglês 1969: 16. 

87 Felgas 1956: 13. 

88 The plausibility of this date will be borne out by the conclusions at the end of this 
article. 
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archipelago. The Muno-Butonese, who appear to have arrived earlier, 
doubtless sailed through the Ombai Strait and landed on the north-central 
Timorese coast in the vicinity of modem Dili at a time when Atatiro and 
Wetar were still linguistically Рариап. They subseguently pushed 
southwards into the mountains around Ramelau, absorbing part of the 
aboriginal Bunak population.” 

The Fabronians” later access to Timor must have been inhibited for a 
time by the large Muno-Butonese colony in the central district and the 
presence of the hostile Firacos (Makasai and Fataluku) in the east. Once a 
Fabronian wedge had finally been secured on the inhospitable coast around 
Manatuto and Vemasse, the only way forward for the new settlers was 
south through the corridor between Mambai and Makasai lands into the 
Fehan or fertile southern plain and thence (apart from the Naueti foray 
eastward into Papuan territory) into the westward towards Roti. 

Whether the first Fabronian and Munanese immigrants found speakers 
of other Austronesian languages in Timor, or chanced upon a completely 
alloglot land like neighbouring Alor, is another question, though it may be 
stated at this point that ongoing research has not yet revealed certain 
evidence of a pre-Butonic Austronesian stratum in Timoric languages. In 
the lexical probes already made, the number of Austronesian roots 
flourishing in Timor but unknown in modern Butonic languages was found 
to be negligible (e.g. *tuNa ‘eel’, “Rumag “house”, *layaR “sail”) and one 
cannot rule out the possibility that such forms in Timoric are merely 
archaic Butonic lexemes now obsolete in the mother country, or forms of 
superstratal origin. 

While overpopulation and famine are likely to have been the main causes 
of the Fabronian invasion of Timor, the possible spur for the earlier 
Мипапезе expeditions was the conquest of Buton by the Wolio people 
from South-West Celebes, an event that must have displaced some of the 
Munic-speaking people of southern Buton. If such was indeed the case, 
one might expect that the bulk of the Old Munic speakers who sailed 
south-east to Timor were largely natives of both or either eastern or south- 
western Buton, ancestors of the speakers of the modern Laompo and 
Katobengke dialects of Munanese. In the second instance this particular 
link is suggested by the conditioned assibilation of /t/ and the spontaneous 
spirantization of /p/ in these dialects. It would also account for the 
frequent concordances with Busoan (and Kaimbulawan) and occasional 
Wolionic lexical items (e.g. gelu ‘wind’ = Mam.Tk. gelu) in the Group В 
languages. 
The table below sets out diagrammatically the likely modes of filiation 
by which ‘Proto-Butonic’, the southernmost variety of Celebic, produced 
the modern Austronesian languages of Butonia (excepting those of the 


89 Syllabic erosion through syncope and apocope of atonic vowels, a pronounced feature 
of Bunak, has strongly affected the southem (Surunese) dialect of Mambai adjoining and 
overlapping the ancient Bunak-speaking zone. 

90 All three lexemes occur in Ambonic languages, cf. Larikean udo(hatu), unduo, duma. 
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Wolionic group), Bonerate, Kalao, Karompa Lompo, Madu and Timoria. 
Future research will seek to determine whether Old Munic and Old 
Fabronic were, at the time of the first Celebean colonization of Timor, 
fully differentiated languages, ог still dialects of Proto-Butonic. 


PROTO-BUTONIC 
(Old Butonese) 


Old West Butonese Old East Butonese 


Old Munic Old Emporic?! Old Fabronic 


| 


Munanese Ciacia 
Pancana Kasolanese 
Kaimbulawan 

Busoan 


Boneratese 
Old Austromunic Old Austrofabronic 


Rotinese 
Helong 
Tokodede Dawan 
Idalaka Tetum 
Galoli 
Wetarese 
Habun 
Kawaimina 


Fig. 5. Filiation of Timoric languages from Proto-Butonic 


91 This scientific hellenism (ёрторикбз) has been coined as an adjective referring to 
Buton in order to denote non-Munic languages of the island. Buton/Butung is 
apparently (Donohue 1995) a Ternatean word (butu, buntun) meaning ‘market place’ 
(Gk. &yrmóptov *trading-place, mart"). 
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14. The Ambonic Component 


There is in all Timoric languages, both Fabronic and Munic, а 
conspicuous stratum of Austronesian vocabulary that cannot be directly 
etymologized in the light of Celebic languages and which is found to 
concord with lexical items of Central Moluccan and specifically “Piru Bay” 
or ‘Ambonic’ languages,?? i.e. those of the Uliassers (Ambon, Haruku, 
Saparua and Nusa Laut) and the adjacent western and southern coasts of 
Ceram. This class of words is numerous and important enough to allow 
one to discount the possibility that all these lexemes were once shared by 
both Celebic and Central Moluccan languages but subsequently became 
obsolete in the former. 

These apparent borrowings point most often to the indigenous 
languages of Ambon (Asiluluan, Hitunese, Larikean, Batumeran) and the 
Lease Islands (Harukuan, Saparuan, Bahasa Nusa Laut). In other cases the 
extant links are with other Piru Bay languages or with other (non-Piru Bay) 
vernaculars of western Ceram (especially Nialan), eastern Ceram (Bonfian 
and Warunese), Ambelau and Buru (Masarete and Kayeli dialects). Given, 
however, the subsequent partial relexification of the languages of the 
Uliassers under Malay influence and in the absence of exhaustive data on 
the Uliasser-group languages, the significance of these extra-Ambonic 
links should not be exaggerated. 

Although great caution must be observed in classifying a Timoric 
lexeme as Ambonic or Central Moluccan in the absence of complete and 
diachronic data on the languages of South-West Celebes, it is possible, on 
the basis of the 383 lexical items surveyed for this study (plus some extra 
terms from the same lexical fields), to isolate tentatively the following 
candidates, some more phonologically and semantically plausible than 
others: 


Nouns denoting natural elements 


Km. olta ‘time’ = Lar. lalouta. 

T. awan ‘tomorrow’ = Asil. awa-awai, Har. kawa; Lar. ráwaku ‘morning’. 
Rt. lai, 14.Ма. ila ‘time’ = Lar. lai, Har. laini, Asil Hil. laine, NL lawai. 
SM sabai, MR sabaia ‘cloud’ = perh. War. sawan. 

At. mnoto, Wet. natas ‘cloud’ = Lar. métenu. 

Daw. noepla ‘mist’ = perh. Har. nóalo. 

Rt. hatu-hatu “darkness” = Tal. potu ‘night’. 


92 The term ‘Ambonic’ is used here in preference to its less common synonym ‘Ambic’. 
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Уа. mais-okan ‘darkness’ = Lar. mó oku. 


T.G.Wm. тей ‘tide’ ‘reef ‘sea’; MR meita ‘fish’ = Lar. meita, Sap. NL тейо 
‘sea’[~ Let. metmowiu ‘tide’; Ymd. Fd. metin ‘reef’; Al. mating-habeh ‘tide’, 
Lmh. metin ‘reef ]. 


Rt. sopu-k ‘dust? = Lar. sihudu. 
Rt. tane ‘mud’ = Hil.Lar. tónai, Наг. tona, Asil. tonane. 


Hel. silaen, Daw. snaen, Vq. sanaen, perh. G. dadean, Wm. hasalai ‘sand’ = 
Asil. sailaine, Sap. NL lasanno, Sep. lasano. 


G. Wm. mumu Чеад’= Sap. NL Har. mámolo, Msr. momol. 


Tk. tumura, Vq. tanopas (< *talomba) ‘lead’ = Sap. tumulalo, Har. tamólao, 
Asil. tamulae. 


T. laloran, G. dadór (< *lalór) < *alolan ‘wave’ = Hil. alúlane, Asil. kalúlane; 
NL aruol, Lar. kudúdanu (> *kulúlanu). 


Daw. (hau-)sufa ‘flower’ = Lar. sówona 
Km. simu ‘lemon’ = Asil. musi, mausi. 


MR mla, G ита ‘rice’ = Маг. pala; Hil. Asil. ala, BM alai, Sap. NL hala, halal 
(< *pala). 

Rt. pelak ‘millet’ = Hil. olopon ‘meal’. 

G. same, Tk. sevar ‘sweet potato’ = Bonf. suba ‘root’ [also > Ymd. syab]. 


Nouns denoting human beings 

T. bou-n, SM bou, G. bour ‘older brother’, Wm. bou ‘woman’s brother’ = 
NL wau, Sap. wa, Har. waa “older brother’. 

Wm. m'ae (< “mage) sister’, mae-oli “older sister’ = perh. NL mira-ol. 

G. lout ‘friend’ = NL lau. 


SM nara, MR naran, G. naar, T. naan, Tk. naa, Km. naga, Rt. nak “woman's 
brother’ [also > Al. nang, Sk. Lio nara; Let. пате ‘sister’] = Маг. nahat. 


Rt. saok ‘husband’, G. saor ‘wife’, Wm. asu(kai) ‘man; husband’, T. asu- 
wa'in, asu-ba 'in?? ‘warrior’, Km. besi-aso ‘warrior’, SM sao ‘relative’, Tk. 
sao, soa ‘family’, ‘house’ = Kay. sawan'e, Bonf. souwen ‘husband’; Alune 


93 Asu-wa'in, literally “great man”, cf. G. Wm. waki ‘big’. In modern Tetum the second 
element wa'in , ba'in means ‘much, many’. 
94 Besi-aso, literally “weapon man”. 
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sau ‘brother-in-law’ [also > Let. so'one, Ymd. saw, Fd. awa, Kei hoan; Lio, 
End. sao “house” ).?5 


Nouns denoting animals 


T.Wm. leki ‘monkey’ = War. leki [also > Kei lik, Lio loki]. 


Т. MA Wm. meda, ТК. Km. MR mada, SM mad, G. madar ‘cuscus’ = Asil. 
marel, Lar. máridu, Nia. mata [also > Sav. domeda; Let. mada, Damar madar 
“bandicoot'; Yam. mande ‘cuscus’, Kei medar, mender *cuscus']. 


T. falur ‘dove’ = Nia. sifalu. 


T. lakateu ‘turtledove’ = Har. lakateunu, NL rakateunu [also > Ymd., Fd. 
lakateu, Kei lakteu]. 


SM kum, Rt. ku ‘pigeon’ = Маг. Кити! “blue pigeon’. 


Tk. Km. loti < *toli ‘lizard’ = Lar. télata, NL (mulaha) tetilo [also > Tir. kleita, 
Sk. oti]. 


Rt. pena ‘fly’ (insect) = Har. pena, NL penal, Sap. upenal [also > Lmh. 
kanepun]. 


T. MR MA SM С susuk *mosquito' = Ми. sisil, BM sisili. 


T. (ikan-)gama, G. i'an-wamat, Fataluku kamatu ‘shark’ = Nia. уата, 
Moluccan Malay wamat. 


SM namkokos ‘ant’ = Asil. kókone ‘grasshopper’. 


Rt. tekemela, Tk. tumél, MR tumela, Hel. hmela, WT kmela, ET, Rt. (Dengka, 
Bilba, Oenale) mela ‘flea’ = Asil. Hil. tumálale ‘bedbug’ [also > Al. tamela, 
Lmh. temela, Sav. temela]. РНЕ *дайте]а 


Nouns denoting the human body 


Wm. n'ala (< *halana) ‘forehead’ = perh. NL polono, Sap. poronno. 


Tk. SM lama, Km. lamara; MR namalaun, T. nanal, nanál (« *nanala « 
*mamala) ‘tongue’ = Lar. male, Asil. málea [also > Let. name]. 


Rt. ma, mak, Hel. те, Daw. ma, maf, Wm. mae(-ana) ‘tongue’ = Asil. ma'an, 
NL Sap. mee, Har. Hil. mei [also > Sk maang]. 


95 Among the Butonic languages Wakatobi has sapo in the sense of ‘house’, but this is a 
Macassarese loanword and the phonetics are in any case problematic, since the etymon 
is PHF *qasawa. 
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T. nehan, Wm. nihan, Tk. SM nipa, Km. nipara, МЕ nifa “tooth"% = Sap. NL 
то (< *nipa), Huk. nihik (< *nipi) [> Yam. nife, Fd. nifa, Kei nifan). 


Wm. wasa ‘cheek’ = NL, Sap. wasu. 


SM hala, MR halan, Vq. hanuf (< *halu), Rt. alu ‘shoulder’ = Asil.Hil. Har. 
hala, Lar. alahua. 


T. kelen ‘thigh’, Wm. kele ‘leg’ = Kay. kelen, Asil.Lar. kalaka ‘thigh’; Hil. 
alaa, Har. alake. 


Ма. tei-k ‘belly’ = Lar. па. 
Ма. pasu ‘skin’ = Hil.Asil.Har. usa < *husa < *pusa). 


T. lian ‘voice’, lia ‘question; word’, Km. liar-huu ‘voice’, G. liir, Wm. li'an 
‘voice’ = Sap. lio, NL rio, Asil, уеп ‘voice’ [also > Sik. liar, Sav. lii]. 


Nouns denoting simple and complex objects 


At. ruma, Rt. T.G.Km. uma, Tk.Wm. ито, Кг. umu, SM шт, Vq. ume ‘house’ = 
Liang, Lar. ruma, Asil. Mrl, NL luma (< *ruma), Msr. huma, Nia. woma 
[also > Al. Sb. uma, Sav. amu)” 


Vq. eno (< *edo) ‘door’ = Lar. dlea (< *ádea). 


T. Wm. Kr. Km. Tk. biti, MA MR bita, SM bit, At. piti, Tlr. piting ‘sleeping 
mat’ = Маг. tibi, Asil.Hil. típile ‘basket’. 


G. itruan, Tir. etruan ‘sleeping mat’ < Sap. NL arutol (> *atruol), Asil. Hil. 
álute. 


ТК. Km. At. taa, MA MR tawa ‘ахе’ = Asil. НИ. Har. tahau “hammer”. 
T. G. Kr. laan, At. laa ‘sail’ = Huk. Asil. laa, Kay. la ane, Asil., Hil. lale.98 
T. namon *harbour' = Lar. námana. 


T. osan, Tk. Km. MA, MR, At, G. Wm. osa, SM os, Kr. oso “metal; money; coin” 
= Маг. wasa ‘copper’. 


Rt. ndeli, Daw. kleli, kreni, Vq. kaleli, T. kadeli, Km aidili, SM adel, Rt ndeli; 
G. nolis, W n'oli-ana, Kr nelan ‘ring’ = Nia. Мей [also > Let. kdieli, dieli, 
Moa kidielye, Rom. kidieli, Kis. dieli).?? 


96 The Moributonic “nisi survives in Rotinese, Helong, Dawan and Galoli. 

97 Unless this Santalic lexeme is a Butonic archaism. 

98 The word could also be Malay (layar), but phonetically the Ambonic forms seem 
closer to the Timoric ones. 

99 Jonker (1932: 105) suggests that this Moluccan word may be of Javanese origin (ali- 
ali), cf. Tidorean уай-ай. The form kteli is not recorded for any other Moluccan language 
apart from Nialan in the Holle lists, but as this language shows affinities to those of 
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At. гей, Kr. rete ‘basket’ = perh. Sap. late. 

T. tudik, Wm. tudi, Kr. tiri, At. katuri ‘knife’ = Lar. tudia ‘machete’; Nia. turi, 
Huk. irit (< *tiri) ‘knife’ [also > Al turing ‘spear’, duri ‘knife’, Sk, Sav. tudi 
‘knife’ ]. 

Tk. kavali ‘ladle’ = Msr. kaoil. 

At. lumpira ‘needle’ = Elpaputih purile (> *lupile). 

Tk. aleet ‘needle’ = perh. Amahai loúta. 


T.G. kalili, Km. liliri, Hb. laliliu ‘shield’ = Manusela (Ceram) kiliyawa, NL 
lelepeol, Msr. emluli [also > Ende giri, Lio gili, Sk giling, Al. kalili, Leti 
kelean, Wtn. erelili]. 


T. rama ‘bow’ = Nia. тата. 
At. pela, Vq. apalat ‘shield’ < *(r)apelat = NL lelepetal, Sap. lelepetol. 


G. Tir. At, titir < *titiha ‘drum’ = Asil. tíhale, НИ tihal, Har. tihalo, Sap. 
tihallo, Lar. tihadu. 


Кг. witan ‘flute’ = Msr. wantoro. 

Kr. toban, Makasai tobu, WT tuhun ‘drum’ = Msr. tuba. 

At. hobi ‘sarong’ = Alune obite. 

T. tais, Wm. tahin, Kr. tene, G. hitare ‘cloth’ = Har. tapi, Kay. tahit'e.100 
T. tutun ‘peak’ = Lar. titu. 

Vq. balan ‘place’ = Lar. pele. 


Adjectives and Numerals 


Kr. ele, W. oli, Vq. naek (< *laek) ‘big’ = Asil. élake, Lar. ida (< *ila). 

ТК. turu, At. katuu ‘short’ = Asil. atoho, Маг. turen. 

Rt. madema “high”, G. reman ‘deep’ = Lar. lema ‘deep’. 

G. ahak ‘low’ = Asil. Hil. Lar. hehe. 

Tk. kmeat, G. meat ‘narrow’ = Mas. mehe. 

Vq. тариіи, Wm. m’utu [~ Sk. muut, Lio petu) ‘hot’ < *maputu = Asil. Hil. Har. 
Sap. putu. 


Ambon, it may have been in use in medieval Ambonese. Modern Ambonic has the 
types sapaúlu, sapakuku. 
100 Possibly also Celebic, cf. Palunese tapi. 
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Wm. hie, Kr. hia, At. ia, perh. T. diak ‘good’ = НИ. ia-ia, Lar. iya (also > Sav. 
iye, Ende ri'a, Lio jie, Alor dike] 11 

Tk. uru ‘strong’ = perh. Lar. rua. 

Tk. dinia ‘firm’ = perh. Mas. nenek. 

Tk. kuduku ‘fat? = Lar. nduku. 

T. krekas ‘lean’ = Lar. leke. 

SM blaba, МА mlapa ‘soft’ = Mas. emluba ‘weak’. 

T. tarak, Km. tara, Kr. toro ‘rough’ = Lar. táhori. 


T. maus, Tk. mau, SM maru, Hb. mauk, Kr. knau, Wm. mhau ‘tame’ = NL,Har. 
mamaru, Sap. mamalu, Hil.Asil. amalu [also > Lmh. mae, End. mau, Wtn. 
mari, Ymd. maup, Kei enmarut]. 


Ма. amonu ‘mad’ = Asil. mamanu. 

Т. kude’ik Чате” = Lar. di'uke ‘to limp’. 

T. lulik ‘sacred’ = Nia. luli ‘forbidden’ [also > Sb. palili ‘forbidden’; Let. 
laluli “to forbid"] 


T. tomak ‘whole’, SM tema ‘all’ = Bonf. katomen ‘whole’. 
Vq. bo-es, Wm. bo-see ‘ten’ = Asil.Hil. hu-sa (< *bu-sa), Lar. hu-sá. 


Verbs 


T. hein ‘to wait’ = Lar. papei. 


Vq. takaleit, takaleti ‘to jump’; T. lala’ek ‘grasshopper’ (< *lalaheket) = 
Asil. lahéteke. 


At. С. rei ‘to pull’ = Asil. Hil. Har. Sap. NL rihi. 

Tk. bo’e ‘to spin, twirl’ = Sap. NL sapo 'e, Asil. sapoko. 

T. halimar ‘to play’ = Lar. padime (< *palime), Asil. palímene.102 

Кг. woko, T. fa’an, G. ha'an ‘to sell’ = Taliabu јако ‘debt’, Huk. silfo 'ot ‘pay’, 
Patani waga ‘sell’ [also > Fd. faha, Kei enfaha ‘to buy’). 

Т. to’ok ‘to observe; to guess’ = Lar. to'oku ‘to observe’. 


T. hatene, Rt. nita ‘to know’ = Asil. pataena, Lar. patina, Hil. wataine, NL 
ata'ina [also > Sk. rai(n)tang]. 


101 The etymology of this lexeme (or lexemes) is difficult. The Kawaimina forms 
correspond perfectly to the Ambonic ones (< PMP *pia) but the Tetum and Florinic 
forms imply an original *dika which ill fits the PMP *dia, even as an Ambonic 
loanword. 

102 This word appears to be based on “lima ‘hand’, hence ‘to finger, fiddle with’. 
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G.Wm. nau Чо know’; Vq. патпао, T. neon ‘mind’, Т МА hanoin, SM апот, 
Kr. ranoi ‘to think’ = Маг. nanuk. 


Wm. neko “to ask’ = Мэг. nika, Asil. pakonia, Lar. pakiníaku. 

Km. tugo, Tk. tugu, SM tug, MR tuk “to ask' = War. gutan, Bonf. kuten. 
T. selu “to pay’ = Lar. sedi (< *seli). 

ТК. keti, At. kote, Ма. Кеш ‘to cut’ = Hil. Har. koto. 

At. tari ‘to urinate’ = Sap. tatiri, NL titiri. 


Given the genetic relationship of Celebic and Moluccan languages, a 
certain number of Austronesian Timoric words might have had either 
origin. While the form of the words below suggests a direct Ambonic 
derivation, less phonologically close Butonic cognates also occur: 


T. tetun ‘plain’ = Hil. tetune ‘promontory’, Nia. mtetetnu ‘plain’, Piru tetun 
‘cape’. However, Mun. potate ‘flat’, kafotate ‘plain’; Wol. montete ‘flat’ 


Km. Tk. ша ‘vegetables’ = Asil. Hil. шапе, Lar. ша, шапи, Har. шапо, Msr. 
utan. Apparently no modern Moributonic cognates, but cf. Central Celebic 
uta (Sausu), uta-uta (Palu) ‘vegetables’, the etymon being PMP *qutan 
‘forest’ (> M. utan). 


T. Wm. bibi, Km. bibu, МЕ biuba, MA bibo, SM bib, Rt. bi'i ‘goat’ = 
Asil.Hil Har. pipi, Lar. pipe, Sap.NL pipil, Msr. bibi. However, cf. Mun. 
membe, Tol.Wol.Pad.Mri. bembe, Wak.Waw.Kn. wembe, Mk. obe. 


G. laon ‘money’ = NL hulawano, Маг. eflawan ‘gold’ [also > Fataluku 
lawanu, Makasai lawa *money']. However Wak.Mun.Wol. bulawa. 


Т. tusan ‘debt’ = Nia. tusana ‘to hand’. However, Wak. dosa ‘debt’. 


At. G. Tk. mali, Vq. mani, main, Kr. mala ‘to laugh’; At. ramari to play’ = Aln. 
mali, Asil. татай, Kay. enmal [also > Let. namali, Ymd. тайр, Fd. malit, 
Kei enmalíd; Win. eki-mali ‘joke’, cf. Sav. tamari]. However (though no 
known cognates in Butonic), cf. ВРК. meali, Pad. mepali (-pelindo), Mor. 
mepalindo “to play*.103 


T. lalar “to toast’ = Lar. kalala ‘to burn’. However, also Wak. kala. 


The verb ‘to know? in Timoric languages is equally split between Butonic 
and Ambonic outcomes, Tokodede panaa, Atauran umanae, Vaiqueno 
ahine, парт and Galoli dahar (the latter now meaning “to hear”) 
continuing a Butonic etymon *panda'anay; while Tetum hatene, Rotinese 
nita correspond to an Ambonic *patainay, and Galoli and Waimaha nau 
match a possible Ambonic type *neun. 


103 Tetum halimar looks like a metathesis of a possible *hamali, but its origin is 
apparently Ambonic (Asilulu palímene). 
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Some Timoric lexemes are possibly bistratic, with the form seemingly 
Butonic, but the meaning is definitely Ambonic: 


T. leten ‘top’, Rt. letek, Hel. leten, Daw. neten ‘mountain’ = Lar. lete ‘up’; 
Asil.Hil. úlate, Har. iato, Sap. Шай ‘mountain’. Wakatobi lanto is a verb 
meaning ‘to float’. 


Hel.Vq.T. Km. MR.Wm. uti, Rt. utik, G. utir ‘penis’ = Lar. ute, NL Har. util 
[also > Lmh. utin, Sik. uti]. Wakatobi uti means ‘stem, stalk’, though a 
figurative development is possible, cf. French verge ‘rod’ in the sense of 
‘penis’. 


T MR ruin, Tk. Km SM Wrui, G.ruir ‘bone’ = Asil. luli (< *ruri), Lar. dudi (< 
*ruri), Мэг. rohen. Wakatobi ruhi means ‘thorn’ (and this is the meaning 
in all other Moributonic languages), as still does Waimaha rui. 


Rt. baba’o ‘butterfly’ = Asil. pao-pao, Lar. huapa'o. Wakatobi has bao-bao, 
but this means ‘spider’. 


In this latter category should also be considered loan translations which 
are Ambonic, but not demonstrably Butonic, in inspiration: 


Т. ai-laran ‘forest’ etc., lit. “wood-inside” = Lar. wasa-ladi, Har. wasi-ralo, 
Asil. wasi-helale. 


T. ulun-fatuk, SM ulu-hatu, Wm. ulu-watu “head”, lit. “head-stone”= Lar. udo- 
hatu, Kay. ulun-fatun. 


Т. (> MA) odamatan, At. odamata, Tk. damaat, MR damatan (~ Ymd. 
dolmatan); SM salmata, Km. salamata, Kr. lisimoto ‘door’, lit. “ladder- 
eye" = Asil. lamata (Йапо + mata), Hil. sahamata. 


T. ladi'ak, G. taiak, Wm. dehie “bad”, lit. “not good” = Lar. táiyate, NL kahia, 
Har. kéhie. 


Dawan (and its Vaiqueno dialect) also display typically Central 
Moluccan mutations of the consonants /d/, Л/ and /z/ alien to the 
phonologies of other Timoric languages. The modern Dawan reflexes of 
these Proto-Timoric phonemes are, respectively [п], [n] and [I], cf. 
*daRaq > naa ‘blood’, cf. Asil.NL.Sep. lala, Lar. lalau; *qalejaw > “lelo 
> neno ‘sun’, cf. Lar. dia, NL ria, Sep. riya. 

Since the likely epicentre of this Central Moluccan influence was 
Ambon, the words of this class will be dealt with under the umbrella term 
“Ambonic”. Lexical ambonisms occur most frequently in the West 
Fabronic languages (Rotinese, Helong and Dawan). They are next most 
common in the north-coast languages of East Timor (Tokodede, Kemak, 
Atauran-Wetarese, Galóli and Waimaha). 

The Ambonic lexical element in the Timoric languages implies a 
superstratum resulting from a domination that may have been political as 
well as cultural. Indeed the possibility of an Ambonese colonization of 
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parts of the Timor region is hinted at by a series of plausible toponymical 
links between Ambon and Timoria: no less than six place-names from the 
eastern Leitimor peninsula of Ambon closely resemble names of Timorese 
Austronesian tribes (see Fig. 5 for locations): 


Ambonese toponym Timorese ethnonym 
Waimahu Waimaha 

Ambon Ambenu (= Oe Cusse) 
Rutung Roti 

Galalalos Galolen 

Halong Helong 

Ema Ema (= Kemak) 


It is not impossible, moreover, that the island-name Timur/Timor itself 
may be derived from the choronym Leitimor, rather than directly from 
Malay as is generally supposed.105 

In these correspondences all the Austrofabronian peoples except the 
Belunese are represented (and not surprisingly so, since the ethnonym Belu is 
identical with the common Tetum noun belu ‘friend’, probably a word of recent 
Macassarese огіріп).!06 The Tokodede might be considered covered by the 
appellation of their Kemak neighbours, and significantly the Mambai, whose 
language shows the least amount of Ambonic influence, do not appear in this 
configuration. The absence of sea voyage chronicles among the Mambai (and 
apparently among the Atoni, too, the original ‘Melus’ of Belunese legend) 
corresponds to their reputation in Timor for conservatism and backwardness.107 
The Mambais’ isolationism and relative imperviousness to Moluccan penetration 
is reflected in their belief that their ancestors, born in the Ramelau ranges, are 
the also the progenitors of all the other tribes of Timor.!08 It was in part the 
openness of the Kemak and Tokodede districts to Moluccan (and specifically 
Uliasser) influences that consummated their linguistic differentiation from the 
Mambai, confirmed by a later Arafuric adstratum. Moreover, the Austronesian 
Timorese myths and legends of origin so far known seem all to be derived from 
the lore of the new Moluccan aristocracy, and not from the old nobility of 
Celebean ethnic or cultural descent. 


104 This toponym recalls in turn Galela in Halmahera. 

105 Especially given that Javanese-, not Malay speakers, taking their bearings from 
Timor, named the nearby islands of Alor ‘north’ and Wetar, Wetan ‘cast’. 

106 Compare semantically the Makasai Firaku ‘we friends’ and the Welsh Cymro 
‘Welshman’ from Brittonic *combrogios ‘compatriot, comrade.’ See also п. 57 above. 
107 The Surunese (South Mambai) believe that the founders of their capital, Ainaro, 
“came from the bowels of the earth", a myth which, according to Carmo (1965: 1257) 
compensates for lost knowledge about their real ancestors. Ahistorical and naturalistic 
myths of origin, like that of the Mambai, are broadly typical of the Papuan-Melanesian 


region. 
108 Almeida 1976: 586. 
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Morela 
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Asilulu 
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Fig. 6. Ambonic Languages and ‘Timorese’ Place-Names in Ambon 


The absence of Malay, Arabic and Persian loanwords within the 
Ambonic element in Timoric dates the Central Moluccan influence to the 
pre-Islamic period, i.e. before the fifteenth century, and probably within a 
century or two of the first Moributonian settlements: by the twelfth 
century the fledgling kingdoms of Ambon had risen to regional importance 
by virtue of their clove production and their being situated midway on the 
well-frequented trade route between Ternate and Tidore and the mace and 
nutmeg-producing Bandas. 

Ambonese merchants would have been no strangers to the seas and 
lands to the south. Their principal state, the Kingdom of Hitu, had dynastic 
links with the island of Makian, and the dominant regional powers, Tidore 
and Ternate, were trading kingdoms created through the intermarriage of 
local Halmaheran chieftains and Javanese commercial adventurers. Since 
these Hindu Javanese visited the Moluccas via a trade route through the 
Flores Sea and the Banda Sea, Ambonese spice merchants dealing with 
Western Indonesia would have become familiar with the islands between 
Sumba and Timor, sources of commercially valuable sandalwood. 

According to the tenth-century annals of the T’ang dynasty (618-907 
A.D.), Chinese merchants had been visiting the Spice Islands to buy 
cloves and sandalwood since the seventh century.!09 It is possible 
therefore that the Ambonese and their neighbours had been involved in the 


109 Liong/Schroevers 1988: 23. 
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sandalwood trade with Timor well before they developed strong political 
institutions in the twelfth century. These mercantile contacts would have 
led to a second Austronesian colonization of these islands, possibly in the 
thirteenth century, this time from Ambon and its region. 

There are, moreover, several indications from local traditions that people 
from the Central Moluccas played an important role in the populating of 
the Timor archipelago. Transmitting second-hand information, a French 
writer, Charles Delavaud, claimed that the royal families of Timor were the 
descendants of invaders from Ternate in the northern Moluccas. These 
invaders were supposed to have landed on the south coast of Timor 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, bearing rice, millet and weapons. 
Unless this legend refers to Ternatean expeditions contemporaneous with 
Macassarese activities along the island’s coasts, it may well be a confused 
allusion to the arrival, centuries earlier, of Central Moluccans under the 
aegis of Ternate. The pattern of ruling dynasties arriving from overseas is 
a common one in Timorese genealogical history, and the commodities 
which these ‘Ternateans’ brought with them certainly tally with the 
linguistic contributions of the Spice Islands to Timor.!!0 

More reliable is an oral tradition from Roti. The Rotinese trace their 
origins to Ceram, a well-known legend telling that a band of Ceramese, 
including their wives and children, sailed from Sela Sule (= Ceram) to 
Atapupu, then skirted the north-west Timor coast to Kupang, whence they 
crossed the strait to settle the island of Roti.!!! In spite of its peripheral 
location, Rotinese is no less marked by Ambonic influence than other 
Timoric languages, and it is significant that these migrations from the 
north are said by the Rotinese to have occurred over 400 years before the 
coming of the Portuguese.!!2 The Galolis also have a tradition that “in 
ancient times”, men from “Lautém-Seram” (i.e. Nusa Laut) came to their 
land and married local women, and indeed Ambonic elements are 
especially numerous in the language of this people.!!3 


15. The questions of hybridization and pidginization 


Although study of the influence of Timor’s pre-Austronesian 
vernaculars on the Timoric languages is still in its infancy, the picture 
emerging from current research is that substratal action on local 
Austronesian morphosyntax has been minimal. Indeed, in those languages 
whose vocabularies contain a considerable exotic element of likely pre- 
Austronesian origin (namely Rotinese, Helong and Dawan), grammatical 


110 This reference is mentioned in Felgas 1956: 140. Delavaud’s article appeared in La 
Grande Encyclopédie (no date given by Felgas). 

111 Capell 1943/4: Ш, 48. See also Е.Н. van de Wetering, “De afkomst der Roteneezen 
van het eiland Rote”, 7ZM, 66(4) (1922), pp. 312-326. 

112 Capell, ibidem. 

113 Almeida 1976: 340-1. 


structures differ more from those of the island’s aboriginal languages than 
they do in the eastern languages where, paradoxically, the non- 
Austronesian lexical influence is less marked. 114 

On the contrary the island’s substratal languages seem to have 
undergone so much Timoric influence that they are now to a large degree 
members of the Timorese Sprachbund. The only important 
morphosyntactic differences between the languages of the two phyla 
concern typical word order (Timoric: SVO, Bomberaic: SOV) and 
adpositions (Timoric prepositions v. Bomberaic postpositions). The 
simplicity of the verb in the two groups belies their historical origins, since 
the verbal systems of both Celebic and Trans-New Guinea languages are 
complex. There is rather more evidence of substratal influence in the 
phonetic sphere, for example widespread metathesis in all Timoric 
languages and, in Dawan and Mambai, a strong tendency towards syncope 
and apocope of atonic vowels, reflecting the sound-system of Bunak. 

The characteristic morphosyntactic features of the Timoric languages 
imply a rather different history. Their general analysis leads one to the 
conclusion that the Austromunic and Austrofabronic dialects were all 
subjected to a pidginization process through contact with other 
Austronesian languages introduced into the island as hegemonic varieties 
after the original Celebean migrations and settlement. Modern Timoric 
languages display all of the classic creole features: little or no inflectional 
affixation, semantically transparent and potentially optional derivational 
affixation, the presence of serial verbs and ‘exceed’ comparative 
constructions. 

It appears that this metamorphosis of Timor’s Austrobutonic languages 
occurred in two successive phases. The beginnings of the process are 
historically identifiable with the Ambonic superstratum already studied in 
the lexical sphere, and its completion was undoubtedly the result of 
contact with a form of Malay also spread from the Central Moluccas in 
the latter phase of Ambonese predominance or influence in the region. 

During the initial pre-pidgin phase, the partial relexification of the 
Timoric languages must have been accompanied by a certain amount of 
restructuration, the inevitable result of morphemic confusion and formal 
coalescences in contact situations involving two genetically kindred 
languages, an Ambonic ‘high variety’ and an Austrobutonic ‘low variety’. 
One thus envisages a classic ‘linguistic crisis’ situation similar to the 
encounter of native Anglo-Saxon and intrusive Old Norse in the Danelaw 
that produced Middle English, or the collision of Padanian Gallo-Romance 


114 There is little basis for the assumption in the Wurm-Hattori atlas (and originating in 
Capell 1944) that the vocabulary of Waimaha and other Kawaimina dialects is largely 
‘Papuan’. This error is responsible for the creation of an unwarranted ‘Waima’a Group” 
in the linguistic classifications of this atlas, repeated in the Moseley/Asher atlas of 
1994. There is a minority exotic element in the Kawaimina vocabulary, but this appears 
to stem from a non-Papuan (or at least not identifiably Bomberaian) aboriginal language. 
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and native Italo-Romance structures in Langobard-occupied Tuscany 
which laid the bases of the modern Italian Јапрџаре. 115 

Ambonic influence may have been responsible for the following 
structural features and morphemes (though the first of them may equally 
be of substratal origin): 


1. the reverse genitive construction, also affecting the word-order 
of compound nouns, e.g. НИ. wael-mata = T. wee-matan 
“spring” (~ Malay mata air); mata-wael ‘tear’ = T. matan-ween 
(= M. air mata); 
2. use of the existing genitive suffix -n as a nominalizer; 
3. the distinction between inalienable and generic nouns and use (in 
some languages) of the suffix -/ (> -r) to mark the former; 
4. the agentive prefix mak-, e.g. Asil. makajaga ‘watchman’, cf. Tetum 
maksala ‘sinner’; 
5. postposition of numerals, e.g. Asil. Jatu sa ‘one king’ = T. liurai ida; 
6. preposed possessive markers; 
7. the negative imperative marker (Asil.) ole = T. (keta) ой. 


The restructuring trends of this period were not necessarily all in the 
direction of morphological simplification. Pidginization must have begun in 
the fifteenth century, when the prestige language radiating from the 
Central Moluccas was no longer a local vernacular but a creolized variety 
of Malay. Ambonese Malay eventually entrenched itself in Timor as the 
vernacular of polyethnic Kupang; elsewhere in the island it formed a 
powerful superstratum that led not only to partial relexification but to a 
great deal of lexical expansion and a wholesale simplification of Timoric 
morphologies according to Creole Malay models. Today the morphosyntax 
of the most pidginized languages of Timor (Mambai, Tokodede, 
Kawaimina and Tetum-Praça) parallels clearly that of Ambonese Malay.!!6 

The sociolinguistics of this pidginization process remain to be explored; 
a likely scenario, however, is a situation in which contact varieties of 
Timoric vernaculars acquired high prestige because of their association 
with new foreign aristocratic or oligarchic classes and eventually 
assimilated the true vernaculars already ‘softened up’ and predisposed to 
innovation by an extended period of Ambonic influence. 


115 See J. Milroy, “The History of English in the British Isles”, in Peter Trudgill, ed, 
Language in the British Isles (Cambridge: The University Press, 1984), pp. 11-12; 
Gerhard Rohlfs, “Linguaggio lombardo in bocca toscana” in Studi e ricerche su lingua e 
dialetti d'Italia (Florence: Sansoni, 1972), pp. 150-60; Geoffrey Hull, “The Linguistic 
Unity of Northern Italy and Rhaetia" (University of Sydney, 1982), pp.19-22; Polyglot 
Italy: Languages, Dialects, Peoples (Melbourne: CIS Educational 1989), pp. 10-13. 

116 This is the subject of a forthcoming study by the author. 
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16. Conclusions: Towards an accurate general classification of 
the Timoric languages 


The assimilatory action of the successive Ambonic and Ambonese 
Malay superstrata in Timoria explains why to date most scholars, with 
limited data at their disposal, have incorrectly presumed a direct genetic 
relationship between Santalic and Central Moluccan languages.!!? If the 
Celebic basis of all Timoric languages, the Ambonic identity of the oldest 
superstratal component and the theory of pidginization are all accepted, the 
proposition that Timoric (and, by extension, Florinic and Arafuric) 
languages belong genetically to a Central Malayo-Polynesian branch of 
Austronesian can no longer be sustained. 

At least one other linguist has criticized the Central Malayo-Polynesian 
theory in its present formulation on genetic grounds. According to Charles 
E. Grimes, 


"there are few, if any, phonological or lexical *innovations' that are shared by 
all languages in the region. The patterns that begin to emerge do not replace 
lexical items or phonological patterns retained from Proto-Malayo-Polynesian... 
Secondly, across the innovations that can be demonstrated to relate to the area, 
there is little pattern of correlation, leading one to think of a criss-crossing blob 
of parallel innovations, rather than a neat tree model of divergence. These mean 
that while we can talk about Central Malayo-Polynesian, it is misleading to talk 
about a proto-language Proto-Central Malayo-Polynesian, as there are not 
daughter languages that have shared linguistic history diverging from a parent 
language called Proto Central Malayo-Polynesian."!!$ 


Rather than a southerly extension of Central Malayo-Polynesian, there 
would thus appear to exist in South-Eastern Indonesia a vast negative (i.e. 
circumstantial rather than genetic) linguistic unity coterminous with the 
*Santalic amphizone’, a network of hybrid (Western Malayo-Polynesian + 
Papuan) and creole languages brought into existence by the Celebean 
settlement of a partly or fully alloglot zone and the subsequent modification 
of Butonic or Moributonic speech through linguistic contacts with Ambon 
and its region. 

This leaves to Central Malayo-Polynesian a rump of genetically close 
languages in the Central Moluccas, some of which show considerable 
structural simplification while others (i.e. those of the Ceram region) are 


117 Capell (1943/4) was on the right track when he suggested that West Timor was 
austronesianized from the west (Flores and beyond), but wrong when he opined that 
East Timor was austronesianized from the Central Moluccas (at least as regards the first 
wave of Austronesian speech). However, he was cautious enough to add: “At the same 
time these languages [of East Timor] are not offshoots of those of Seran, but parallel 
developments from OIN [= Old Indonesian] sources. There are, for instance, fewer 
unifications of related OIN consonants in Timor than in Seran." (III, p. 48). 

118 Grimes 1992: 24. 
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of more conservative and complex make-up.!!? According to the Central 
Malayo-Polynesian hypothesis these languages formed in earlier phases the 
bridge between the Austronesian languages of Celebes and those of South 
Halmahera, West New Guinea and Oceania. The construction of a 
common ancestor for the modern Central Moluccan vernaculars is a task 
for specialists in the area. 

In the meantime the alleged separate, non-Central Malayo-Polynesian, 
identity of the Santalic languages needs to be studied more closely. Over 
fifty years ago Dr Arthur Capell, in underestimating the morphological 
complexity of the central Arafuric languages, made a description that 
might be more aptly applied to the vernaculars of Timoria: “these 
languages, while their vocabularies are largely strange, show a simplified 
Indonesian type of grammar—at times almost pidgin."!20 With Celebic 
languages so little known until recently, it was not possible for typologists 
to pinpoint the provenance of the “strange” items of Timoric vocabulary. 

One implication of the theory of Celebean colonization of the 
Sandalwood Islands about a thousand years ago (with growing hints of a 
Fabronian predominance in Timoria and Arafuria and a Muno-Butonese 
presence in central Timor and Florinia) is that Austronesian speech was 
introduced for the first time into areas that were all linguistically non- 
Austronesian. Nevertheless, not until all the Florinic, Timoric and Arafuric 
languages have been accurately described and the alleged donor languages 
of Moributonia are better known will it be possible to make a conclusive 
confirmation or condemnation of this hypothesis. 

If meanwhile every Austronesian feature of Santalic languages can be 
explained in the light of original Butonic and later Ambonic, Malay, 
Macassarese and other regional influences, then the evidence that has 
hitherto led linguists to assume that Santalia was austronesianized some 
three thousand years ago must be deemed circumstantial rather than 
linguistic. Does anthropological evidence from Timor of a culture 
associated with the Austronesians, the Quadrangular Axe Civilization, in 
fact prove that Austronesian speech is of ancient implantation in the 
island? 

This seems less than certain when one considers that the most typically 
Austronesian material culture in Timor is that of the Fatalukus who, 
though more Nesiot than Papuan in racial type, speak a Bomberaic 
language; hence the possibility that the ‘first Austronesians’ of Timor were 
actually settlers from coastal New Guinea of mixed racial stock and 
culturally but not linguistically Austronesian. The hybrid racial make-up of 
the Fatalukus is moreover reflected in myths of origin that speak of 
ancestors “from Kei, Ceram and Celebes”.!2! 


119 Grimes, ibidem. 

120 Capell 1943/4: II, 311. 

121 Cited in Ruy Cinatti Vaz Monteiro Gomes, "Pinturas Rupestres de Timor", offprint 
from Colóquio (journal of the Gulbenkian Foundation), Lisbon, April 1963. 
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How, then, are the Timoric languages to be provisionally classified 
within the Austronesian phylum? Perhaps the most apposite description of 
them is Grimes’ river metaphor, originally applied to the Blustian concept 
of Central Malayo-Polynesian which, he ventured, “is seen best, not as a 
branch of Austronesian, but as an eddy”.!22 This eddy, with the Timoric 
languages at its centre, is identifiable with the proposed Santalic family of 
*Celeboid' creole and hybrid languages of relatively recent formation, 
living witnesses to the age-old encounter of the Austronesian and Papuan 
worlds in Eastern Indonesia. 
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Appendix I: The Test Vocabulary 


The lexemes were chosen largely from the Holle Lists to ensure maximum 
comparison. Entries printed in boldface constitute the core of words generally 
homogeneous in Timoric languages. 


alive break, to crowbar 
allow, to breast cuscus 
ant breathe, to cut, to 
arrive, to bring, to dark(ness) 
ashamed, to be brother (older) day 
ashes brother-in-law dead 

ask, to burn, to deceive, to 
EAD bury, to defecate, to 
back (n.) butterfly descend, to 
bad buttocks dew 

bag buy, to dig, to 
bake, to call, to dirty 
bamboo cane (rattan) dog 
banana carry, to door 
bark, to carry on head, to dream, to 
basket cassava drum 

bat (animal) cat drunk 
bean cheek dry 

beat, to child duck 
beautiful chin dumb 

bee civet-cat dung 
begin, to clean 

belch close, to re 
belly cloth(es) cel 
betel-pepper cloud egg 

big cockatoo elbow 
bite, to cockroach empty 
bitter coconut enclosure 
black cold enter; to 
blood comb (n.) eye 4 
boat come, to 

body cook, to face 

boil (n.) copper fall, to 
boil, to cough, to fart, to 
bone .. crab fat (adj.) 
bow (n.) crocodile father 
brain crooked field — 
branch Crow fingernail 


finish, to (vt.) 
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forget, to 
four 

fowl 
friend 
frog 
fruit 

fry, to 
full 


garden 
gather, to 
ghost 

give, to 

go, to 

goat 

gold 

good 

go out, to 
grandchild 
grandparent 
grass 
grasshopper 
green 


hair (feather) 
hair (of head) 
hand 

hand, to 
hard 

hate, to 

hear, to 
heart 

heavy 


high 

hit, to 

hot 

house 
hungry, to be 
husband 


interior (n.) 


joint 
jug 
jump, to 
kidney 
kill, to 
kinsman 
kiss, to 
knee 


laugh, to 
lead (n.) 
leaf 
lean, to 
left (adj.) 
leg 
lemon 

lie down, to 
light (n.) 
light (in weight) 
lip 

liver 
long 
lose, to 
louse 
love, to 
low 
lukewarm 
lung 
mad 
make, to 
man 


mango 
marrow, gourd 


mat (sleeping-) 
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mist 
money 
monkey 
moon 
morning 
mosquito 
mother 
mountain 
mouth 
mud 


name 
narrow 
navel 
neck 
пеедје 
пе! 


new 

night 
nose 
obtain, to 
one 

onion 
open, to 
orange 
paddy-field 
palm wine 
penis 
person 
pig 
pigeon 
pillow 
pinch, to 
plain (n.) 
plant, to 
play, to 
pond 

pot (for cooking) 
prisoner 
pull, to 


rice (growing) 
rice (husked) 
rice (cooked) 
rich 

right (adj.) 
ring (п.) 
rise, to 
river 

root 

rot, to 

row, to 

run, to 
sacred (forbidden) 
sail (n.) 
saliva 

salt 

salty 

sand 
sarong 
sated 

say, to 
scold, to 
sea 
seashell 
see, to 

seed 

seek, to 
sell, to 
send, to 
sew, to 
shark 

sharp 
shatter, to 
shield 
shiver, to 
short 
shoulder 
shout, to 
sick 

silent, to be 
similar 

sing, to 
sister-in-law 
sit, to 

skin 

sky 


slave 

sleep, to 
small 

smell, to (vi) 
smell, to (vt.) 
smoke 
smooth 
smother, to 
snail 

snake 
sneeze, to 
soft 

soul 

sour 

spear 

spider 

spin (twirl), to 
spirit 

spit, to 
spoon 

spy, to 
stand, to 
star 

steal, to 
stone 
straight 
strong 

suck, to 
sugarcane 
sun 
swallow, to 
sweet 

sweet potato 
swim, to 


tame 
taro 
tear (n.) 
ten 
thick 
thigh 
thin 
think, to 
thirsty, to be 
thorn 
three 
throat 
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throw, to 
tide 

tie, to 
tired 
tongue 
tooth 

tree 

turtle 
turtledove 
two 

ugly 
vagina 
vegetables 
vein 
village 
voice 
vomit, to (vi.) 


wake, to 
walk, to 
want, to 
wash, to 
wasp 
watch, to 
water 
wave (n.) 
way (road) 
weep, to 
wet 
white 
wide 
widow(er) 
wife (*) 
wild 
wind 
witch 
woman 


Аррепах П: The Timoric Core Vocabulary 


т the lists blank spaces indicate lack of data rather than the certain 
absence of cognates in a given vernacular (this is freguently the case with 
Helong); clear instances of lost cognates are marked with a dash. For each 
list of Timorese cognates, ап asterisked Austronesian etymon is given (see п. 
24 above for the sources of these reconstructions). 


Local origins of East Timorese linguistic data: 


Vernacular Locality Vernacular Locality 
Vaiqueno Pante Macássar Lakalei (Idalaka) Fahi Nehan 
Bekais (Tetum) Sanirin Idaté (Idalaka) Laclubar 
Tokodede Maubara Galoli Laleia 
Kemak Atsabe Kairui (Kawaimina) —Cairui-Curuhoco 
North Mambai (А)  Aileu Waimaha (Kawaimina) Baucau 
North Mambai(R) Кетехіо Midiki(Kawaimina) — Venilale 
South Mambai Ainaro Naueti(Kawaimina)  Uatolári 
Tetum Soibada; Dili ^ Atauran(Wetarese) — Biquele 
Habu (Tetum) Cribas 
‘sun’ ‘moon’ “year” “land” ‘water’ “fire” “smoke” 

*galejaw — *bulaN — *taqun *daReq  *waSiR —*Sapuy *(ma)qasuh 
Rt. ledo bulak teuk dae oe ha'i masuk 
HL lelo bulan taun ui ai 
Vg. пепо funan ton zan oe ai masu 
Bks. loro fulan tikan lai wee ha'i masun 
Tk. lelo ula too тае ее арї masu 
Km. lelo hula tona тае bia api masu 
ММА lelon hula tonan raia era aepa suar 
NMR lela hula tonan rae era aifa masun 
SM la hulai ton rae еђета ар, арі masu 
Lak. lelon hulakai tinan lare weer wai — 
Id. lelo- hula tinan larek weer wai masuk 
G. lelo hulan ton rea wee i(morin masun 
T. loro,loron fulan tinan rai wee,bee ahi — 
Hb. loro ulan tinan rai wai ahi noso 
Kr. loro wulu to’o raa wai yoho n'asu 
Wm. Гага wulo ta’a ria wai daha nasu 
Md. lara ulo ta'a таа wai yaha — 
Nau. Varan wulan ^ ta'a rea wai daha n'asu 
At. lea ula to’o rare ee а(топ) mahu 
M. — bulan tahun — air api — 
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rain 

*quZan 
Rt. udan 
HL ulan 
Vg. ulan 
Bks. usan 
Tk ura 
Km. usa 
NMA usa 
NMR usa 
SM us 
Lak. huan 
Ја. — 
G. usan 
Т, udan 
Hb. oe 
Kr. ua 
Wm. udo 
Md uwa 
Nau. uda 
At. ura 
М. hujan 

“sugarcane” 

*tebuS 
Rt. tefu 
HI. uhu 
Vq. ей 
Bks. tohu 
ТЕ tevu 
Km. tehu 
NMA teuha 
NMR teuha 
SM teh 
Lak. tehu 
ld. tehu 
G. tehu 
T. tohu 
Hb. tohu 
Kr. teu 
Wm. tehu 
Md. teu 
Nau. teu 
At. tebu 
M. tebu 


“stone 
“batu 


batu 
batu 
fatu 


Fee P. P. в. 


E 


5 *EEEE 


= 


“tree” 


*pugun “benSig 


huk 


“onion” 


*laisena’ *gateluR “ama 


laisona 
lisa 
lesona 
lae 
losena 
lisena 
lis 

liis 
laisona 
lesone 
liis 

liis 
lisene 
lais'one 
laesone 
laehona 
Hi 


‘seed’ ‘сапе 
*quay 
bini, fini ue 
bini ui 
fini ue 
fini oe 
vini voe 
hini hoe 
hina uen 
hine o 
hini oek 
hini ua 
heni ua 
fini oe 
wini oe 
wini oe 
wine oe 
wini oe 
yinan ua 
wini 00 
benih — 
“egg! “father” 
tolok ama 
teko amaf 
tolun amakai 
telo ama 
telo amara 
telon aman 
telon aman 
telo ama 
telor aman 
telor ama 
telun amar 
tolun aman 
telin ama 
tele namae 
thelu — 
telo namae 
thelu aman 
telun ama 
telur — 


‘mother’ 


tina 


“child' 
*aNak 


FREE 


ТЕВЕ ES 


ulo 


‘widower’ 
*balu 


falu 


banu 


ТЫНЫ 


= 


EE 


| ERE 
E 


= 


‘slave’ ‘pig’ 
*gata “*babuy 
ata bafi, fafi 
ata bahi 
ate fafi 
atan fahi 
at vavi 
ata ahi 
atan haeha 
atan haiha 
at,ata ^  haeh 
atan hahi 
ato hahi 
ata hahi 
atan fahi 
atan wabi 
oto wau 
ata wau 
ata wau 
ata wou 
ata wawi 
— babi 
“ay ibee' 
*lalej *wañi 
— fani 
bad 
ad 
wani 


ЕЕЕЕЕЕЕЕ | |ЕБЕЕЕЕ | 
š 


lalat, laler — 


‘hand’ ‘elbow’ ‘breast’ 


*limaH *sikuH “susu 


limak si'uk su'u 
ima susu 
nimaf si'un susuf 
liman si'un usun 
limo siko susu 
limara sikun susuro 
liman sikun susun 
lima siun susun 
lima siku susun 
liman si'un susun 
liman siur susun 
limar siun susu 
liman sikun susun 
limi siki susun 
lime siku susu 
lime s'iku susu 
lime siku susu 
lima- siku susu 
lima si'u (susu) 
— siku susu 


buun nuif — 
fu'un ruin ulit 
uku rui kluta 
hou rui luti 
huku ruin lita 
hukun ruin litan 
hu rui tia 
huku ruin litan 
we'in lurik litak 
ku'un ruir ulit 
fukun ruin kulit 
wuku ruin kulit 
uku rui kil 
wuku rui khuli 
wuku rui kuli 
ruin kuli 
wu'u ruri uli 
(buku) duri kulit 
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“vein' “dung” ‘Бой’ “interior” ‘way’ ‘long’ “thin” 
*uRat *Cagih *bisul *dalem *Zalan *(ma)anaduq *(ma)nipis 

Rt. чак teis bisu dalek naluk — ni'is 
W — tei bisu nanan lalan mnanu manias 
Bks. oetan tee — salan lalan пак ni'is 
Tk. orat tee — lara daa mnau — 
Km.  hotoro tee — lara sala manau  — 
ММА uat teanan lalan daa naru 
NMR — teen fiusar lalan daan narun mihis 
SM (паї te pisur lala sal naru mihis 
Lak. urat teen hisu lala lel narun mihis 
ld. urat teen hisur lalan lala manaruk mihis 
G. huat teek isur lalan salan naru miis 
T. uat teen fisur laran dalan naruk mihis 
Hb. uat teen fisur relen yala naruk mihis 
Kr. ua wa hisi yolo noro mihi 
Wm. uo wi hisu lale dala n'aro n'ihi 
ма wo ta'i hisu lale yela naru nihi 
Nau. чап ta'i yisu lalen dala maran nihi- 
AL ura tee ihu rala rala namii namii 
M. urat tahi bisul dalam dalan — (nipis) 

‘new’ ‘alive’ ‘dead’ ‘clean’ ‘tame’ ‘wild? ‘black’ 

*baqeRuH *maqudip *maCey *maquRis *ma-qaRu *bui — *maqitem 

Rt beuk moli mates — -- fuik ‘foreign’ — 
Hi. mate mitang 
Vg. feu monif matek meu manat fui metan 
Bks. fovan moli mate — maus fuik metan 
Tk veu mori mate moo mau vui meta 
Km. heu muasa mate maus hui meta 
NMA heu moir maet mrea hui meta 
NMR heun muir maet mo — hui meta 
SM heu mori mat mo maru hui meta 
Lak — mori mate moos maus huin meten 
а — mori mate moos — ahuin metan 
G. (hajheu mori mate moras (ma)mau (ha)hui metan 
T. foun moris mate moos maus fuik metan 
Hb.  houn moris mate moos mauk uik metan 
K. == — kmoto — kmau — — 
Wm. — = mata monan mhau — -- 
ма — — mhata mona mhau — — 
Nau — — mata monan  mhaun — — 
AL waweru mor ^ mate moos mamau hahui kmeta 
M. baru hidup mati — — E (hitam) 
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mea la’ok 
mea lako 
— mnao 
meakan Іа’а 
mio la'a 
miaka — 
mera la 
mera lao 
mera lao 
meran lau 
meran — 
mea la'a 
meran la’o 
meran laka 
mee = 
mee = 
mee lakaro 
meen laka 
mamera laa 
merah — 
‘open’ ‘carry’ 
*le(g)ka' *gendey 
— ho'i 
loher odi 
lo'e odi 
la'e odi 
laek oid 
loek huid 
lae od 
lo'e odi 
lo'e odi 
lo'e rodi 
loke hodi 
loke — 
laka ada 
Роке — 
loke adi 
loke — 


“come 


*maRi 


Ë. 


УВРРРНРРАРНОДРРН 


(mari) 


‘find/see’ “receive” 


*kita’ 


“enter” ‘rise’ 
*tama' *ѕакау 
tama ‘add’ sai 
tama 
tam misaet 
tama sae 
tama sae 
— sae 
tam зае 
tam зае 
tabae sae 
tama за’е 
tama за’е 
tama sa'e 
tama sa'e 
temi sake 
tam == 
tama 
tama E 
tama — 
tama — 
“obtain” 
*simaw “gala 
sipo,simbo nala 
siom nan 
— ola 
sim а 
seum al 
sim al 
simu ala 
simu ala 
= таја 
simu hola 
sema hola 
— rolo 
simu 
simu — 
somu ala 
simu rala 
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‘run’ ‘swim’ 
*(pa)laRiw “Vnaguy 
napadeik ange 
— naloe 
alai nani 
plai nagi 
plai nagi 
pler naen 
flair — 
plar nani 
lari nani 
alari anani 
lai nani 
halai nani 
lai nani 
— nan 
— nani 
lai nangi 
lari — 
‘steal’ ‘fold’ 
*panakaw *lulu 
nako 
nako 
— mnun 
na'ok lulu 
mna'o lulu 
pana'o lulu 
pnaok № 
fnao lul 
pnao lul 
bako lulu 
na'o lulun 
na'ok lulun 
na'ok — 
— luluoto 
— lulu 
— lulu 
— lulu 
тапа’ю | — 


*maSuab 


mama 


БЕБЕ | || Е 


2 
Ss 


BPREBBBRBBBERBBBEPEEREE 
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“be thirsty’ 


*maDequ 


‘four’ “five 


*Se(m)pat *lima 


ha 
aat 


РЕЙТЕР 


Ë 


ЕЕ 
PERE 


É 


i 
Е 


1do 

s que) 
unop 
wem 
про] 


рләдшоу 


"1015 onueuros pour ш sogendue| ooun J, ut 


одма 
ngap 

mi 

TULA 
oumdox 
(W >) nul 
премом 
e 


телом 
пе) 
тәм 
opor 


asaunaDs 


$81 


usa Suena 
nea nma} 

en va 

TUM Susuou 

nnd unqnd 

(И >) nfex m 
152 Ш-98 Tye} 
men MEM 

em uem 

nu Surqnu 

æ IM 

ide ide 
UUE} «qeuey 
ка Зивму 
ерам uem 
wyp ою 
asauipuA Əsəupyytç 


eny Виру ovy bong, 

033} YOMBI Sngajy 

fen yan donb, 

LAGI Suvouvur biSuəq, 

ueynd Suoxnd unbnd, 

(у >) одем E máy, 
(у >) ner TB) ще) ‘цемә 91501 
оте] qoem пода 

uem Suem uvgnb, 
ungnu ungnued unspb(pu) „ 

g am 150и 

ade ade «пао, 

+ queue) v3esm baqup, 

um Bum uno] 

чеп} Zwem Мора 

wni ew mpfoppb,, 
JOJOYDUDT 25201 иошә 


ѕә8рп8ир] 21u140], "| 35171 


зәги8оо repaou sauotpur (д) 


punoj mq “үеої8оүошАуә-поп osye эле xstojse ue Áq рәл\о[оу PUB әзвур[од Ш Sauroxo' 
"uonsonb ш uourÁjo рэдзназе разпувај ot WO рәлпәр JOU are эовур[од ш ѕәшәхәт] “EN 


visouopu] иләјѕея Jo sogenSuev'T ш 53577 K1e[nqe230 A 9109 әлцелейшогу 


пп xipueddy 


И ҮН 

(2) redex 
ву. ом 
nsnd 
nyny 
nsun 
wu 


теш 
010} 


подојем 
Sued 

nave 
„9404 ор 
sen *naejex 
пиеш 

nse 

om 

ue 


еше 
nja 


uned 
Amo» 


рлгдшоу 


wingu 
oqoqna 
nn 

ema 

nqe epem 
nyny 
nyom 
wna 


ерешеи 
~ 
nmm 
ев] 
n,npeu 
nje 


‘o1eyoy (emes) 


asaunapg 


quia} “ISI 
ning 
Tue 
Supe 
ext 
әцрп 
sedia 
пиеш 
»оҳецр 
mem 
00-68 
nypem 
Bue 

out 

Bwa 
opa 
os 

ned 

ош 


asauipug 


əsəupyyts 


sojoypun7 


Sunjnpey 
Sueuny 
Bannan 
Jupu 
omy 
qomeusy 


Bueyt 
am-an 


„е 
oww 
uode 
ОМВА 
ee 


eus 

ЕШ 

vum 
Summe 


ова 
ode} 


asa40]y 


pəd ‘ээх 


sudung 
Buu 


медпош 
m 


ea 
mon, no 


eus 
m 


рагдшоу 


age 


Əsəunapç 


«ипш-шпш 
йш 

вмәчр 
euper 
вгерва 

250] 

ne 

em 

Bel 

ae 


In 
0x0] 


авашриЯ 


epu 
oum 

E 

Sun ‘you 


Tubu 
tejd 


тше} 
теш *,noq 
„ошва 
уаз 
Sumu 
Зав! 


491914 
„80019 
Bew 
nsnd 


əsəupyyts 


umur 
зәҹәләд 
деш 
реш 
шош 
unj 
qeaniq 
зеце 
BIBI 
Zweel 
SE.IEQUX 
Te) 

qe 

тәш 

ae 


кш 
mu 


зојоцршрт 


ana 


eqny Sunyeq 
aduwu 


Зпвләш 


„gued 
fue ou 
Заэиш 


пеш 
your 
Buounm 
yideuew 
Buwyeqepeg 
Suey 
Зпопо 
Зшшешеу 
yor} 
Zwem 

vel 
Sueqnx 


Support 
umi 


asa40]y. 


оор, 
MDUIS y 
DIDI 
Kapuab,, 
ООУ 
Шри, 
эчурүра„ 
ТА 
DUD) y 
ша 
шуо] 
boyt-vu, 
шәлБ-ош, 
mq, 
nyvb-pul, 
«әӘрш, 
dipnb(pu),, 
Hngəboq, 
зїййи(рш)„ 
Бпргир (ош) , 
UDIDZ » 
шәор» 
7А 
ињо 
mun, 
Ьоурр, 
«270b, 


HT 
НАПР» 


иош а 


meag 

ney 

ue 
unquiquaqus 
ледом 

ne 

veq 

nyuwu 


uem 
uga 


ирүрдшпиррү 


оләчшру 


unm 
то 


upimasəy 


уче) тече) 
үгел. uest 
100p mep 
unyew ueum 
твом твом 
Jeh njeÁ 
„1806 unnuv[ 
ИЕА rasa ‘ereu 
uen wma 
19| waj 
2521эУ uDIDp4O] 


чета 
am 


әѕәшәршод 


„Бәш ‘ewon 
^H ‘пем 


asaunjay 


шие 
ерам 
= 


252и127 


molapby 


иошаја. 


upimqunuppy pup uvinasay :г28рпдирј 21nfv4p `Z 3571 


эзашриЯ 


əsəupyy!s 


wu 

ed 

oja 
PAI 
пој 
nem 
wuwu 
етеш-200 


loJoupuumT 


as240]y 


эш» 
md(u)əS, 
тә, 
уп» 
DSty 

i Фпурд 
qong-pun, 
nbaqqput,. 
unhas, 
bəspq, 
plas, 
HON") + 
ninga 
мрурирӣ, 


uoua 


ejoy 

пп 

Хеш 
piny 
Керш 
Авше} 
12519584 
Ы! 
anqanqex 
vus 
embuade] 
кә 


upipquinupjy 


epu 

ще 

mn 

(IN >) memo 
дәм 

uet 
«vdejede] 
ипдејеј 
пиеш 
kunje 

oq 

me 

nemem 

eua 

waji 

WA 

njo; 

(W >) Buemeg 
v[eqo ‘sroje 
ұр 

tom 

no} 

en 

uvueun 
xm 

m 


иртмѕәу 


sns 
шди 
usun 
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Base Map of Celebic and Santalic Languages 
(Fig. 7) 


Key to Language Names 


The blackened areas denote Non-Austronesian languages in Timor, Kisar, 


Alor, Pura and Pantar. 


CELEBIC LANGUAGES 


Tominic Group 


1. Tolitoli 

2. Dondo 

3. Tomini 

4. Dampelasa 
5. Kasimbar 


Balaesan 


6. Balaesan 


Kaili-Pamonic Group 
7. Kaili 

8. Napu 

9. Bada 

10. Pipikoro 

11. Rampi 

12. Pamona 

13. Lindu 

14. Sedoa 


Morinic Group 


15. Morinese 
16. Tolakian 

17. Bungkunese 
18. Kulisusuan 
19. Moronene 
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Butonic Group 


20. Munanese 
21. Kaimbulawan 
22. Busoan 

23. Pancana 

24. Ciacia 

25. Kasolanese 
26. Wakatobi 


Wolionic Group” 


27. Wolio 
28. Kamarunese 
29. Wotunese 


SANTALIC LANGUAGES 


Florinic Group 


30. Bimanese 

31. Kodi 

32. West Sumbanese 
33. Kambera (East Sumbanese) 
34. Savunese 

35. Ndaonese 

36. Manggarai 

37. Ngada 

38. Endinese 

39. Sikkanese 

40. Lamaholot 

41. Kedang 


* Provisionally accepted as Celebic. 


Timoric Languages 


42. Rotinese 
43. Helong 
44. Dawan 
45. Tetum 

46. Idalaka 
47. Galoli 

48. Wetarese 
49. Kawaimina 
49a. Habu 
50. Tokodede 
51. Kemak 
52. Mambai 


Arafuric Languages 
53. Lovaia (Maku’a) 


54. Kisaroman 
55. Damarese 
56. North Dayan 
57. Luangese 
58. South Dayan 
59. Maselese 
60. Selarese 

61. Selwasanese 
62. Yamdenese 
63. Fordatan 

64. Keiese 

65. Kurtiorese 
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THE CELEBIC AND SANTALIC 
LANGUAGES 
(Colonies of Malay, Bagines and Bajas perch not marked) 


